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SHAKESPEARE. 


Ta MEETING, held on Monday, the 13th 
inst., St. Martin’s- place, His Grace the DUKE of 
MANC WESTER in the Chair, tae Amalgamation of the Shake- 


re Ter with the National 
)0 penespeare Cc tee i 


Tt is pro osed that the ‘Three Metes edth Birthday of Shake- 
are shall be commemorated under the highest sanction, with 
bm aid of all classes of the Poet’s countrymen and admirers, on 
the 23rd of Aprit, 1864, by laying the first stone of a Monument 
jn a conspicuous ars of London. 

The National papente Committee have undertaken to in- 
vite the Patronage 7 Her M fests, the Presidency of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. e co-operation of Corporate 
Bodies, Special Committees, and ) Km Men of all and 
professions. 

Communications should be addressed to 

W. HEPWORTH ie Esq. \ General Secretari 
3.0. HALLIWELL, 4, St. Martin’s- place. 
Sir CHAS. NICHOLSON, a Colonial Secretaries. 


Sir R. MACDONNELL, C 
\ Dramatic Secretaries, 








Names, 


J. STIRLING COYNE, Esq. 





G. LINNZUS BANKS, Esq. J ao hppa 
garden. 
JOY AL AGRICULTU RAL SOCIETY OF 


NGLAND 
SHOW OF mie; HORSES, SHEEP, PIGS, and 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, at 
° WORCESTER. 


f Cattle and Implement-Yards open from 
| 8 a™M., at which hour the Judges will 


—. Monday, July 20 ; oma inspecting the Live Stock, 
= making their ea admission, 
= 
he GENERAL SHOW of Cattle, Hovses 
y *Tuesday. o j T Shee o 4 4 
° P, ny and ee lements, “ee from 
LY 5) *Wednesday, , 22 6 a.M. till 6 p.m. : admission, 2s. 6d. 


* Public working of Steam-Cultivators “ land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Show-Yard. 


‘ The GENERAL SHOW of Cattle, Horses, 
f none Fhareday, any 4 Sh Sheep, Pigs, and Implements, open from 
rid a.M. till 6 p.m.: admission, 18. 


By the ee of a Society, all persons admitted into the 
Show-yard, or other places in the temporary occupation of the 
Society during the Meeting, shall be subject to the Rules, Orders, 
and Regulations of the Council. 

By order ot the Council, 


12, Hanover-square, London, W. H. HALL DARE, Sec. 


HE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
INCURABLES, Putney, S.W.—Instituted 1854. 
Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

81 In-door Patients have a Home for life. 

83 Out-Patients have an Annuity for life. 

, od Pavone in incurably afflicted are at present seeking the benefits 
0 is Cha 

8U BSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly SOLICITED, that the 
Board = admit as many as possible at the next Election. 

The Public are respectfully havited to visit the Hospital. It 
is open for inspection daily, ra 2 till 5. 

EDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
Office, 10, Poultry, E.C. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. as Site. 


In of the xtension 
Chatham and Dover Railway across Ludgate- hill, tne “ye 
have been compelled to REMOVE their OFFICES to 100, FLEE 
STREET, where, from this date, all communications are to be 
addressed.— —By Order of the Committee, 


May Sth, 1963. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—A New Class of 
Members a “ASSOCIATES,” unlimited in number, 
has been created. pay no Subscriptions, but_ give on admis- 
sion a Donation of not less than a Guinea to the ‘‘ Copying Fund.” 
They have the right of purchasing Supernumerary and Sosecionel, 
Publications, at Reduced Prices, with all other rivileges of 
Membership, except the receipt of the Annual blications. 
—— eneng he Subscribers are filled up by seniority from 
ne Associi 
24, Old Bond- street, W. 


‘ RUNDEL SOCIETY. —Copies of the New 
J RULES, passed at the Annual General Meeting, eee 

1802, and List» ©? Publications now on sale, may be had by appli- 
cation to the 4 isTant-SecreTARY, 24, Old Bond-street, London W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.— Members and the 
Public are invited to inspect Two Important WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, b: aoe Mantaxseccr, lately received, 
taken from the celebrated Frescoes by, Raffaelle in the Stanze of 
the Vatican representing * Parnassus,’ and the ‘Delivery of St. 
Peter from Prison. 
24, Old Bond-street, W. 


A RCH. ZOLOGICAL INGTETUTE ef GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELA 

The ANNU AL MEETING will be aaa a ROCHESTER, 

JULY 28 to AUGUST 4, pneinsly e, under iJ Presidency of the 
Marquess CAMDEN, K.G. Programm the 

may per be gijeined ‘at us OMT of Anti “Institute 26, Sail 

Telsting te Kent, will be fo: med. es Se ee 

By order of the Central Committee 

THOMAS PURNELL. 
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A NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — Dr. 
Z’S * Anthropologie der Naturvélker’ will be ready 

for Ae. -~ the Fellows in a few weeks. All Gentlemen joining 

* Year. The time will receive the whole of the Publications for 

embers,—A 

warded on applicat 

a. 5: J, FREDERICK COLLING! GWOOD F.G.s. }& 

. 4 

4, St. Mastin 's-place, W.C. Sees. 


puponees and further particulars will be for- 








O BOTANISTS.—A Lady, residing in the 
Isle of Wight, is desirous of making a a NGAGE- 
MENT with a ical Teacher of Botany. If a Lady, she could 
be resident, if desired.—Address A. Y., Cocks & Son, New Bur- 
lington-street, W. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GERMAN LADY, 
returning to her Home after several years’ Residence in this 
Country, invites Parents desirousof havin, ~ Edueation o of or 
Daughters finished abroad, to en 

most careful and conscientious Su rintendence of their. ‘Studies, 
and a shape home g' hest ao diven and 
requ’  Morley's Library, Park-terrace, ee *s Park, 
London, eel .W.; or Miss Buettner, Koenigsberg, Sackheim rechte 

rasse 


A\UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, 
SESSION 1863—64. 








MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


On TUESDAY, the 20th of October next, will be held in the 
College, an Examination for Matriculation ; “and for Scholarships, 
on THURSDAY, the 22nd. 

Ten Senior Scholarships of the value of 401. each; oy pa S 
Junior Scholarships, varying in value from 151, to 241 
—s of which first year’s Students are eligible. 

pectuses and further information apply to the cenieas 
of the College. 
Signed by order of the President, 
ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. _ 


UBLIC SCHOOLS’ CLUB.— 
Candidates for admission tot! this Club must have been at one 
of the following Public Schools : 
Cnarter House, Rvesy, 
TON, ‘Wesrainster, 
Harr WINCHESTER. 
Piospectuaes, Mie. may be had on el to the Secretary, 
No. 17, St. James’s-place, St. James's, 


OUTH COAST.—A married Clergyman, of 

Trinity College Combeiden, First Classman in the Classical 

i i A into his Famil 7s 'W BOYS, whom he prepares 

pis ve Public Schools. One of his aah obta' ined a Winchester 

Scholarship at the last election.—Address C. H. M., 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 


QPENIN G of = ALEXANDRA PARK, 
USWELL-HILL 
snub PARK COMPANY (Limited). 
The ALEXANDRA PARK and GROUNDS, comprising 430 
acres, situate about one mile from Hornsey, and Teng | the 
mn Station of the Great Northern Railway, wi 
OPENED | to the Public on THURSDAY NEXT, the 23rd inst. 
ich occasion, ones on Friday, the 2ith, there will be a Grand 
Hortintiteral Féte, wh a — for Fruit and Flowers, to the 
amount of 7001., will be 
Tickets of prs td o = Flower Show, on Thursda 
23rd, will be Half-a-Crown ; and on Friday, the 24th, One onthe: 
‘All information in reference to the Flower Show may be ob- 
tained of Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, Tottenham W. House, 
Muswell-hill, Hornsey. Mr. Buchanan, Archery Manufacturer, 
215, Piccadilly, ral sive, the necessary information in reference 
to th a poe = éte; and all further information and —- 
may be obtained on application at the Company's Offices, 12, 
ag mogees, London, E.C, 
Accommodation for horses and carriages will be provided at 


Tottenham Wood 
F. K. PARKINSON, Secretary. _ 











ouse. 
By order, 


Gra of the ALEXANDRA PARK, 
MUSWELL-HILL. 
GRAND HORTICULTURAL AND ARCHERY FETES. 
Alexandra Park Company (Limited). 

RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS :—In addition to fourteen 
Ordinary Trains from King’s Cross to the ey i Park (Wood- 
green Station), and twelve from the Park to "s Cross, the 
Great Northern a § Company will run numerous ~~ 7 
Trains on Thursday and Friday caeet, Oe the 28rd and 24th J 


with the of the traffic. 
By order, __F.K. be St ON, secretary. 


A LEXANDRA PARK COMP ANY (Limited). 
OPENING OF THE PAR 
GRAND HORTICULTURAL and a FETES, 
Thursday and Friday next, the 23rd and 24th July. 
The — be 
The lst LIFE GUARDS, | 7 RENADIER GUARDS, 
The 2xv LIFE GUARDS, The GOLDSTREAM GUARDS, 
WILL PERFORM. 


RAND ARCHERY MEETING (Alexandra 











Park vepany, Sq ew on the LAWN of TOTTENHAM 
woop HOUSE. 0 e 23rd and 24th of ~ at ipe Alexandra 
Park, Muswell- hill. » amounting to 2001. will be offered.— 


For further particulars, apply to Me. P CHANAN, Superintendent 
of the Archery Féte, 215, Piccadilly, W 


ORTICULTURAL FETE 
ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY (Limited). 
The FLOWER SHOW A be held in an INCLOSURE on the 
Lawn of beam Wood H 

There will also be an am ple supply of Refreshments, for which 
Mr. Hart, of Radley’s Hotel, is the Purveyor. 

HE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS of the 

GROVE ESTATE, communicating with the Alexandra 


next, the 
ark is on 








roximity. They are about half-an-hour’s drive i the Regent’s 

k; and the time of transit from the Great Northern Railway 
Station at King’s Cross to the Wood-green Station rot fifteen 
minutes. (Al Park Company, Limited.) 


EFRESHMENTS.—Mr. Hart, of Radley’s 

Hotel, Bri sige-cirest, will provide REFRESHMENTS of all 

—_. in various Parts of the Park, on Thursday and Friday next, 
the 23rd and 24th July. (Al Park Comp Limited.) 
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_| bonne famille, 




















































































1g N OTES AND QUERIES” BOOK 
EXCHANGE.—The EDITOR of “N. and Q.,.” being 
desirous of making the intercommunication between ne pe —4 
as complete as ible, announces his wi my) to promote the 
do | ay me oy E proposed by the Rey. F. Trencu, 
Peacock and — Correspo ndents. 
ey ircesd it is rine, a peraLy 
“N. in Sahih 


TO) 

an Lists of Books fi 
agetty their prices i fice cost of post: a 
pound), will be inserted at such a moderate charge as will serve to 

fray the expense. emen n will add ¢ their Names to th 

Lists inet | for ——, and Sey desiring 2. Pecks in 
such Lists wi to the Office of “ N. an inclose 
postage-stamps for i 7 aenoan’. These shall be Ymniteed to the 
owner of the books wit! — ag of the ag ae be , to 
whom the owner f course, he book fy post 3 the 
expense of commission’ hein divi ded between buyer ond seller at 
the t Ly of the transfer. 

r the first gryccimnentel List, to be B --mgy P on the 25th 
instant, there will be no charge for advertising. Lists intended 
for insertion in it mast | be sent in not later oe Saturday the 
18th. Communications in the first i to 
the Eprror, No. 186, Fleet-street, E.C. 


APTAIN GRANT.—Carte-de-Visite Portrait 
of this eminent African Trayeller sent on receipt of Fishteen 
Postage Stamps.—Smitu, Beck & Beck, 31, | Cornhi hill, E 


_— SUISSE PROTESTANTE, ayant sept 

de bonnes recommandations, désire obtenir une place 

de PREMIi RE_ BONNE, pour enseigner le Francais dans une 
Pas SNesten a voyager.—Adresse, A. L. D., 6, 
Park-row, Knightsbridge, 8. 


ANTED, an Efficient SHORTHAND 
REPORTER for a DAILY PAPER, at Plymouth. He 


must be a perso! ral well as 
rofessional capeniig:— Address Mr. ern We cern Daily 


Mercury, Plymouth. 

ANTED—TRAN' SLATORS from | German, 
to do occasional Work. No one need apply who cannot 
refer to a > vane or Articles which they have trans- 
lated.—Address T., care of Mr. G. F. Nelson, 104, Fleet-street, E.C. 
ORRESPONDENT, &e.. WANTED.—Must 
be a fluent Letter-Writer, have a good choice of weete, and 
Kye e competi prepare superior Advertisements. The duties are 
t, and the ———.. ee in the first instance must be 
at would ine to the extension of the busi- 
ness; or it would suit a a person, i ing partial pe and to 
whom an onditien. toge her with the use of an outer office, wi a 

be of service.—Sta’ ge, salary, references, experience, be, tc 

Tuer, 154, Leadenhall street, E.C. 


MPORTANT NOTICE to CLERGYMEN. 
—An influential poetiion, (of great, capability) - een 
with an Established Literary Property is offered to lergym: 
of sound Church views, who may wish to flentity himself with a a 
Church Periodical of undoubted weight and usefulness. 3,5001. 
a ly to Grorcr Joun Suaw, Esq., Solicitor, 8, Fur- 
nival’s Inn, London, E.O. 


© PUBLISHERS. —A_thoroughly-efficient 
Assistant is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Under- 
stands the practical details of *publishing, Accounts, er. 
ments, &c. Unexceptionable references.—Address X. Y. 
of Mr. Samuel Ives, sellers’ Accountant, Amen-ccrnit, yt 4 
noster-row, E.C. 
*,* The Advertiser can introduce Business. 


RTISTIC EMPLOYMENT. — There are 
a VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS in the Studio of a Firm 
extensively engaged in an interesting Branch eas Art. Lie 
be_required, and a Salary aie —For 
articulars apply to A. & B., care of Messrs. Hencook Con Solici- 
tors, 36, Carey-street, ] Linesin’ ’sInn, London, | ee ee 
HE PRESS.—Wantep, by an Experienced 
Shorthand Writer, an ENGAGEMENT as SUB-EDITOR 
or REPORTER, on a Daily or Weekly Paper. Thirteen years in 
present situation. uite willing to be useful in any way. — 
Address “‘ B.,” Post Office, Plymouth. 





























ra certain 





A N ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION, or 

to INSTRUCT youre pares ny the higher branches 
of French, German, Music and is desired for a young 
German Lady of superior talents “ ‘princi ples, and and pleasing 
manners.—For part and references apply ., Adams 
& Francis, ‘Advertisement Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E. i 


GHORT TOUR on the CONTINENT.—ONE 
or TWO PUPILS would be taken charee of by a Clergyman 
(M.A. of Oxford, and who has also studied Medicine,) who pro- 
s to start in August for a few weeks’ Excursion,—Switzerland 
lees ref Modera —— —Address A. Z. A., Mr. Atkins’, 
1, Serine: -gardens, Charing Cross. 


ERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN.—9, OLD 
BOND- aah. —Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of ‘ First G: er- 
an Readi: ne - Book. M. Philol. Soc., . Elocution.—TWO 
LANGUAGES TAvGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, on 
the same Terms as One, at oe e Pupil’ 's or at his house. Each lan- 
spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select CLASSES for 

es and Gentlemen. Pooper for all ordinary 
life, the Universities, Army and Civil Service ‘PExaminati 


GERMAN GENTLEMAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Sanscrit, bond considerable orien 
Tutor in Germany and France to procure n ENGAG 
MENT i in England, either aa 11 skORETARY or Ly RE 
IAN, so as to leave, at his di isposal time for Private Si 
Highest references afforded. — Max Miiller, All 
Oxford, will forward replies to the D havestiven 

















begs to inform PROPRIETORS and PROJECTORS 
NEWSPAPERS. ‘and PERIODICALS, end PUBLISHER “the 


he can introduce, without di or Sub-E 
talented Writers on Political, Social ae Bocial Eiterary wiseentife and Ar 
subjects, Framatic and teracy, Be 





Literary Hac! a hy Priva’ 
requiring literary assistance may be suited promptly and with 
secrecy.—18, mab sees a 
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B®! TISH ASSOCIAT ION. —Meeting in 
August, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—_A GENTLEMAN leav- 
ing the Town WILL LET his HOUSE for the Meeting, at very 
reasonable terms. Well furnished; pleasantly situated; ten 
minutes’ walk off Meetings ; Drawing- < age Dining-Room, ‘three 
Bed-Rooms, Dressing-Room, &¢c.—Apply to W., care of Shum & 
Crossmen, Solicitors, 3, King’s-road, Bedford-row, London, Ww. 


OUTH-PLACE CHAPEL, FIN SBU R ee 
The Pulpit of this Chapel being now vacant, Gentlemen who | 
may be desirous of promoting the development of Free Thought by 
conducting the Sunday Morning Services are invited to address 
the Secretary at the Chapel. 


DOLPHUS WING, 48, Piccadilly, Photo- 

rand Miniature Painter—V IGNETTES, CARTES 

DE vigihe. and every description of Portrait of the highest 

class. Paintings, Engravings, &c., copied with care.—Invalids and 
families attended specially. —Entrance, 9, Albany-court-yard. 


IRST-CLASS PUBLISHING and BOOK- 
SELLING BUSINESS, Lease of Premises, Stock-in-Trade, 
&c.—To be DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the Decease of the 
Ane igy geo Th the STOCK-IN-TRADE and GOODWILL of a First- 
class Architectural and Scientific PUBLISHING and BOOK- 
SELLING "BUSINESS, with capital Retail Trade (established in | 
ondon nearly a century since); together with the Lease of the 
Premises where the business is carried on, ae an unexpired | 
term of 17 years, at a very moderate rent. Value of Stock and | 
Fixtures about 5,0001.—All necessary information may be obtained 
on application to Mr. Hopason, Auctioneer, 116, Chancery- lane, | | 
W.C. 








DORELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS in 
connexion with the intended PURCHASE of LITERARY 
PROPERTY, Partnerships, or Businesses undertaken. Trading | 

and other Accounts adjusted. Balance-Sheets prepared.—Mr. 
Cre.uin, Accountant, 14, Clement’ 8- lane, Lomb: ard-street, E.C. | 





lO CONNOISSEURS and C OL LEC ‘TORS “of 
FINE ART.—The FOUR SEASONS, by “ BOUCHER.”— | 
FOR SALE, four exquisitely tinished Pictures of this rare and 
valuable Master. 7 of each, including frame,.55 by 55 inches. 
May be seen at Mr. Nurse’s, Gilder, Old Cavendish- street, Oxford- 
street, 


URKISH BATHS | Vicrorta- STREET. — 

This magnificent Establishment, eee 800 daily, 

is now open (Sundays excepted). Public and Private Baths for 

Ladies and Gentlemen. Prices from 1s. 6d. upwards.—N.B. Baths 

for Horses.—Oriental Bath Company of Londo» (Limited), VIC- 
TORIA-STREET, near the Station, Westminster. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, su D- 
ences PARK, Richmond Hill, Saxvey.Physictan, | 
Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. | 
The TURKISH BATH on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s | 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 
and Hydropathic Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between 1 and 4. 


| 
" sea 
O BRITISH and CONTINENTAL TOUR. | 








ISTS.—_EDWARD aby RD has just issued a NEW 
EDITION of his TOURIST’S CATALOGUE, containing ‘Title, 
Price, &c. of the best Guide Books, Maps, Conversation Books, 
Dictionaries, &c., published in the United’ Kingdom, the Conti- 
nent, and America. It can be had gratis upon ¢ .pplication, or will 
be forw arded by post for one stamp.—London: Epwarp Sranroxrp, 

lier by Appointment to His Royal Highness the Prince of | 

Wales, «nd Agent for the Sale of Ordnance Maps, Geological Survey 
ps and Admiralty Charts, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. | 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


The New Establishment at Gres ut Ms alvern contains upwards of 
100 Bed et has all the improvements of the Modern Joint- 
Stock Hotel, is surrounded by Ornamental Gardens, and com- 
mands unequalled Views of Worcestershire and the 
Counties. 

The Proprietors receive Lady or Gentlemen Boarders at the rate | 

of 31. 108. per week. 

A Table-d’ Hote Daily. 

The Hotel has excellent Stables, Loose Boxes, and Paddocks. 
A Covered Way conducts the Visitors frem the Railw ay Station, 
and Porters attend the Trains. 


TAMMERING. —Mr. F. DU VAI Pee Professor 

of Languages in Exeter, effectually cures Stam mering, the 

Loss of Voice, Relaxed Throat, and all Defects of Speech. He 
can give the most unexceptionable references. 


BARNFIELD HOUSE, SOUTHERNHAY, EXETER. 


OANS.—The British Mutual Investment Loan 
and Discount Company (Limited) is prepared to GRANT 
LOANS, in sums not exceeding 1,000/., upon approved personal or 
other security, repayable by easy instalments, extending over any 
period not es ten years. 
Forms of Pro: Prospectuses, and every other Information, 
may be ceiataedial at “hee Offices of’ the Company, Nos. 17 and 18, 
New Bridge-street, be dKaK E.( 

HARLES JAMES THICKE, Manager. 

Sa K. JACKSON, Secretary. 


ONEY in SUMS from 1002. to 5,0002. | 
‘0 be advanced upon pEREEOLD, COPYHOL D, 
and LEASEHOL D PR RY, he Loans repayable in one 
sum, or by oe als ae any oauhes of years that may be 

ed upon. The Law Charges are fixed, and Property can at any | 
time be cy oy oe upon equitable terms.— AP to Mr. TrEsippER, 
Secretary to the Pe: etual Investment and ee Society, 37, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London.—The AMOUNT AD- 
VANCED SINCE MAY 1851 EXC EEDS 400, 0002, 


URISTS this Season will find the most 
delightful hy | to be from London to Brighton, Newhaven, 
Guernsey, Jersey, St. Malo, and Plymouth. Monthly qm 


Tickets at Low Fares. —Apply at 4, amar aoe East, 
NRY P. M: AP LES. 


AI LWAY. 





adjoining | 




















IDLAND R 


TOURIST bt Age at Cnrap Fares, available for One 
Calendar Month SUED a the —— Booking Office, | 
King’s Cross, and ciney principal Stations— | 

SCOTLAND — Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Aber- 


deen, &c. 
IRELAND Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
oniston, Penrith, Morecambe, Ingleton, &c. 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. 
Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at all the 
Company’s Stations and Receiving O | 
Inquire at King’s Oren Tickets. via Midland Railway. 
1 









y, 1863. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


| ther with instruction in the Medern L: anguages and Class 


| 
| tics, Chemistry, Physical Science, 


THE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.— Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leipzig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of THE me EY M JOURNAL. The sub- 
scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwia Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 


HE GOVER} NESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.— MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of ee | fo her REGISTER 
of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNE ES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 
perty transferred, and on introduced in England, France and 
Germany. No charge to Principals. 


r se? PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

A GENTLEMAN, holding an occupation ip one of the 
healthiest parts of Surrey, is willing to RECEIVE into his 
House a YOUTH whose health may require the benefit of 
country air, with the advantage of an insight into Farming.— 
Address If. R. Evans, Wood-place, Coulsdon, near Croydon, 








Surrey. 
] AY and BOARDING ACADEMY, 
12, Grosvenor-road, a pin Upper Holloway, 
mdon, N. 


Head-Master—The Rev. JOHN N. MACLEOD, of the 
Jniversities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
In this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are prepared for me 
Universities, Woolwich, and Sandhurst. Instruction is also give: 
in the Modern Languages. Terms moderate. A reduction in the 
ease of Brothers. The highest references g given. 





ING Ww TL L L AM’ $ COLL EGE, CASTLE- 
TOWN, ISLE of MAN.—Pupils are preps ared for the Uni- 
versities, the "Military Colleges, the Civil Ser vice, Admission to 
- Army and Navy, and other Competitive Examinations, and 
for Mercantile and Simil: ir Pursuits, there are Four Open Exhibi- 
tions to the Universities of 42/. and 402. per annum each, for four 
ears. 
3 Terms for Boarders, inclusive, vary from 42 guineas to 32 guineas 
sa annuin. be riled Prospectuses can be obtained from the 
ane ul, Rey. Dr. Dixon, D.D. 
The College will RE-OPEN on the 6th of August. 


rT 1H. E COMMERC IAL, ENGINEERING, and 
SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER. 
This School offers a thoroughly sound English Educ: rence toge- 


In the Upper Classes particular attention is given to athens 
and Drawing. 

From the Special Class for the study of Engineering, one-fourth 
of the appointments during the last two years to the Engineering 
Department of Public Works in India have been made: none of 
the Candidates from this School having failed. 

The College is beautifully situate near 
extensive buildings and grounds. 
sleeping apartment. 

Apply to the Rev. 


UEEN WooD COLLEGE, Four Miles from 
Dunbridge Station, South-W. estern Railway, Hampshire. 

The Course of Instruction embraces Me athematica, Natural 
Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English. ness 
Foreign L: sree Practical Surveying, Levelling, &e. oD Mecha- 
nical and Free-ha Drawing, and Music. The Principal is 
assisted by Ten rent lent Masters. The position of the Establish- 
ment is healthful, and the advantages various and unusual. At- 
tention is invited to the Prospectus, which me ay be had on appli- 
ene next HALF-YEAR will COMMENCE on the 30th 


the city, and has 
Each Pupil has a separate 


ARTH rR Rice » College, Chester. 














ESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL, WORKSOP, 
NOTTS.— Founded in 1834.—In this Establishment the 
arrangements are of a superior order; and Young Gentlemen are 
carefully educated oa prepared for the Univ ersities, Competitive 
Examinations, and for Mercantile, Engineering and pa 
Pursuits. Under the care of competent English and 
oe asters the Pu ‘ils enjoy the advantages of first-rate English 2 = 
Continental Schools. The course of instruction is very omane 
hensive. The Museum, containing collections of Minerals, Plants, 
Birds, Anatomical Specimens, Mechanical Models, &c., the School 
Library, the Laboratory, and the Workshop are complete i in every 
respect. The School is in a most favourable situation, and for 
exercise and recreation there are extensive Play-grounds and a 
covered Gymnasium.— Prospectuses and further particulars may 
be obtained of the Principat. 









DUCATION.—BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.— 
PRINCE ALBERT HOUSE MATHEMATICAL and 
LASSICAL ACADEMY.—Principal: M. EUG. LE PETIT. 
M.A. of the Academy of Paris, ¥ ember of the University of 
F rance. This high-class Est vblishment offers to a SELECT number 
of PUPILS unusual advantages for the acquirement of Lan- 
uages, and preparation for the Military, Naval and Civil Service 
Sxaminations. A few Vacancies. Highest references given. For 
Prospectuses and particulars apply to the Principat, 15, Rue de 
Flahaut, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 








y;DUCATION IN- Cc AN NST ATT, near 
STUTTGART,.— feed HIRSCH, noes Establishment 
is highiy recommended by the Rev. Drs. JAMES HAMILTON 
| of Regent-square, NORM a a ACLEOD roe ¥ BUC 
of Glasguw, has some VAC CIES at present. Pupils are pre- 
perro aa for MILITARY and ‘CLY IL EXAMINATIONS; also for 
LE ANTILE pursuits. Tue Drer is suited to the habits of 
the Eneuisn. The Quarter begins with the entrance of the Pupil. 
—For further information, apply to the above Gentlemen, or toany 
of the referees mentione: d in the Prospectus, the latter to be ob- 
tained from Mr. C. Young, No. 8, High-street, Islington. 4 
Hirsch is now in London, and will be hs uppy_to appoint interviews 
in reply to letters addressed to him, care of Mr. Young, 8, High- 
street, Islington; and will personally take chi urge of Pupils con- 
fided to his care, on returning to Cannstatt, about the 28rd July. 


YDUCATION IN FRANC 
RRIED GRADUATE of 


4 ANGLAIS, AMTENS.— A a 

Cc AMBRIDG E has a few VA CIES. Instruction thorough 
including German, French, Class ics, Mathematics, &c. Unusua 
home comforts. References to ¢ lerzymen and friends of Pupils. 
—Address C ANTAB, 13, Fleet-street. 


PREP: ARATORY Sc HOOL for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. — “THE PHILBERDS,” near Maidenhead, 
Berks (situate on = geet bed), near the Taplow Station, on the 
Windsor side of the Great W eatern Railway.—Principal, The iv. 
E. H. PRICE, M.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge.—In this School 
boys are specially prepared for the Public Schools and for the 
Modern Departments in the same.—Terms. s, including all charges, 
Eighty Guineas per Annum. A reduction in the case of Brothers. 
References to the een of Marlborough College, and to the 


, 


CHANAN, 








———__ 
bt ageeal for LADIES in 5 a PARISIAN 
a near Hyde Park.—Terms, per annum, 
clusive of Masters.—A French Lady, di Tomée, AF tg 
and married to a Parisian Professor of long standing, RECEING 
SIX YOUNG LADIES as Parlour-boarders. Highest referen, ‘ 
—Address Madame D., 26, St. Stephen’s-road, Westbourne ne Fak 


DU CATION — ST. ALBANS, HERTS 
A LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LA 'ADIES are 
atan Establishment where they are thoroughly instructed t oy “i 
branches of a sound English and French Education. Terms, 
— per annum ; or oe of Corman, usic, Drawing q 4 
ancing, 40 guineas. Frenc by competent Master: 
—Address the Misses Hat, St Albans, Herts. 


WHE Rev. W. F. HURNDALL, M. A., PhD. » PhD, 
(Fellow of University College, London), will be 
after the Midsummer Vacation, to receive a “cra be hoe 
BER of PUPILS vie his residence, The Cedars, Rickmenceait 
near Watford, Hert: 
Prospectuses may he had on application to Dr. Hurnpa.t, The 
Cedars, Rickmansworth, or to Messrs. Jackson, Walford & Hod. 


der, 27, Paternoster-row. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE for ‘LADIES, dm ani 
48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 


The CLASSES will BEGIN for the Session, 1863-64, on THURS. 


DAY, October loth. 
oy ~ New Pupils. 

Students, 227. 18. a Yea: 8l. 88.a Term. Entrance Fee, 11.13, 
<n Pu ils ace One. Class only, meeting twice a Week, 

To Pu ils attending Two or more Classes—For the First Class, 
21. 2s. ; for each additional Class, if Twice a Week, 1l. 11s. 6d.; if 
Once a Veek, 12. 1s. a Term. 

Instrumental Music, aL 38. and 21. 28.—Calisthenic Exercises, 
1. 1s. a Term. 

The SCHOOL for PUPILS above Eight Years of Age wil] 
RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October ist. The Fees are 5i, 5¢, 4 
Term for Pupils under, and 61. 6s. for those above Fourteen. 

A few Pupils for the College are received as Boarders. 

Prospectus@s may be had at the College. 

ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See, 


T° PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—The 
Principal of a first-rate Establishment for the Sons of 
Gentlemen, situate in the county of Kent, is desirous of meet: 
with a COADJ UTOR who will take an active part in the working 
ofthe School. Any Gentleman ae Pupils to introduce in liey 
of — may hear of a most desirable Partnership by addressing 
a letter to H. B., care of Messrs. Relfe Brothers, 150, Aldersgate. 
street, "Londo on. 
WISS and SAVOIE i in CARTES de VISITE, 
by BISSON FRERES, Photographers to H.M. Emperor 
Napoleon III. 24 Views Swiss, 24 Views Savoie—Series complete, 
48 Cards, free by post, 2l. 8s.; or, each Set, 24 Cards, 11. 48. One 
Specimen can be had for 13 stamps.—Post-Office Orders to be made 
payable to Victor Dexarve, Publishers, 10, Chandos-street, 
Covent-garden. 


HE MOON. Size of “ Cartes de Visite.” 
Single Co) "Boi 1s. 6d. ew 
Series of 12 Phases, in, ‘olding Case, with Description 


Smitn, Becs & hey 31, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
M R. MAYALL’s PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
JVI” “04 ana 226, Regent-street, — CARTE-DE-VISITE and 
every other style of PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DAILY. bs em 
mens on view. International Exhibition, Class XIV. Prize Medal 
for “Artistic Excellence in Photographie Productions. ” ** Ma 
very wisely makes every sp 
art, by exhibiting the 
Palmerston, Earl of Derby, Mr. Gladstone, and others, whose 
features are familiar. The art with which * — transferred the 
features and e of these St: alm 
marvellous, ev en for photography. The suctaite of the two first- 
named noblemen might be set before all photographers as models 
of the excellence which they should aim at in such works.” —Times 
(Exhibition Article), Oct. 12, 1862. 


ILT FRAMES, with Glass and Board com- 
plete, 12 by 9, 18. ; 20 by 15, 28.54, Cheapside. 
SreRxoscoric Company. 





























D=BEN TURES at 5, 54 and 6 PER CENT.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 
Directors. 

LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

a < Taree D. H. Elphinstone, | pombe P. Kennard, Esq. 
rt. M.P. | Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 

wane “George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq 

George Ireland, Sir 8. Villiers "Surtees, K.B. 

Duncan James. Kat 


” Esq. 

The ae of the try LON COMPANY, ae heleg 
authorized b; of the at the Gene 
— of the Compan held in London on the ath day of Aust, 

rrow a sum of money not event the unpaid portion 
oY their Subscribed Capital, are issue D t 
one, three, and five years, at 5, 5,84 and. 6 per oa respectively, and 
_ longer periods as —— _? ae 
‘irectors are also ae me ‘o invest for Constituents, at 
Coleial rates, Money on Mortgage in Ceylon = Mauritius, either 
with or without their rantee, as ae be arranged. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the ‘Ontice of the Com- 


No. 12, Old Broad-street. 
— y order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


a and COLOR TAL MAIL PARCEL 


350,0002. 











Se ie Fatety, yg ner t 
EUROPEAN arty Speed, Be mm Spain, Portugal, § 
, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria. Turkey, TIRICE 
MONTHLY. Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, 
Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA — Algeria, Tonle Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 
bbe Coun, Madeira, ae ena. Ascension, Cape Colonies. 
auritius, —% 
AMERICA—States, New Branswick, Canada, WEEKLY. Ha- 
vanna, Tampico, ee OO Carthagena, Honduras, Bahamas, 
Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY. West Indies, Pacific, Cali- 
fornia, British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Bermuda , FORT: 


By ne ey a ee a New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
all b by 8 and fleetest Clippers. Pas- 
Baggage shipped. In Monrnmnes effected. 
For Redur Reduce Throug Rates to more than 500 Places throughout 
the Globe, apply to 23, Regent-street, S.W.; Chaplin’s, Regent- 
cireus, W.; 150, Leadenhall-street, E.C 








Masters of other Public Schools. 


Wusenas & Co., late WacHORN. " Established 26 years. 
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a dlniltte LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
A.—ONE GUINEA per Annum, for the best New Works 
8 eT TT E-A-GUINEA jpet Annum, for Books the first 
ae for which has subsi 
© C.—FIVE SHILLINGS per Annum, for Dost | op 
before January, 1862, and included in the Class C 


and Counter Subscriptions equally moderat 
Fez We the Principal Works in Circulation, — of Surplus 








Copies withdrawn for sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on 

aaa T CT RLES Epwarp } Mupiz, New Oxford-street, London. 

MU>PtIz’Ss LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

READERS of the best Literature, in Town or Counter, may 
obtain the Works of — favourite A eRe and all the p cipal 
Books of the Season, IE’S LIBRARY, on moderate 
terms, and with the least possible dela iG 

Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogue of Surplus Copies 
maa for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on applica- 





- Cn ARLES Epwarp Mupre, New Oxford-street, Londen; Cross- 
street, Manchester ; and Temple-street, Birmingham. 


LD BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, 

ANY. CHEMIE LL ENTOMOLOGY, FARMING, 

GROLOGY and HORTICULTURE, &. William Pamplin’s 

Cheap CLEARA NCE CATALOGUE. Part VI., is NOW READY, 

and will be sent anywhere for one penny stamp.— WILLIAM Pamp- 
Li, 45, Frith- street, Soho, London. 


CATALOGUES OF QUARITCH’S 


ELECT STOCK of SUPERIOR LIBRARY 
BOOKS, on application. 
_ No. 195. —ORTENTAL LITERATURE and, pianvecnsers, 
—a Arabic Koran, MS. 60l.—Armenian 
i with Native drawings, silver binding 211,—Chinese 
M thology, 50 drawings, mor. 12/. 128. —Hebrew-Italian MS. on 
vellum, of great beauty, Sec. XV. silver binding, 35/.—Hindoo 
Mytholog: > 111 exquii drawings, mor. 55l.—Firdoosee’s Shah 
Nameh ersian Ms. with 27 miniatures, from the Earl of Aber- 
een’s Library, 121, 123,—Nizami, Persian MS. with 40 miniature 
gs, 181. 8s.—Alf Leilah, Arabic MSS. 41. 4s. and 71. 10s., or 
t ‘ printed edition, 4 vols. 22. 16s.—Adi Granth, or 
he Sacred. Book of the Sikhs, a fine MS. 20l.—Golius’ Arabic 
Lexicon, 2l. 10s.—Hariri, by De Sacy, 4l. 168.—Makkari’s Arabs 
n Spain, 2 vols. 32. 168s.—Sacy, Grammaire Arabe and Chresto- 
mathie—Armenian Dictionary, 2 vols. 363.—Callery’s Chinese Dic- 
tionary, 2/. 10s.—Morrison’s C inese Dictionary. 6 vols. 71. 78.— 
Maimonides, Mischna Tora, 4 vols, 3/. 16s.—All the Indian Gram- 
mars and Dictionaries—Boorhani Qatin, la paper, Calcutta, 
19) 4l._4s. =, Nimtoenen’ - Shah Nameh, wf acan, 4 vol, mor. 
él. 6s —Haft Kulzum, 7 vols. 4l. 158.—Sabda Kal Druma, 
Syels Prof. W tiga’ 's © Chl 221.—The Bengal Journal, a perfect 
set, 31 vols. 367.—T hinese Repository, a COmAIESNs set, 20 vols. 
981.—Rosellini’s ye 12 vols. half mor. superb co; 301.— 
Morley’s Digest of oR, Laws, 3 vols. (pub. at 102. 10s. ya. 48.— 
D'Ohsson, Empire Othoman, 3 vols. 11l.—Rare Dictionaries and 
Grammars in the Aboriginal African, American, and Polynesian 
Languages. ° 
Bernarp Quaritcu, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
* A CATALOGUE of Mr. Quaritth’s extensive purchases in 
GH ENT, at the Sale of the Baron Van Atsrein’s Library, is 
nearly ready. 
CATALOGUES OF QUARITCH’S 
GBLECT STOCK of SUPERIOR LIBRARY 
BOOKS, on application. 

a 197. NATURAL HISTORY, SCIENCES, MATHEMA- 
TICS, including :—Mémoires de I’ Institut, 103 vols. 52. —Agassiz, 
Poissons Fossiles, 10 vols. calf gilt, 27/.—Silliman’s American 
Journal, 30 vols. 101. 108. —~ Aspabiddan Academy Transactions, 77 
vols. half morocco, 151. 15s.—Annales des Mines, 24 vols. 8l. 103.— 
Audubon’s Ornithological Biccrevhy | 5 vols. 6l. Toy ae Aca- 

any ‘ransactions, a set, 25: k’s Birds and Quadrupeds— 
wae , Hist. Nat. des Poissons, 12 vols, 371. 16s.—Blume, Rumphia, 
vols, 15l.—Cavendish Society’s Snbioasons, 26 vols. 101. 108,— 
Chinese Ornithology, 100 Drawin, i 
neer, 24 vols, 16/. 16s,—Cramer, 























, morocco, 1 


3 vil 
tall, Sepp and Voet, Papilons 


Exotiques, &c., a unique copy, 3 vols. 667 plates coloured like 
a calf e .: nical M r 


Ta % extra, .—Curti agazine, a com- 
plete set from the beginning in 3 Ps ry thet the Indexes 
and scarce volumes, 71 big half calf, '302.—Cuvier et Valenciennes, 


Hist. Nat. des Poissons, 22 vols. papier vélin, 650 coloured plates, 
half calf, 171. 103.—Curtis’s Entomology. ae — 770 coloured niites 
the copy of the Entomological Society, —Edinburgh Royal 
Society Transactions, 20 vols. calf gilt, at oer. Infusoria, 
121. — Entomological iety’s Transactions, 10 vols. 71. 103, — 

Esper’s Exotic Butterflies, 11 vols. pe 10s.—Flora Danica, 
from the Horticultural Society, u — 1990 ‘coloured plates, 257. 


—Forbes and Hanley’s Mollusca, 4 vols. 198 coloured plates, calf 
extra, 11U. 11s.— Society’s Transactions and Quarterly 
Journal, 33 vols. 30t.—Gould’s Birds of Australia, 7 vols., Miss 

f oe 115l.—Gould’s Birds 


Currer’s subscription copy, in hal 
of Asia, 14 parts, (publis! ished at 441. 28 
of Australia, 12 parte, saree m4 i os ), Mr. Bell’s co  , 251. 
—Hortus Indicus Malabaricus, 12 vols. 121. 12s.—Madras Journal 
of Literature and —— 12 vols. 101. ong Universal Con- 
chologist, 4 vols. 161 drawings, morocco, 15l.—Meyer’s British 
—s 4 vols. imp. 4to. a genuine copy, 328 coloured plates, half 
moroe + re British Birds, the genuine 8vo. edi ion, 


rocco, 71. 78. 

thematiques, 4 vols. 4l.—-New York Natural Histo y, 19 vols. 4to. 
251.—Nozeman’s Dutch —_ 5 vols. 250 coloured plates, calf extra. 
181. 188, Pres oy Hist. Nat. des Coléoptéres, 6 vols. 363 coloured 
plates, 2 15l.— Society's Publications, 18 vols. ng and 11 vols. 

lio, 121. — eeve’s Conchologia Iconica, 9 vols. 451.—Philoso- 
Phical Peapepeticne of of the Royal Society, a complete set, at large, 
unabridged, from 1665 to 1844, 141 vol fine copy i in Tussi, a — 
St. Petersburg adie Transactions, 70 Poe 
Sowerby’s Thesaurus Conchyliorum, 20 fase. 235 coloured ‘inte, 


T° = BOOK-BUY EBS. —Gentleman’ oe} | Magazine, 
= RET 1731, some to End of 1810, 108 vo 
8vo. bright oT 1d calf, gilt, 1 Also, a LIST of SECOND: MAN D 
gos S in all Classes of Tilersture. "Jend stamp for postage.— 
W. Hearn, 497, Oxford-street, London. 
J. GILBERT begs respectfully to inform his 
he Public generally that _he has added to his 
nee OW Be for PB, A ATLASES, GLOBES, 
GUIDEBOOKS for TRAVELLERS, &e., in doi! which he feels 
that he will be supplying a want long felt in the City, and trust 
that he meet t with tt e liberal support of his kin patrons. 
18 and 19. reet, E.C., July 10, 1863. 


({URIOSITIES and MISCELLANIES of 
LITERATURE.—CATALOGUE of the most recent Addi- 
tions to the large Collection of haere and Scarce a many 
not elsewhere procurable, sen’ by post, for one stam’ 

Ricuarp Simpson, 10, King ng Wil ‘iam-street, Gpavien’ Cross, W.C. 


Br rons on te Ore of CHESS.—CaTaLocuE 
of Books on the Origin, History and Practice of the Game of 
am, any ff ee, Fig from the Library of a well- 

= wn Chess- er and Author, price 

"Ric anp p Sim PSON, 10, King Willlam- street, Charing Cross, W.C._ 














LD BOOKS.—Narrati & Bonp’s New Cata- 

logue, comprising 1,800 Books, tee) in fine ones and 

marked at very reduced prices, is now mend, poss free, for two 
stamps.—23, B Bedford-street, Covent-garden, Vv 


NOTICE.—The following interesting Books, &c., may now be 
obtained direct from the Publisher. 


Now ready, 8vo. Wee 400 Rages: price oy by post 5s, 4d. A HAND- 


OPOGRAPHY and FAMILY HISTORY of 
ENGLAND and WALES. A Descriptive Account of Twenty 
pete ae Curious prob eers eee +Old_ Tracts, cae |g 
anuscripts, Engravings,'and priva ‘apers, 
relating to the History of almost EVERY LANDED ESTATE 
and OLD ENGLISH FAMILY in the COUNTRY, on sale at low 
so interspersed with nearly Two Thousand Original Anecdotes, 
oy oF _— and Antiquarian Notes. By JOHN CAMDEN 


*,* By far the largest Collection of Bosiish and Welsh Topo- 
graphy and Family — ever formed. 

Fifty copies only prin on thick paper ; x interleaved for MS. 
additions, and bound in half-moroceo, price 12s. 6d. 








AN INTERESTING VOUTOUARIES. GENEALOGISTS AND 
Now ready, half-morocco, printed by Whittingham, price 78. 6. 


RMY LISTS of the ROUNDHEADS and 

CAV —< in the CIVIL WAR: giving the Names of 

all the Officers in the Royal and Parliamentary Armies of 1642. 

Now first Reprinted from the comparatively unknown Originals, 
and Edited, with Notes, by EDWARD PEACOCK, F.S.A. 

These most curious Lists show on which side the Gentlemen of 
England were to be found during the great conflict between the 
King and the Parliament. As illustrations of County History 
they are mee interesting. Only a very few copies have 
been most carefully reprinted on paper that will gladden the 
heart of the lover of choice books. 


Now ready, uniform with’ Meare . sane price 58. ; by post, 
n roller, 5s 

OLL of BATTLE ABBEY: a List of the 

! Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy with 

William the Conqueror, and settled in this Country, a.p. 1066-7, 

from Authentic Documents, very carefully drawn, and printed on 

fine "agg paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the Arms 

of the principal Barons elaborately EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. 

A most curious document, and of the greatest interest. No 
names are believed to be in this ‘ Battell Roll’ which are not fully 
entitled to the distinction. Handsomely framed and glazed, in 
carved oak, of an antique pattern, price 22s. 6 

Lo don: John Camden Hotton. 


~ Bales ‘bp Auction 


The Stock of the late Mr. W. G. PERRY, Bookseller, of 
Warwick.—Four Days’ Sale. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, Bb = ie by AUCTION, 

a oer House, 47, Leicester-squat e), on MO 
July 27, and ney ing days, ‘the Brook a of the late Mr. W. 

&. DER RY, Boo Bookseller, of Warwick, consisting of many Thousand 

Volumes of ’Miscellaneous Books, many Scarce and Curious Works 

in the various classes of Theology, Classics, Botany, Medicine, 

Bibliography, et -Printed Books, English and Foreign, &c. 

atalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Books in fine condition ; Ivory Caivinet, Bronzes, Marbles, 
afew Choice Pictures, ec, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SI MPSON will SELL 

AUCTION, at their House Meggan Bp ae on 
MONDAY , August 3, and following ed the LIBRA of a 
Gentleman deceased, consisting of a g ace of English 
Literature, chiefly in well-preserved wart by Roger Payne, 
Johnson, Montagu, Falkner, Edwards, of Halifax, &c. Also a few 
Choice Bictures, Superb Ivory aaa Indian Screen, Valuable 
Bronzes, Marbles, Medals, Trinkets, & 

Catalogues’ on receipt | of two stamps. 





Autograph Letters, the Collections of the late D. M. JOHN- 
STON. » Esq., and others. 

\' ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

AUCTION, at ener House, 47, Leicester-square, on 


b 
WEDNI SDAY, Au ust and two following days, a highly- 
SSEME TAGE of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, com- 





4l. 148.—Sowerby’s Mineralogy, 5 vols. calf wi gilt 81. 88. 
Zepidoptera Britannica, above 1,000 coloured drawings, ssbieesetg 
21/.—Temminck et ier, Planches —— ar 5 vols. 
folio, 600 coloured plates, ‘Biume’s ve superior co; -—Tem- 
minck, pe “ — Duteh ch Colonies, 3 "ola folio, 165 coloured 
plates, 151.— 5 oe set, 41 vols. 
1759-1839, 251 Wallies Plante Asiation, *9 vols. half morocco, 
162. 168.—Yarrell’s Birds and Fishes. 

Mr. Quaritch often buys valuable Libraries, and he constantly 
attends all the important Book Sales in England a&d Abroad ; he 
executes every kind of Literary commissions; he issues a new 
Catalogue every month. 

Br RNARD Quaniton, 15, Piccadilly, London. 





OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, Gromer, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED dina the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workm: 


JOSEPH EHNSD 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 


ng! 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.c. 





prising the entire Collection of the late D. M. JOHNSTON, Esq., 
and Selections from the Portfolios of various Amateurs, tozether 
resenting some most interesting letters of English Poets and 
iterary Men, with those of Celebrities in other Classes, several 
Autograph Letters and Poems of surns, Johnsoniana—a 
Door Portico from Dr. Johnson’s Chambers in the aoe, &e. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


To ¢ Conchologists, Mineralogists, Chemists, Photographers, 
Booksellers and Others. 


h R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
x10, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
m FRID. way, 24, at half-past 12 precisely, A SMALL 
COLLECTION o HELLS, containing many scarce and fine 
examples, a few Slineole capital 4; inch Lens by Ross, Cameras, 
and other Photographic Apparatus, Portion of the Stock of a 


The gee Granger. 


ESSRS. 
LEIGH SOTHEBY & WILKINSON, 
e Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at esi House No. 13 
ate 3), Wellington-street, Strand: NESDAY, 
and 22, and fol ak day. at 4 —— K precisely a * most choice 
valuable COLLECTION TISH POR- 
» formed | one ) a oo for the instetion of 
J = ~ 4 ‘History of England,’ pringipelly y purchased at the 
Sales'o of ‘the Deaton Manhionesd of Bat R. Graves, &c. ; 
oa sising 5 m: AS the finest examples cabdealie in the Sykes, 
7,92 bere Collections; amongst them will be found 
ane d Proots and fine Tmpressions wd _ ving Masters 
Zz.» a Delaram, Cecil, Vaughan, the Passes, Hollar, 
Gaywood, Loggan, White, Faithorne, Vertue, &c.—choice Mezzo- 
tinto Proofs iy Place, Smith, &c. Amongst the rarities may be 
mentioned the famous Chimney- Sweeper, Mulled Sack, from the 
labere Basiliologia (only three impressions known)— Oliver 
Cromwell between the Pillars—The Countess of C maaemnaie— Ok, 
om Boyle; all splendid impressions by Faithorn 
‘ ye Bg viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. ‘on receipt of 
Wo 8' 





The Collection of Engravings of the late JOHN KALERGI, 
Esq. ; together with some Modern Bronzes, and other Mis- 
cellaneous Articles of Taste. 


MESSRS, 


LEIGH SOTHEBY & WILKINSON, 
W._ Auctioneers of Literary Frepert ty and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 8 House, ne 
(late 3), Wellington- street, ow W.C., on FRIDAY, Jul 
and oe day, at 1 o’e' recise! ys oo aoe of the Rnd 
GLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS. emis and 
, German, Dutch, Flemish and 


med and Glazed Prints, Bronzes, 
&e., the po weer ies JOHN KALERGI, Esq 
¢ May be ie two days prior, and Catalogues he xd on receipt of 
wo stamps. 


The late Mr. INGALL’S Valuable Collection of 
British Insects. 


MESSRS. 


LEIGH SOTHEBY & WILKINSON 
m e =6will a by aU Orroe at their House, 13, Wellington- 
Stran: MONDAY, July 27, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
pan eI COLLECTION of BRITISH INSECTS formed by the 
late THOMAS INGALL, Esq., comprising many rare Examples ; 
the whole in the choicest condition. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
one stamp. 








Colicto oom 
Palatine of 
. "in Tapia extra—Raine (J. 
panes extra—Ormerod (G.), History of Cheshire, 3 vols. 
ae mrawhiny a by C. Lewis— Piranesi, Opere 
orks of Dr. Dibdin and of w—S Splendi Books on 
Natural History—The Buble in En lish a reproduction of Cran- 
mer’s first edition of 1541, most rare, Pe, perioct with the exception of 
a few words, inserted with the pen—and other Versions of the 
Holy Scriptures— i with printed Missals and Early Edi- 
tions of the Book of ims—including First Edition of Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms, an interestin; presentation copy— a Curious and Rare 
Collection of Tracts, bY Bishop Coverdale—Prefationes et Epis- 
tole, curante Botfi eld, in sumptuous binding—Fine copies of the 
Early Editions of the Works of Fuller—W orks of George Wither, 
Quarles, Herbert, &c.—Capital Books in English Literature—also, 
some very fine and = ortant Manuscripts, inelading, i? Prick 
PA eee e of Hampoule—Unpu blis' tn goed 
ekhitte The Newe Testament, taeda into 
7 Sohn LS a very elegant Manuscript on Vel- 
he e du Monde, with miniatures and capital letters 
fasaiaeted. 6 roll 39 feet 6 inches in length—Hore Beate Marie 
vi inis, with beautiful Illuminations by an Italian Artist, &. 
ay be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of two stamps. 
The Valuable Librury of PETER HARD y, Esq. F.R.S. 
MESSRS. 
LEIGH SOTHEBY & WILKINSON will 
e SELL by AUCTION, at pas House, 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on WEDN NESDAY 29, and following day, a 
1 o'clock precisel the Valuable iB ARY of the late PE’ 
HARDY, E cR. omprising poss des important and aaa 
Books in the ifferent ‘brane es of literature. 
ogues are nearly ready. 


Libraries of the late Rev. SANDERSON ROBINS, and of 
the late PERCY — a —Five Days’ Sale. 


LEIGH SOTHEBY. & WILKINSON will 
e SELLD AUCTION, at their House, 13, W ellington-street, 
Strand, on FRIDAY, July 31, and four folowing days, at 10’clock 
precisely ly each day, the LIBRARY of the late Rev. § ANDERSON 
OBINS, Vicar of St. Peter's, Thanet, containing a Curious Col- 
lection of Works relative to 3 and the Council of Constance, 
made with a view to a work on t ae to which are added, 
the TIBRAR Y¥ of the late PERCY & ADLER, Esq., and h 
Curious Collection of Walking-sticks. 
Catalogues are nearly ready. 


Stock Stock of New and Second-Hand Books, Stationery, 31 Reams 
of Fine Imperial, 56 b., Capital Maps, é&c. 


2 HODGEOR will SELL by ADOTION, 
ew Rooms, 115, Chancery-la e, W.C WED. 
NESDAY, Ae 22, and foll ‘allow ny at halt re! 1, we STOCK 
of NEW and OLD BC SOKS, § 8' NER » &C,, reponse from 
Bristol (by order of the assi }, com. rising a great variety of 
Modern Booksin Divinity, E Yorks, Railway oes 
Halifax and other J uvenile tions, Children’s Gift-Boo! 
big ym Dome Dette pratogrepts, Note — 
Envelopes, 900 Gross of Steel Pens, 31 Reams of Fine Toned aDer 
Imperial, 56 lb.—53 Reams of oe LS Coloured Papers—48 Reams 
of Cream’Laid Post. 14 Ib., also, aoe ws: Maps of the United 
Kingdom, coloured and mounted a bro Fellow of the a 
i y, containi: lways, Routes of S' 


A very Important Assemblage of Fine, Rare and Useful 
Books and Manuscripts. 
S LEIGH SOOTHES & WILKINSON, 
'e Auctioneers of trary i and Works illustrative of 
Tae) Wellington-strect, strand, W, Cc. son TUE SDAY, Jul 28, at 
lo RARE BOOKS oud M rtant ASSEMBL AGEof FI Eand 
Surtees (Rt). History and Antiquity of the 
rham, 4 vols. a magnificent copy Ay 


MESSRS. 
the Fine Arts, will § rt ON, at Sale House, No. 13 
Sand MENUS RIPTS, chiefly from the Lib: ofa 
), History of North Durham, 














Das hi 














Chemist, consisting of Bottles, Nest of 46 Drawers, Mah 
Top Counter, Medical Books, and a variety of Miscellaneous 


icl 
On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Navigation, Phos. Of Chief Ci Any and a quantity of Useful 
Information. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
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[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXLI. | Victor HUGO 


was published on THURSDAY LAST. 
Contents. 

I. NAPIER’S MEMORIALS OF CLAVERHOUSE. 

II. DRUIDS AND BARDS. 
III. FERGUSSON’S MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
IV. LOUIS BLANC’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

V. SIR G.C. LEWIS ON FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 
VI. RAYMOND’S NAVIES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. | 
VII. THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 

VIII. THE SCOTS IN FRANCE—THE FRENCH IN SCOT: | 


ND. 
IX. LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
[THE QUARTERLY R&R E vI E W, 
No. CCXX VIL., is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I, AUSTRIA. 
Il, NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 
III. GLACIAL THEORIES. 
IV. OUR COLONIAL SYSTEM. 
V. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
VI. MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
VII. THE NILE—AFRICAN DISCOVERIES. 
VIII. SACRED TREES AND FLOWERS. 


IX. ROME AS IT Is. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Price 6s. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 3 21s. post free, 

HE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW, 

No. V., JULY, 1863. 
Contents. 
BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA. 
AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 
ALBANIA. 
IRON-CLAD SHIPS. 
EPIGRAMS. 
6. ORIENTALISM AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
7. ULTRAMONTANISM. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
9. CURRENT EVENTS. 
_ Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 








spe Pe 


; Now ready, 
THE CHEAPEST FIRST-CLASS VOCAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED, 

Volume I. of 
Tus MUSICAL HERALD. 
Handsomely bound. Price 3s. 6d. 

Containing Sir Henry Bishop’s Glees, the Standard Compositions | 
of Arne, Auber, Beet shies Callcott, Dibdin, Gluck, Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Purcell, Rossini, Spohr, "kc. This 
reprint of the best music of all the most renowned com posers, 
issued at a price so very much belowauything ever yet attempted, 
will, it is hoped, supply the great and admitted want of acarefully 
and “ably edited Selection of Secular Music suitable for the Choral 
Amateur and other Musical Societies now so rapidly growing anc 

spreading over this country. The present volume forms an exqui- 
site Gift-Book. 


A MANUAL of MUSIC, with Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, Explanation of Abbreviations, Signs, &c. Price 3d. 
Published by B. Blake, 421, Strand, | London. | 


HE LONDON REVIEW upon BISHOP 
COLENSO and his CRITICS.—A Series of Articles review- 
ing Dr. Colenso’s basis ay the Pentateuch, and the various Replies 
by which his a aaiaaats ts have been met, was commenced in the 
LONDON REVIEW of Saturday, July 4, and will be continued 
weekly till completed. This Series will furnish the only compre- 
yt view of the whole ue ,qeeation which has yet appeared. 
stamped, 5d. by all Newsvenders and at all 
Railway ‘Book: wnt Sacst 11, Southampton-street, Strand, »W.C Cc. 
HE COURT JOURNAL of Sarurpay will 
contain the Court ay Aristocratic Doings of the week, the 
s of the Upper Classes of society generally, a most 
amusing <a complete, Resumé of Events, and a vast amount of 
perfectly Original News and Information. The Sporting Intelli- 
gence is the most analytical article published, and written with 
especial regard to a practical application. Price 5d. ; stamped, 6d. 
<W. V. Thomas, 26, Brydges-street, Strand ; and atl News- ragents. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or,a View of 


the Political History and Domestic Occurrences of the Year 


Rivingto Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Simodiy & Co.; 
Hestere Wri ht; Smith, Elder & Co.; E. giecr’ 
L. Booth; A. Cleaver; Uph am & Beet; & Dal dy; “Willis & 
Sotheran ; Bickers & bush ; W. Heath; J. th, and J. Whel- 

on. 














On the Ist of August, , 1863, will be ag the First Number of 
a New Magazine, demy 8vo. 48 pp. price 6d., entitled, 
HE PROGRESSIONIST : 
Progress in reer Literature, and Religion. 
Edited by the Rev. G. B. PORTEOUS. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 


ANKIND in MANY AGES: an Outline 
of — History 
= VON OLDEKOP. 
Virtue Fe & Co. 1, Amen-corner. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
WICE LOST: a Novel. In One Volume, 
By the Author of ‘ Story of a Family,’ ‘ Queen Isabel,’ &c. 
Virtue Brothers & Co. 1, Amen-corner. 
Now ready, price 78. 6d. cloth, 8vo. 


EMORABLE EVENTS 
IN THE LIFE OF 





A LONDON PHYSICIAN. 
Virtue Brothers & Co, 1, Amen-corner. 


J. Waller; | 


a Journal of | 





: * LIFE. Related by One 
d It; and ig many of his Unpub- 
lished Works. oes ready 2 vols. post 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Ga 13, Waterloo- -place, 8.W. 





IR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER: a New 
h NOVEL. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON: Now ready, 
post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
a. Wm. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, 8S. W. 


| | ROUTLEDGE'S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 21. 16s.; or half-calf gilt, 32. 78. 6d. 





Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON. 
} With 800 Original Illustrations by John Gilbert. 


From the Times. 
“ We have said enough to show our appreciation of posite 
Shakespeare. For Such an edition there is room. The P. + 
| Pencil, and The Printer have striven together in onan rable 
rivalry, combining + ~-a of text, elegance of illustration, and 
| beauty of type. The result is worthy of the labour ; and we = 
say with a safe conscience to all who wish to receive or prese' 
the Bard in a becoming dress, buy ‘ Routledge’s IMlustrated 
Shakespeare.’ ” 
Londen : Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 





PROFESSOR PEPPER’S WORKS. 
THE PLAYBOOK of SCIENCE. With 470 


Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


| 

| The PLAYBOOK of METALS. Including 
| Personal Narratives of Visits to Coal, Lead, Copper, and Tin 
| Mines, With 300 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


| SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS for YOUNG 
PEOPLE. be 100 Illustrations. Feap. nel cloth, 28. 


JOHN HENRY PEPPE 
Professor of Pe at the Royal Poly oi Institution. 


_Tondon: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon- street. 


Feap. 8yo. boards, price le. 6d.; 5 free by by post for 20 stampa 
LT AUNTS of the WILD FLOWERS. By 
MISS PRATT. Illustrated by Noel Humphreys. 


*,* A Fine Edition of the above is published, price 3s. 6d. bound 
in cloth, and with the Plates beautifully printed in colours. 


London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 


| 
| 
' 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


AR PICTURES from the SOUTH. By 

COLONEL B. ESTVAN, of the Confederate Army. rive. 
| trated with wot Portraits of the most distinguished Generals 
| and Plans of Battles. 


London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 





| Just published, price 1s. 
ve STOMACH MEDICALLY and 


MORALLY CONSIDERED in RELATION to HEALTH: 


Lectures read . tua St. Martin’s Library. By L. J. BEALE, 


Med. Off. Health 
Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


BlOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Nassay 
NIOR. Comprising Be: are r; Trenson du Coud ray; 
Lord Coke, pr Randolph rewe, Chief Justice Heath, Sir Matting 
Hale, Chief Justices Scroggs, Pemberton, and Hol It, Lord Mans. 
field ; Riembauer; the Kleinschrots; J. H. Ramcke ; a V. of 
Spain; Lord Bacon; Lord King; ee Colonel J. A. Kin 
*«The main topic of this book, m each oan 
vale consists of essays re’ rint- volume weare tempted > the 
pe from the Edi argh | 
is Law; and we think we io be ae with entertai 
may wy fully call it the most de- | and suggestive 1 ot we 
lightful law-book we have ever | must leave the book ts read. 
read. Mr. Senior deals with law | | ers, who will need Any galae to 
in its highest sense, as the ex- | the enjoyment of its various 
ression of a nation’s conscience | contents.” ‘xa miner, 
in the working of the social com- 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just ew Vol. I. in 8vo. with 6 Maps, a coloured Plate, 
Woodcut Lilustrations, price 15s. cloth, - 


LFcreres on the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

delivered at Chorleywood by WILLIAM LONGMAN. 
VoLuME THE First, from the Earliest Times to the Death of King 
Epwarp ITI, (a.p. 1327) ; with a copious Index. 

“The Lectures are by no, neatly candid and fair..... We 
means the sketchy, second-hand | suggest to schoolmasters that 
productions that pular lec- ier should try the experiment 
tures usually are; they are tho- of reading these Lectures to 

roughly practical and business- their more advanced a 
like; they tell their story with They are quite natu 
fulness and eg without tedious- simple in _ le, and thoroughly 
ness of detail; and they show a life-like te — pictures of the 
far better aie want of the men and times of old; and 
capacity an the wants of the schoolboys, a are sure, will 

lec- feel im them a pleasant relief 
turers ty pel ake generally | from’the formally didactic his- 
indicate. In his estimates of bona to which they are accus- 
character, Mr. Longman is emi- af ‘useum, 


London: Longman, Green, sad Co. Paternoster-row. 


PRANCATELLI'S STANDARD COOKERY 
BOOKS. 


1. The COOK’S GUIDE. 1,000 Recipes and 
40 Illustrations. 5s. 


2. The MODERN COOK. 1,500 Recipes and 


60 Illustrations. 12s, 
Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE CORPORATION OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 58. 


EMORAND A, REFERENCES and DOCU- 
TS relating to the ROYAL HOSPITALS of the 
CITY of 1 LOND ON. Prepared and printed under the directions 
of the Committee of the Court of Common Council, appointed in 
relation to the said Hospitals. 
Reprinted by Benjamin Pardon, Paternoster-row. 


The 14th Edition, greatly improved, with Coloured Plate, 2s. 6d. 


HE CUORABILITY of CONSUMPTION. 
By F. H. RAMADGE, M.D. F.R.C.P. &e. 

















NEW NOVELS. 


—_@——. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CARDINAL POLE; 
Or, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 
An Historical Romance. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


(This day. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


KILSORREL CASTLE. 


By the HON. A. CANNING. (This day. 





Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope’s New 
Novel. 
Ii: 3 vols. post 8vo. 
GIULIO MALATESTA. 
A NOVEL. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ La Beata,’ ‘ Marietta,’ &. 


In 2 yols. post 8vo. 

| THE RING OF AMASIS. 
| From the Papers of a German Physician. 
Edited by OWEN MEREDITH. 

4 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


a FALSE POSITIONS; 
By Mrs, BERNAL OSBORNE. 

| In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CHARLIE THORNHILL; 


Or, THE DUNCE OF THE FAMILY. 


| By CHARLES CLARKE. 


| 
Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


“Pat omy has never afforded more conclusive evi- 
dence in proof of the curability of a disease than it has in that of 
consumption.”’—Carsw 
‘* Experience convinces me that Dr. Ramadge’s work is full of in- 
terest, and merits the special attention of practitioners.” —Lebeau. 
London: Longman & Co. 








Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


E FAMILY AND ITS DUTIES: 

WITH OTHER ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES FOR 
SUNDAY Ser ad 
By ROBERT LEE, 

Minister of Greyfriars ; and Professor of Tibifeal Criticism in the 
Uniy ersity of Edinburg! 


“ There are iene of good sense in his book a great man: 
tht hing, apt pes e - — is; obvious ptoots of profoun 
inkin, 





w. 
“Dr. Lee's style is one of the best. It is is beautifully clear and 
simple ; and being, in the present volume, charged the wisdom 
of large experience, it is eminently fitted to attract ‘the young, 
satisfy ripe maturity, and nourish thoughtful age, with the sweet- 
ness, richness, and solidity of its varied seine Cite 

ow Citizen. 


__ London: mm: Longman ; & Co. . Edinburgh: William . Nimmo. 
Second Peson, with 62 Illustrations i W. Crane, engraved by 
Sections, 


W.I. Ls ~~ a New Map of the Forest and Geologic: 
4to. price 21s. 
HE NEW FOREST: its History and Scenery. 
By JOHN R. WISE. 

“We have one ob, — to books of this class,—by inducing 
ople to travel at home, they render the nooks and corners of 
England = much infested with tourists as are the decks of Rhine 
ts. The New Forest will now be ‘done,’ from Fawley to 
the terre 's Nest, by as many chattering folks as are to be found 
on the way to Mont Blane. To those who need a guide in the 
Forest, a companion who does not chatter, knows what i is best to 

be told, and tells it well, we beg to introduce Mr. Wise. 


ee Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 


\TANUAL of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 
by Dr. A. REVILLE, of Rotterdam, shortly, in n Eng- 
lish Translation, under the sanction and superv rvtsion of the ‘Author. 
TRAVELLING MAPS FROM KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS, 
I. 


S° OTLAND. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
With Index of easy reference to 9,250 Places on the Map. 
Price, ina Pocket-case, 78. 6d.; or in Sheets, 68, 
the A —_ which. has certainly  mathins:! like a riv: al in any map “4 
e CO or 
r road, 
so tae titetenc the length and reg Geo 
t has its representative here in double and single — a 


theneum. 











II. 
Bx etAND AND WALES. 
On Two Sheets, price 68.; or on Canvas in a Pocket-Case, 
with Index, 88. 
All the Mars from the Ree AL Arias, are published separately, 
with Index, price 3s. a 8! 
William Blackwood & & ak Edinburgh and London. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


———— 
Black’s School Atlas (Modern and 
ANCIENT). A Series of 40 Maps. 4to, or 8vo. 108. 6d. 


Black’s School Atlas, for Beginners, 


A Series of 27 Maps. Oblong 12mo. 22. 6d. 
Bryce’s Arithmetic of Decimals, 1s. 6d. 
Bryce’s Algebra. 5s. 
Bryce’s Book-Keeping. 5s. 
Bromby’s Church Student’s Manual. 


Feap. 8vo. red edges, price 3s. 


Bromby’s Book of Common Prayer. 
18mo. price 1s. 4d. 


Buchan’s Prose and Poetical Reader. 
3s. 


1s. 6d. 
Demaus’s Class-Book of English Prose. 


4s. 6d. Orin Two Parts, 2s, 6d. each. 


Buchan’s Poetical Reader. 


Demaus’s Introduction to English 
LITERATURE. 22. 


Demaus’s Young Scholar’s Guide. 

8. . 

Herschel’s Physical Geography. Crown 
8vo. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Herschel’s Meteorology. 12mo. 5s. 


Jacobs and Classen’s Latin Reader, 
by DONALDSON. 3s. 6d. 


Jukes’s Manual of Geology. 


tion. Crown 8yo. pp. 750, price 12s. 6d. 
Kelland’s Algebra (Complete). 7s. 6d. 
Kelland’s Elements of Algebra. 4s. 


Kemp’s Latin Exercises. 3s. 6d. Orin 
Two Parts, at 2s. each._INTRODUCTORY, 10d. 


Kitto’s History of Palestine. 


8. 6d. ; or with Map, 4a. 


Lockhart’s Catechism of Geography, 


12mo. price 1s. 


Masson’s Introduction to French 
LITERATURE, 2s. 6d. 


Masson’s French Literature. 4s. 6d. Or 
in Two Parts, at 2s. 6d. each. 


Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary. 5s. 
Pillans’s Classical Geography. 1s. 6d. 
Scott’s History of Scotland. 2 vols. 10s. 


Scrymgeour’s Class-Book of English 
POETRY. 4s. 6d. Orin Two Parts, 29. 6d. each. 


Schmitz’s Elementary Greek Gram- 
MAR. 33. 6d. 


New Edi- 


12mo. 


Spalding’s Introduction to Logical 
SCIENCE. Fcap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


Tytler’s History of Scotland. 
38. 6d. 


12mo. 


Tytler’s Modern History. 12mo. 3s. 
Tytler’s Ancient History. 12mo. 3s. 


Traill’s Medical Jurisprudence. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


Veitch’s Irregular Greek Verbs. 6s. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES Back. 


E. DESOR, of Neuchatel, 
Societies. 


THE ALPINE GUIDE. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with Key Map, 6 separate Maps, and 2 
Panoramas of Summits as seen from Mont Emilius and from 
the Becca de Nona, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
GUIDE to the WESTERN ALPS. By 
JOHN BALL, M.R.LA. F.L.S. &c., late President of the 
Alpine Club. With an Article on the Geology of the ree b 


Member of various Learn 


London: Longman, Green, and Cg. Paternoster-row. 





O E M &. 


Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





FIRST YEAR 


NEW WORK ON NEW ZEALAND. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with Map, price 5s. 
in CANTERBURY 
SETTLEMENT. By SAMUEL BUTLER. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





their Results. By 





Now ready, in 2 thick volumes, 8vo. price 248. cloth, 


HRISTIAN MISSIONS ; 
Edition, corrected and eT ‘ohh Present Time. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


their Agents and 
MARSHALL. Second 





Poems. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘ LYRA GERMANICA.” 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. antique cloth, 
L* RA EUCHARISTICA: Hymns and Verses 


on the Holy Communion, Ancient and Modern; with other 
Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





at the r 


to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


In feap. 8vo. with 2 Illustrations on Wood, price 5a. 


[PABTMOOR DAYS; or, Scenes in the Forest: 
By the Rev. E. w. L. DAVIES, M.A. Published 
uest of a few Old ‘Friends; and d by per 





London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





By ALA 
“The object of this volume is 
to suppl a selection of poetry 
Idren — x 4 take 
its place betw nurs 
so — deli ie the chil 


e 
uly placed i in its A ge 4 In 
uch a work two points are 
cosential : to excite and 
repay a child’s attention ; se- 
condly, stirring incidents re- 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS, FOR 
MATERNAL AND HOME TEACHING. 
In 1 vol. square feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
LAYTIME with the POETS; or, a Selec- 
tion x9 the best English Poetry for the Use of Children. 


inten ye. oe gg 7m of — 
of hese two 
atiributes crtany characterize 


— of } ad best descriptive 
narrative shorter pieces of 
Scott Byron, Southey, Kings- 
ley, Schiller, Gosthe. "Bryant, 
——— and other favourite 
poets. ka ‘ducational Times. 





London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





the Parana. By THOMAS W. 


ecsitt good Yo of travels, de- 
ribing a country of which 
there is still something new to 
tell, and written without affec- 
tation, and with a competent, 
though unobtruded knowledge | 
of the topics touched upon, is 


MR. HINCHLIFF’S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL AND 
BUENOS AYRES. 
Now wate in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Coloured Map ond 5 Illustra- 
ms in Chromo-lithography, price 128. 6d. cloth, 
oUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES; or, a 
\) Visit to Rio De Janeiro, ¢ the 0: 


Mountains, La Plates sad 
HIN nog ea a M.A. 


Author of * ‘Summer Months among the Alps. 


by no mane of every-day occur- 
rence. Mr. Hinchliff, however, 
has produced an account of his 
rambles’ in South America which 
fulfils all — bene tng ya 
turday Review. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





ANNE KEMB 


in her generation, she 
ve Bie ia! a pleasing 
account of h 
dwelt —_ ee 
grace, chivalry, of the Sou = 
planters, and expatiated on t! 
good ‘ood humour and _ affectionate 

isposition of their sable de- 
pao her book would have 

been welcome as an independent 
testimony to the truth of the 


ian life, 
= a ey dliness, | f 


MRS. KEMBLE’S AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


OURNAL of a RESIDENCE on a GEOR- 
GIAN PLANTATION in 1838 and 1939. By FRANCES 


ever, has re- 
erred truth to fiction, and has 
written the most outspoken, 


The authoress, how 


he | damning record against s! a 


— we have read for 

yous . The book should be 
on sae whe believes 

in i 


r. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





History of Hebrew Grammar. 


_ desi a ithe pean: The 
learned author gal 
pains in its borat 


COMPLETION OF DR. KALISCH’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
- Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
rng GRAMMAR, 


M. M. KALISCH, Ph.D. M.A. Part IT. The Exce 
tional , and Constructions: preceded by an Essay on the 


with Exercises. 


“The whole work is excellent |sacred tongue. The arrangement 


is good and perspicuous. We 


ne | jhave, therefore, no hesitation 


isch’s 





we m we may 9 safely ae ® it ‘the | 
pest 96 — ~e~y AY Bod 
‘ish lan; as 

the fullest iu all req 

thorough soquaintanee with the ! 





AE, for a | 


jin 
work to the favourable atten- 
ee ar bs eet the Old Test 

e lan; ) e ‘esta- 
ment.” Atheneum. 


*,* Part I. The Outlines of the Hebrew Lan- 
ely e, with Exercises; being a Practical Introduction to the 
- = - Hebrew, price 128. 6d. The Work complete in 2 vols. 


, ae Longman, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW EDITION OF NATURE- 
PRINTED FERNS. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 32. 


NATURE-PRINTED 
BRITISH FERNS; 


BEING FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SPE- 
CIES AND VARIETIES OF FERNS FOUND 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 


The Figures Nature-Printed by HENRY BRADBURY. 


** We have here pictures of all our British kinds of 
Ferns, with their principal variations of form, presented to 
us with precisely the same appearance as would be exhibited 
if the living species were pressed flat upon sheets of white 

per. The merest tyro may identify in a few minutes any 
species by simply placing the living leaf side by side with 
its portrait, which reproduces it in the minutest detail and 
in its natural dimensions.”—Quarterly Review. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
with a Map, 


MY DIARY NORTH AND 
SOUTH. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


‘Distinct as to materials, and in many places different as 
to tone from his Letters, Mr. Russell’s ‘ Diary’ is the best 
of the many sketches of American society published since 
the rupture of the Union. A hearty English manliness 
pervades it from first to last; and though its personalities 
will doubtless raise a storm of indignation above and below 
the Potomac, and bring upon the writer charges of be- 
trayed confidence and abused hospitality, the time may 
come when Americans of all parties, writing the history 0 of 
their great civil | war, will use its st ts as Pp 
able testimony.”—Athenaum. 





RUSSIA IN THE TIME OF 
PETER THE GREAT. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. 


THE DIARY 


OF 


AN AUSTRIAN SECRETARY OF 
LEGATION 


AT THE COURT OF THE CZAR PETER 
THE GREAT. 


TOGETHER WITH A NARRATIVE OF THE DANGEROUS 
REBELLION OF THE STRELITZ, ETC. 


Translated from the Original Latin, and Edited by 
COUNT MACDONNEL, K.S.LI. &c. 


** This is the translation of a work of extreme rarity, and 
of high historical value.”—Times. 


** The two volumes will be read with avidity, and we may 
add that those persons who have perused with horror the 
accounts of the atrocities.committed by the Russians in 
Poland—particularly that of ‘ trampling ’ and then murder- 
ing the wounded foe,—will be ready to account for it after 
closing this Diary, which describes manners and customs 
influencing the national character even in these later days.” 

Atheneum. 


‘This translation has certainly placed before us one of 
the most curious books which has of late issued from the 
press, especially the Diary, which records the author’s own 
experiences, and furnishes original anecdotes, not to 
found elsewhere, of the most remarkable man of his age.” 

Morning Post. 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
IMMEDIATELY. 

The CREAM of a LIFE: a Novel. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. [On July 27. 


DIARY of a PEDESTRIAN in 


CASHMERE and THIBET. By Capt. KNIGHT, 48th Regt. 
In 8vo. with many Lithographs and ne Woodcuts. 


A NEW EDITION of The INITIALS. 


By the Authoress of ‘ ag and ‘ At Odds.’ 


In crown post, 
with Two Illustrations, 6s. 


[On July 29. 


The ADVENTURES of ANDREW 


DEVERELL in NEW GUINEA and on the SPANISH 
MAIN. In2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


NOW READY. 
AT ODDS: The New Novel by the 


Authoress of ‘The Initials,’ and ‘Quits.’ In 2 vols. 


**The Baroness Tautphceus is one of the pleasantest of ee 
tellers. An Irishwoman by birth, and belonging te a family 
which already boasts a distinguished novelist in Miss Edgeworth, 
she not only can shine in conversation herself, but she can mz ake 
her heroes and heroines talk, and that brilliantly, and without 
effort or affectation. ‘At Odds’ may fairly lay im to many of 
the merits which made * The Initials’ so chs igi" age 
London Review. 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS: a Novel. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Mrs. WOOD’S POPULAR STORIES. 
EAST LYNNE. 6s. 
THE CHANNINGS. 6s. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 6s. 
*,* Each Work is embellished with Two Illustrations. 





FOR HIGHLAND TOURISTS. 


A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. By 


CUTHBERT BEDE, Author of‘ tomenegenn $ or, a Highland 
Home in Cantire.’ In post 8vo. 108. 


This book a a long succession pl lovely and romantic 
seenes.”"—Observe 
“The author pomenanen great powers of observation, joined to 
descriptive powers of no ordinary kind. The romantic scenery of 
och Lomond and the Trossachs is described with the eye of an 
artist and the language of a poet. A delightful companion to the 
tourist.” —Glasgow Examiner. 


LIEUT. - COL. “FISHER’S THREE 


YEARS in CHINA;; including Expeditions to Various Parts 
hitherto —— In demy 8vo. with many Illustrations 
and Maps, 1 
“A highly caine volume, affording an insight into the 
manners and lives of this pecans ar people.” "— Observer, 
** His pages contain lively accounts of adventures in China, and 
notes as to the natural scenery, the shooting, fishing, and agri- 
culture.” —John Bull. 


An ERRAND to the SOUTH in the 


SUMMER of 1862. By the Rev. W. WYNDHAM MALET. 
Feap. 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 

“This book can be recommended. It is full of touches and 
incidents, such as an eye-witness only could record. We have 
nowhere met with a more lively description of the operations of 
the Ngee squadrons.” —Guardian. 

k full of interest; and amidst numerous spirited anec- 
outs j--K. much useful information.”—English Churchman. 


The LIFE of -LACORDAIRE. By 
the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ The Life itself is very seme arkable—interwoven with the entire 
history of its country and pe ,—and opens to us a strange yet 
instructive glimpse of a Christi: anity not less fervent, pure, and 
true than anything in our Protestant records.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS, 


and UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By SIR F. W. LAS- 
CELLES WRAXALL, Bart. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

* For interest this work may vie with many a clever romance. 
It tells the history of arene however wonderful, that have lite- 
rally taken place.”—Su 

“A very treasure- house of attraction.”—Reader. 


The THIRD VOLUME of WASH- 
INGTON IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
**@he life of a man who has the rare distinction of being equally 
loved and honoured on both sides of the Atlantic. It includes a 
little public and much private life in America, travel, literary 
labour, and the narrative of his three years’ embassy in Spain. Of 
personal character there is much that is pleasant. We close it 
with an increase of regard for the man whose biography it con- 
tains.” —Atheneum. 


*,* This is copyright, and Booksellers are hereby cautioned 
any ement of such copyright. No other edition can 
be perfect. 


Any volume may be had viensiiaedl 


Riowarp Bentizy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great niin street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 


FRANCE. By G. T. LOWTH, tm Illustrated by the Hon. 
Exior Yorke, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 


’ 
LORD WILLIAM LEN NOX’s FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 2 yols. 

Among other celebrated and remarkable persons of whom anec- 
dotes are given in these volumes will be found the Emperors 
Alexander of Russia, Francis of Austria, and Napoleon III. 
Kings George IV., William LV., Louis XVIII., Frederick W illiam 
of Prussia, William of Holland ; the Dukes of York, Kent, Cam- 
bridge, Richm ond, Beaufort, Wellir ngton Lords Castlereagh, 
Fitzclarence, W orcester, Fortesoue, Bentinck, Hill, Derby, Fitz- 
hardinge, Elphinstone, ‘Hertford, Durham , Hay, Anglesey, "Egre- 
mont; Messrs. Pitt, Fox, Disraeli, Thomas Moore, Theodore 
Hook, Barham, Kemble, Kean, Smith, Duncombe, Mathews, 
and Count D Orsay ; the Duchesses of *Gloucester, Richmond, 
Devonshire Gordon, St. Albans, Rutland; Lady Blessington ; 

Mesdames Fitzherbert, Patterson, Grassini, Catalani, Malibran, 
V estris, Grisi, 

“We are pleased to acknowledge the entertainment we have 
derived from these amusing volumes—abounding in anecdote, and 
full of kindly feeling. Intimately associated with nearly all the 
men of wit and fashion of the present century, Lord ‘William 
Lennox has met with good fellowship all his life ; and his ‘ Remi- 
niscences * show that he was worthy of sharing it.”—Examiner. 


DR. MOUATS ADVENTURES and 


RESEARCHES among the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 16s. 

** Dr. Mouat’s book, whilst forming a most important and valu- 
able contribution to ethnology, will be read with interest by the 
eeneral reader.” —A theneum. 

r. Mouat’s volume will be welcome to very many by reason 
of the strange information with which it abounds. It is both 
amusing and instructive.”—Examiner. 


MR. FLEMING’S TRAVELS on 


HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: being a Summer's 
Ride beyond the GREAT WALL of CHINA. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

‘Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an 
untrodden region to tell of, and he photographs it and its people 
and their ways. Life-like descriptions are interspersed with per- 
sonal anecdotes, legends, stories of adventure, some of them reveal- 
ing no common artistic power.”—S, nectator. 

* Mr. Fleming has rendered us his debtor for much instruction 
and amusement. The value of his book is greatly enhanced hy 
the illustrations, as graphic as copious, and well executed, whic 
is saying much. %_Reader. 


MAN; or, The Old and New Phi- 


LOSOPHY ; salen Notes and Facts for the Curious, with 
Especial Reference to Recent Writers on the Subject of the 
Originof Man. By the Rev. B. W. SAVILE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“A more amusing or clever reductio ad absurdum than this 
upon the philosophical follies of the present age could scarcely be 
written.” — Messenger. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Seconp Epition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


CHEAP EDITION of MISTRESS 


and MAID. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN.’ Illustrated by Millais. 5s. bound. Forming the 
New ume of “HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By the Lady 


EMILY PONSONBY. 3 vols. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the 
Author of ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAITR,’ &. 3 vols. 
‘* This novel sustains the credit of the author’s previous works. 
It i isa story of well-sustained interest.” —. 
“ This tale is well written, and animated by, the va arious pations 
the -~) more most powerfully the human heart.”—Daily N 
7 e of the most powerful and interesting novels that have 
omen a this season. It will be read with vivid interest.”—Sun. 


LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. 


Mrs. NORTON. Fovurts Epition, with a Letter from the 
Author. 3 vols. 

From the Atuenaum.—‘ ‘ Lost and Sayed’ is a work of such 
rare excellence that it would create a stir anne: novel readers 
even if it had not Mrs. Norton’s name on the title-page. It sur- 
passes ‘ Stuart of Dunleath’ in strength, delicacy and finish.” 

From the Examiner.—*‘ Lost 4 * is a novel of rare 
excellence, fresh in its thought, artistic in its grouping, shrewd 
and subtle in its cheraqiet ainting, and — th a Lae e soul speak- 
ing through it. It is Yorton’s best p 

From the Daity News. me This story is putmmedeas full of excitin 
situations and stirring incidents. he characters are delineatec 
with great power. Above and be: we gn elements of a good 
novel, there is that indefinable charm with which true genius 
invests all it touches. In the largess sense, too, these volumes have 
a noble and courageous a. which must commend itself to 
the fervent good wishes of every sound-hearted reader.” 


VICISSITUDES of a GENTLE- 
WOMAN. 3 vols. 
** An admirable story.”— Messenger. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 
BROTHERTON, Author of ‘ Arthur Brandon.’ 3 vols. 

‘© Respectable Sinners’ is very clever. The style is io: bright and 
lively. tt t is a readable, entertaining book.”—Athena 

** Every quality that can lend attractiveness toa story is com- 
bined in this charming and graceful work. The style is admirable 
and orig and the plot is interesting throughout. The highest 
praise that cz an be given to ‘ Respectable Sinners’ is to say that it 
is not a novel to be skimmed, but read, and to which, when it has 
been read, one can return again and again with pleasure.” ”— Post. 


Also, next week, in 3 vols. 


THREE LIVES in ONE. 





N° 1864, Jury 18, ’63 





SHA SONGS and BALLADS, by 
Cnartes Disptn and Others, price 
2s. 6d. paper covers ; 3s. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
Roxburghe binding, is the New Volume 
of Bett & Datpy’s Pocket Votvumes, 


In the Press. 
The COMPLETE ANGLER. By 


— WALTON and CHARLES COTTON. With Two Por- 
raits. 


The POEMS of ROBERT BURNS, 
The SONGS of ROBERT BURNS. 


Now ready. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of 


SELBORNE. 3s. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 
The ROBIN HOOD 


28. 6d. 


The MIDSHIPMAN. 


BASIL HALL, R.N. 38. 


The LIEUTENANT 


MANDER. By Captain HALL. 3s. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 


28. 6d. 


GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. 2s. 


—WORKS. 32. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
LAMB’S TALES from SHAK- 


SPEARE. 23s. 6d. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
22. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
BALLADS. 


By Captain 
and COM- 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAIN- 
ED, and OTHER POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
Cloth, 6d. extra; Roxburghe binding, 1s. extra. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, small 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LITTLE 
FRENCH BOY. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

Uniform with the above, and the same price, 
WEHNERT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

100 Illustrations. 
ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


105 Illustrations. 
London: BELL & DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. 2 vols. price 10s. 


DENISE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ MADEMOISELLE MORI.’ 


“No extract can adequately express the kind of charm which 
the book has for us, which arises not from isolated passages at all, 
but in the grace and harmony of the execttion throughout. It is 
long since we have read a tale so full of real art with so few of the 
ordinary artistic vices.”—Spectator. 


“We should not do justice to the author if we did not say that 
her story presents a picture of finely-varied features. Her cha- 
poy vit not sketched from the life, are living; and when we 
turn b: to read some chapters which had especially Facees gh | us. 
we find coe beauties and our first impression con‘ 
enlarged.”—London Review. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, 8vo. 108 pages, price 1s. 


THE CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 


By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Servia and the Servians,’ &. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 
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LITERATURE 

Bill of the Play, Sir! (Street Publisher.) 
Some two or three years since the depressed 
fortunes of our theatres experienced a sudden | 
reaction. It is true that, in the seasons imme- 
diately preceding this period, an attractive work 
now and then roused the town from its apathy ; | 
but such an event was too rare to secure the 
prosperity of the drama proper,—Burlesque, 
indeed, seeming the only form of entertainment 
which could be counted on for profitable results. | 
Had rank been determined by success, the tiny 
house called “The Strand” might then have | 
been regarded as the head-quarters of theatrical | 
London. Its walls were nightly packed with a | 
delighted public; while audiences respectably | 
numerous, but not sufficiently so to defray the | 
great expense of attracting them, witnessed_Mr. | 
Charles Kean’s scenic and archeological revivals | 
of Shakspeare at the Princess’s, and smaller | 
gatherings lent a zealous but ineffectual support | 
to legitimacy at the Lyceum, then under the | 
control of Mr. Dillon. Drury Lane avowedly | 
relied for success upon the pantomime yearly fur- | 
nished by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, and the abate- | 
ment of its attraction was the ifvariable signal | 
for closing the theatre. Mr. Webster—who, like | 
his successor Mr. Buckstone, had been faithful to | 
some sort of legitimacy at the Haymarket—pro- 
vided, at the New Adelphi, fare as intellectual | 
as his patrons would tolerate. In proof of this | 
we may instance the dramas of ‘ Janet Pride’ 
and ‘The Dead Heart.’ To the manager's credit | 
it may be added, that he had even produced | 
the works of Shakspeare and Moliére on a stage | 
before devoted to melo-drama. Mr. Robson’s 
excellent acting in pieces of which ‘The Por- 
ter’s Knot’ is the type, had also gained due appre- | 
ciation. But it is scarcely doubtful that at the | 
theatres generally, the pantomimes and bur-'| 
lesques of Christmas and Easter brought with | 
them a financial success for which managers 
would have looked in vain to works of higher 
pretensions. i | 

The production of ‘The Colleen Bawn,’ how- | 
ever, opened a new era in theatrical history. | 
Here was a drama with a new stimulant, and | 
one so powerful that the star of Burlesque | 
itself paled before it. That ‘The Colleen Bawn’ 
was well written, and to some extent a drama ! 
of character as well as of incident, is not to be | 
denied ; but it is equally true that to the water- | 
cave scene, including the renowned “ header,” , 
its marvellous success must chiefly be ascribed. 
This work, the first formally distinguished | 
by the epithet “sensation,” was followed by | 
another of the same class from the pen of | 
Mr. Falconer. ‘Peep o’ Day,’ without possessing | 
the literary merit of its model, was equal to | 
it in spectacular effect and in the contrivance | 
of one of those elaborate situations, during | 
which an audience is held breathless by a | 
struggle for physical life. Mr. Falconer’s drama | 
proved a rival in attraction to that of Mr. Bou- | 
cicault, and, aided by the crowds that flocked 
to the International Exhibition of 1862,achieved | 
the longest run upon record. 

Almost contemporaneously with the success | 
of sensation plays an improvement took place 
in the prospects of the higher drama. Mr. | 
Fechter, who passed at a bound from refined 
melo-drama to Shakspeare, appeared in Hamlet, 
and repeated the character for nearly one hun- | 
dred nights. Asa pendant to this success in | 
tragedy, and co-incident with the advanced | 
run of the two sensation pieces, as Hamlet had 


| performance continued to delight the town, if we 


_ except an interval of a few weeks, for about a 
| year and a quarter. Into the grounds of its 
| attraction and into those of Mr. Fechter’s Ham- 
| let, we may inquire hereafter. It is enough at 
present to state the results of both performances 
in connexion with the hopes to which they 
gave rise. As the best expression of the latter, 
we may notice the fact that two commercial 
companies have been formed for the erection 
of as many theatres, one of which has its 
proposed site in the Haymarket, the other 
in Holborn, while rumours are afloat that a 
third company, with a similar object, is in 


process of establishment. Between the period, | 


however, which gave the impulse to these 


undertakings and the present time, signs have | 


occurred which can hardly be construed favour- 
ably for new speculations. The tide of theatrical 
success has now evidently declined from high- 
water mark, and it will be well if its ebb do not 
proveassuddenand extreme asitsrise. Although 
the play-going public of London is constantly 
recruited with provincial visitors, the revival of 
‘Peep o’ Day’ at Drury Lane was so thorough 
a failure, that the theatre was closed within 
two or three weeks of the event. The admir- 
able acting of Miss Herbert in ‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret’ maintained that unpleasant drama in 
the bills of the St. James’s for an unusual 
period ; the fortunes of the same theatre having 
been previously assisted by Mr. Leicester Buck- 
ingham’s skilful adaptation entitled ‘The Merry 
Widow.’ After more than a hundred and fifty 
nights, the drama with which Mr. Fechter 
inaugurated his season at the Lyceum still 
keeps its place. On the other hand, the compact 


version of ‘Aurora Floyd’ at the Princess’s | 
had a respectable but not extraordinary run; | 


while another rendering of the same novel dis- 
appeared from the boards of the Adelphi with 
ominous rapidity. It is no secret that at some 
other theatres good pieces and efficient acting 
have been presented to audiences scarcely more 
numerous than the performers engaged; and 
that the once potent charm of Burlesque has 
been in vain employed to win back the retreat- 
ing public. Viewed on its tragic side, the 
prospects of legitimacy never seemed darker 
than at present. The management of Sadler's 
Wells has been resigned by Mr. Phelps, after 
a long and at first successful attempt to uphold 
the national drama; and the theatre has since 
been re-opened for widely different objects. The 
Lambeth theatre, opened by Mr. Boucicault, is 
closed. On the whole, it would scarcely seem 
that there is any need for new theatres. How 
to fill those which we have already, is a problem 
which will sufficiently tax managerial enterprise. 

The attraction of Burlesque is, as we have 


| should be the leading features of our stage ; and 
it is most likely that a constant demand for 
either class of writing would soon prové ex- 
haustive to its producers. The Sensation 
Drama, formed of rapid incidents culminating 
in a thrilling crisis, leaves little room for dia- 
logue, and generally reduces the characters to 
| mere skeletons. In such works we ate interested 
| in the dramatis persone, who are comparatively 
| ciphers, on account of the events which happen 
to them—a process just opposite to that of 
legitimacy, in which events, however striking 
in themselves, take their highest value from 
the characters engaged. In the absence of 
marked character, there is no individual to 
whom we can attach ourselves; hence, Sen- 
sation Dramas can never excite either that 
admiration, grief or terror, which we feel when 
men and women stand out from the canvas, 
and when the incidents of the scene move us 
on account of the persons. The men and women 
of Sensation interest us chiefly as beings to 
whom an event occurs; those of the higher 
drama as beings in whom qualities are un- 
folded. A sensation story, then, which can 
hardly be said to engage the intellect or the 
finer emotions, must interest the senses; but 
the motives of such interest are few, and danger 
to physical life isso much the strongest of them, 
that when once employed any other would seem 
tame. Thus, almost of necessity, a sensation 
drama must hinge on an attempted murder and 
a hair-breadth escape. The inference is, that, 
whatever variety of treatment be displayed, the 
sameness of theme must, at last, prove weari- 
some to the spectator—a result, of course, fatal 
| to attraction. 

Burlesque, like Sensation, is liable to be 
soon used up. Excellent as a relief, it cannot 
subsist long as a leading entertainment. ‘The 
very popularity which it enjoyed some years 
| since has gone far to dry up, for the time, the 
| springs by which it was fed. The enjoyment of 
| Parody depends, after all, upon a certain rever- 
| ence for the originals that are parodied. So long, 
| for instance, as we appreciate the poetry and ro- 
| mance of mythology and fairy story, we can relish 
| the odd union of likeness and contrast which bur- 
| lesques drawn from these sources present. So 

long as we have an interest in Othello and his 
_ jealousy, in Romeo and his love, we may find 
| pleasure in the comical inversion of these 
serious themes, in the same way that we are 
; amused by political caricatures of statesmen 
| whom we respect. But when an unbridled rage 
for the ridiculous causes us to discredit all the 
romance and earnestness of life, there is at once 
an end to the very condition of mind upon 

which Burlesque must rely. If we believe that 
| jealousy and love themselves are mere senti- 





—w— 


said, clearly on the wane; and it may well be | mentalities, we can feel no more pleasure in a 
doubted whether Sensation Dramas have not ; comic rendering of Othello or Romeo than we 
seen their best days. We have no intention to could in Mr. Punch’s sketches of Lords Pal- 
disparage either form of entertainment. It is | merston and Derby if we ceased to trust in 
impossible to deny that a story told forcibly to | their integrity and ability. Indifference to the 
the eye possesses a natural source of interest, | originals would be followed by indifference to 


or that the humours and raillery of travesty 
may conduce to harmless and, in some cases, 
healthy enjoyment. Even a mind otherwise 
poetical must be wanting in that practical 
sympathy which is one element of imagination, 
if it can view with indifference the peril of Mr. 
Falconer’s heroine in ‘ Peep o’ Day,’ or fail to 
rejoice in the gymnastic feat by which she is 
rescued. The mood, too, must be ungenial 
which can find no pleasure in the extravaganzas 
of Mr. Planché, whose wit and refinement 
raised graceful frolic into an intellectual art, or 


in the burlesques of his not unworthy successor, | 


their caricatures. 
| Unhappily, the decline of Burlesque and 
| Sensation by no means implies reviving taste 
| for a higher class of performances. The Poetic 
| Drama—Tragedy especially—is, so far as re- 

lates to the stage, all but extinct. It would 
_ hardly be rash to say, that since the production 
of ‘ Virginius,’ forty years since, no original 
| tragedy has proved remunerative to the manager 
| who first produced it. We are even disposed to 
| think that ‘ Virginius’ itself might be included 
/in this statement, although that noble work 
became a stock-piece, and its revival, both in 


been with their commencement, came the Lord , Mr.Brough. Notwithstanding this, it can hardly | London and the provinces, occasionally served 
Dundreary of Mr, Sothern, This extraordinary | be desirable that Burlesque and Sensation | the purposes of a “star.” The ‘Ion’ of the late 
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Mr. Justice Talfourd, though greatly admired, 
had but a moderate run; and in this respect 
may probably be classed with Mr. Westland 
Marston’s ‘ Patrician’s Daughter’ and Mr. 
Lovell’s ‘ Provost of Bruges,’—tragedies which, 
though they have since been attractive, were 
unprofitable to the theatres that introduced 
them. Obviously this state of affairs is not cal- 
culated to make managers zealous in the cause 
of tragic poets. It is a poor consolation to the 
theatrical husbandman, that nurslings which he 
rears at great expense, though barren in his 
own soil, may gradually mature into reputation 
and bear fruit when transplanted. 

The first and easiest method of accounting 
for the treasury failures. of contemporary tra- 
gedy is to ascribe them to the incompetence of 
authors. Setting aside our greatest dramatists, 
it may be allowed that better tragedies than 
those of our own time have been written; but 
we could refer to many others which, though 
undeniably worse, attained to popularity. A 
course of reading, furnished by the ‘Tancred 
and Sigismunda’ of Thomson, the ‘ Phzedra and 
Hippolytus’ of Edmund Smith, ‘The Siege of 
Damascus, by Hughes, or the ‘Anna Bullen’ 
of Banks, might prove a wholesome corrective 
to those who are always ready to impute the 
decline of the drama to the shortcomings of 
living writers. Formal without dignity, stilted 
‘without passion, elaborate yet unsubstantial, 
unutterably tedious in development yet weak 
in climax, the tragedies which we have named 
can only be compared as foils with Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘ Legend of Florence’—virtually a tra- 
gedy, Mr. Browning’s ‘ Blot on the ’Scutcheon,’ 
or Mr. Troughton’s ‘ Nina Sforza.’ These three 
dramas, though they have their places in lite- 
rature, have, within a few years of their pro- 
duction, died out of the memory of playgoers ; 
while the works with which we have contrasted 
them were highly successful in their day, and 
engaged the talents of the best actors. The 
truth is, that when the current of taste sets 
decidedly in a given direction, mediocrity will 
not repel, and, when the reverse is the case, 
merit will not attract. If we grant that modern 
poets have not sufficiently complied with the 
present demand for rapid action, it is fair to 
add, that they have received no encouragement 
to perfect themselves in the mechanics of their 
art. That the decline of tragic appreciation 
proceeds from causes quite independent of the 
demerits of existing writers, is shown by the 
fact that in our times no attempt to main- 
tain the Poetic Drama has prospered, even 
when the revival of standard works has beert 
chiefly relied on. Mr. Macready’s management 
of Drury Lane combined such excellence of 
acting with such poetical suggestiveness of 
scenery and grouping, that the result then 
gained is little likely to be surpassed. Probably 
Shakspeare himself had never before been so 
felicitously rendered. Yet the issue of this ex- 
periment was a legacy of poetical memories to 
a select public and heavy loss to the manager. 
Mr.Charles Kean, although he sometimes drove 
the principle of illustration into excess and 
converted his theatre too much into a com- 
pound of diorama and museum, followed in 
the track of his predecessor, worthily upon the 
whole, but with no better reward. 

The unprecedented run of ‘Hamlet’ when 
performed by Mr. Fechter, might, at first sight, 
seem to prove that Shakspearian tragedy 
would recover its popularity if adequately re- 
presented. To the success of Mr. Fechter in this 
- many causes, however, contributed besides 

is merit as an actor. The appearance of a per- 
former from the French stage in one of the 
most renowned characters of our own was in 
itself an event to rouse curiosity. This feeling 


’ 


was greatly increased both by the novelty of 
the stage arrangements and by that of Mr. 
Fechter’s style. There was an endeavour 
throughout to discard all that was conventional 
or high-flown, and to accommodate the charac- 
ter to the tone of modern society. The executive 
skill of the actor, and the fact that a great por- 
tion of Hamlet’s character falls naturally into 
colloquialism, rendered the attempt successful. 
We must also credit Mr. Fechter with a | 
genuine pathos, which, if it did not raise his | 
performance into imagination, certainly made 
it an elevated specimen of the real school of 
acting. The very fact that the scenes of passion 
were toned down to the restrained feeling which 
a modern gentleman might display under ex- 
citement, was a new charm in the eyes of many. 
Hamlet, so presented, was in spirit and manner 
a being very like to the average humanity of | 
to-day, and it was thence inferred that the per- | 
formance was true to nature. But to what kind 
of nature? it may be asked. To one transient 
phase of man, or to that deep and abiding reality 
which underlies all the successive aspects of 
mere taste and manners? Let it be understood 
that it is only in regard to passion that we raise 
this question. In other respects the merits of 
Mr. Fechter’s rendering were unequivocal. It 
is significant, however, that in Othello, where 
passion is the main source of interest, he failed 
to carry the sympathy of his audience. No col- 
loquial ease, no surface reality, could avail him 
here. He either could not or would not abandon 
himself to the impulse of the situation; and 
the most blasé critic felt instinctively that 
either Shakspeare had erred as to the concep- 
tion of passion, or Mr. Fechter as to the means 
of expressing it. 

Recurring to the Hamlet of this gentleman, 
we may, perhaps, detect the main obstacle | 
which the Ideal Drama has now to encounter. | 
Hamlet attracted in Mr. Fechter’s hands be- 
cause it was supposed to conform to nature— 
“nature” meaning, in this case, the tone of 
modern life. No theory, however, can be more 
fatal to dramatic poetry-than that which makes 
its acceptance depend upon truth to the habits 





and modes of feeling of extreme civilization. 


may have been a great evil, but scarcely greater 
than the scepticism which admits of no ideal 
at all. 

Let us now examine a little more minutely 
the effect of this scepticism upon Dramatic 
Poetry. When emotion is regarded as inflated 
and untrue, unless conveyed in the language of 
the drawing-room, the club, or the street, the 
very conditions of his art are denied to the 
poetic writer. The realities with which he deals 
are not the habits and modes of speech which 
the actual world presents, but the deep and 
universal truths of our nature. In portraying 
these, he has not only to speak through his 
characters, but for them. He treats them as if 
they were on his own level, both as to the 
power of feeling and to that of expression. He 
represents not only the individual in the tragic 
situation, but, through his lips, all the sugges- 
tions of the situation itself. He invests his 
characters not merely with the feeling of their 
condition, but with the full perception of it as 
it would appear to others. In other words, he 
supplements the feelings proper to those who 
are engaged in the action with his own insight 
as a spectator of it; and, by thus blending 
passion with contemplation, — a result 
which would have been incoherent if derived 
only from the former source—tame if furnished 
solely by the latter. Yet this process, so neces- 
sary if the essential truths of the soul are to be 
expressed, is of course false if judged by the 
test of actual life. The true nature of the de- 
mand on poetry for literal truth may be better 
understood if we apply the same exaction to 
the sister art of Sculpture. Who could ap- 
plaud the taste that would put an Apollo into 
a coat or a Venus into crinoline?, Now, what 
dress would be to Sculpture, the mannersof daily 
life are to Poetry. It may sometimes exist in 
spite of them—never on account of them. If it 
be sometimes desirable to show that there is an 
ideal soul even in the world of to-day, this end 
is to be worked out by painting the broad and 
symbolic features of the age, not by dwelling 
on its trivial peculiarities. Again, not only is 
the language of society too poor and artificial 
for the display of the passions, but their fre- 


The social effects of such civilization are a re- | quent effect in real life is to destroy, or at least 
straint on the utterance of feeling and a distaste | to impede, the power of expression. Men in 
for enthusiasm, than which nothing can more | general, when they experience strong emotions, 
conflict with an art which requires passion for | are no more able to paint them distinctly than 


its element and imagination for its form. The 
curb which, in a polished era, men set upon 
their language, naturally affects the emotions 
which language represents: impulses which are 
never strongly uttered cease, in time, to be 
strongly felt. In the decline of emotion, in the 
decaying sense of inward realities, the public 
mind instinctively seeks from Art another kind 
of reality—that of visible life. We may see, at 
present, in all branches of intellectual effort, 
how eagerly this demand is made and complied 
with: in pictures, which subordinate the ex- 
pression of the human countenance to the mar- 


| sailor on the point of shipwreck to give, at 
| the time, a clear and graphic account of his 
‘sensations. A slavish adherence to fact, then, 
| besides limiting passion by the restraints of 
| conventional language, would often deny to it 
‘even intelligible utterance. Who can believe, 
|for instance, that an actual.Lear could have 
'shaped his agony into the sublime phrases of 
' the well-known curse ?—or that Macbeth could 
have described the terrific vision of the dagger 
'with the minute and ordered detail employed 
| by Shakspeare? It was enough for the poet 


| that his language, in each case, was true to the 





vellous reproduction of a dress, the fac-simile | particular emotion, true to all that was involved 
of a wall, or the microscopic detail of a leaf,— in the mental state of the speaker, though in 
in novels, some of which, happy as transcripts | real life it might have exceeded his power of 
of society, studiously avoid the passions, while | thought or even of physical expression. To 
others atone for the morbid interest of crime, | realize this inner truth, to lift the spectator 
the motives and moral effects of which are | from the realities of accident to those of essence, 
slurred over, by a photographic narrative of |is the very office of imagination; nor can it 
the crime itself,—in a school of oratory in the | possibly flourish when the process is reversed, 
senate, not wanting in shrewdness, satire and | and truth to external fact is made the criterion 
humour, but which would treat as mere raving | of character and passion. 

the impassioned eloquence of a Chatham or| We have little hope, then, that the purely 
a Burke. No doubt, in all this we may trace a | imaginative drama will see an early revival; 
natural reaction from the artificial and stagey | still, such an event might be prepared for, if our 
manner of the eighteenth century ; but to re- | few ideal writers would consent to meet the age 
press imagination and enthusiasm on system is | on its own terms and infuse into the reality 


almost as bad as to counterfeit them. The in- | which it exacts a nobleness of spirit and aim 
sincerity which was always parading its ideals | which may coexist with the homeliest forms. 
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In ‘The Lady of Lyons’ Sir E. B. Lytton won 
the public to accept a fair amount of romance 
by relieving it with shrewd and caustic humour. 
Even cynical minds ventured to enjoy senti- 
ment when the poet showed himself also a man 
of the world, and thus gave them a sort of pledge 
that there was nothing ridiculous in the indul- 
gence. The success of Mr. Dickens in animating 
with poetic intensity creations that outwardly 
bear the stamp of the age, or even of the year, 
suggests also what competent hands might effect 
for the drama by the same method. If pursued, 
we might obtain new plays which, although 
conforming in manners and language to modern 
habits, and therefore so far prosaic, would 
be imaginative in their tone and purpose. 
Such a result would be no slight gain in itself; 
the drama would once more bea branch of lite- 
rature, and a taste for its highest examples 
might gradually be redeveloped. We recom- 
mend, then, to our more aspiring dramatists, if 
any such remain, a greater plasticity than they 
have yet shown. The decline of any art can 
never, with fairness, be altogether charged upon 
the public. However unfavourable poets may 
find the sang froid of our times, it is, after all, 
but a superficial aspect of human nature, which 
leaves its essence much the same as ever. When 
events—say an Indian Revolt or a Cotton 
Crisis—call for brave and sympathising hearts, 
we find a prompt answer from the “ curled 
darlings” of fashion, whose apathy offers such 
provoking resistance to ideal excitements. The 
stratum of romance may now lie undera rather 
prosaic crust, but the genius that cannot, or will 
not, pierce this crust, is wanting either in power 
or in resource. 

To the muse of Comedy the stars are at 
present kinder than to her graver sister. The 
enjoyment of human foibles and eccentricities, 
or of delicate and kindly sentiment, may long 
survive all relish for the display of passion 
and imagination. It is to Comedy, perhaps, that 
we must now chiefly turn for what Sensation 
denies us—pictures of men and women. The 
unique career of ‘Lord Dundreary’ and the 
acceptance just gained by Lady Gifford’s coup- 
d essai, ‘ Finesse,’ show that a large audience can 
still be interested without the thrill of a crisis of 
horror. The success of the latter work is, doubt- 
less, in some measure, due to the social position 
of the writer, and it cannot be denied that some 
of her characters run into extravagances that 
would be. remarkable even in farce. Still, the 

art of the hero has so much individuality, the 
anguage given to him is so natural and earnest, 
and one other character—the domestic with a 
mania against foreigners—shows so much easy 
humour, that the piece, admirably acted through- 
out, deserved its reception. The Lord Dun- 
dreary of Mr. Sothern, though capitally filled 
in, was, in point of outline, more of a caricature 
than a likeness ; yet if it presented no very faith- 
ful type of the class portrayed, some salient fea- 
tures of that class were hit off with marvellous 
truth. The “swell” of our own times, a distinct 
being, by the way, from the “fop” and the 
“dandy ” of the past, is clearly marked by an 
ineffable self-complacency that can afford to 
be perfectly good-humoured. In former days, 
the man of fashion plumed himself upon his 
wit, his gallantry, or his address. It remained 
for our age to produce the species in which a 
sense of position enables its possessor to look 
down upon intellect, energy and purpose—in 
fact, upon all the qualities by which men in 
general have to earn a reputation. This speci- 
ality was happily embodied by Mr. Sothern ; 
and could we hope that his satire upon inane 
egotism had been fully understood and applied, 
it would have fulfilled one of the true ends of 
dramatic teaching. The languid good humour, 


the indifference and shallow self-satisfaction of 
modern fashion, are highly suggestive to the 
painter of manners. In exposing these traits to 
just ridicule, Comedy might not only find new 
scope for humour, but might aid in restoring a 
healthy tone of feeling and judgment; a tone to 
which even the tragic writer might appeal with- 
out fear that passion would be regarded as 
“sham,” or poetry as inflation. 

From the facts now recorded, the reader may 
form a tolerable estimate of dramatic prospects. 
He will not find much warrant for glowing anti- 
cipations, either of intellectual or financial suc- 
cess. The reflection that “ when things are at the 
worst they begin to mend” is, perhaps, the most 
hopeful the case will admit of. One fact, how- 
ever, may be thought encouraging—we mean the 
share recently taken by men of station and in- 
fluence in theatrical projects. While we cannot 
think that there is any present need for new 
theatres, the elevation and prosperity of those 
which exist might be greatly promoted by the 
best representatives of the class named. In Eng- 
land it is certain, whether the fact be to our 
credit or otherwise, that rank and fashion have 
much to do with forming the popular taste. 
The bias of the “ upper ten thousand” is even- 
tually as decisive with the masses in matters of 
Art as in those of dress. It is true that rank 
without enlightened taste could accomplish 
nothing in the way of intellectual reform, but 
we have those amongst us in whom both forces 
are combined, and from their efforts much might 
be expected. Men who united culture with 
social distinction were the first supporters of 
our drama; and, fallen though it be from its 
early glory, the same class, in our time, might 
possibly bring about its restoration. 





Memoirs of the Abbé Lacordaire. By the Count 
de Montalembert, One of the Forty of the 
French Academy. Authorized Translation. 
(Bentley.) 

Tue Count de Montalembert is a man of mark. 

By birth allied to old French nobility, and also 

to English yeomanry—by nature endowed with 

enthusiasm, which may imply credulity and pre- 
judice, but also disgust at and rejection of all 
that is mean, or temporizing, or prudent,—he 
stands and sustains himself among French lite- 
rary men as a devout Catholic and a devoted 
politician, in a peculiar position. With all his 
power, with all his sincerity, with all his sub- 
mission (this a consequence of subscription to 
an infallible dogma,) is mixed up an amount of 
vanity calling itself humility ; of poetical feeling 
expressed in glowing commonplaces, such as 
place his eulogy—for this is no memoir—on 

Father Lacordaire among partisan books, within 

the circle of which adulation and suppression 

meet. We have no doubt that M. de Mont- 
alembert has done his utmost to be just as well 
as generous; but if he has seen his subject 
clearly in all its points of view, he has failed to 
present it. He does not prove Father Lacor- 
daire’s oratorical powers; he does not display 
the disinterested virtues of which he talks so 
loudly. There is no systematic narration of the 
few and uneventful incidents of the Dominican 
preacher’s life; and one or two of its passages 
are evaded rather than dwelt on. 

This book, then, though its pretensions have 

a certain sound and emphasis, is virtually a 

fragment. We are told in it, however, that the 

famous orator was “the son of a village doctor, 

brought up by a pious mother,” who became a 

sceptic during the course of his studies in the law 

schools,—that he had his eyes “ opened. to the 
nothingness of irreligion by a sudden and secret 
stroke of grace,”—that, on this, he selected the 





priesthood as his field of duty, and was ordained 





in the year 1827, at that timeapparently destined 
to be one among the many who fulfil their duties 
in an orderly fashion, and are useful, it may be, 
in proportion as they are obscure. In 1830, he 
joined the Abbé de Lamennais and his memo- 
rialist in establishing the paper L’ Avenir, des- 
tined by its founders to “regenerate Catholic 
opinion in France” :— 

“He was then twenty-eight years of age ; dressed 
as a layman (the state of Paris rendering the 
wearing of the ecclesiastical costume impossible), 
his tall, slight frame, his fine regular features, his 
beautifully chiselled forehead, the already royal sit 
of his head, his dark flashing eye, a certain lofty 
elegance subdued by a modesty noticeable in his 
whole person; all this was but the outer garment of a 
soul which seemed ready to overflow, not only in 
the tourneys of public speech, but in the confiden- 
tial outpourings of intimacy. His brilliant eye 
bespoke at the same time treasures of anger and 
tenderness: it seemed to be on the look-out not 
only for enemies to combat and overthrow, but for 
hearts to conquer and win. His voice, already so 
firm and vibrating, assumed at times a tone of 
infinite sweetness. Born for strife and for love, his 
whole being already bespoke the two-fold empire 
of soul and talent. He appeared to me bewitching 
and terrible, the type of enthusiasm in the cause 
of good, of virtue armed for truth. I saw in him 
a chosen one, predestined to all that youth most 
adores and covets—genius and glory. But he, 
more charmed by the sweet joys of Christian friend- 
ship than by the distant echoes of renown, showed 
me that the greatest struggles but half move us; 
that they leave us strength enough to live above 
all the life of the heart; that days begin and end 
according as a cherished memory awakes or subsides 
in the soul. It was he who thus spoke to me; 
adding immediately, ‘ Alas! we ought to love the 
infinite alone, and that is why when we do love, 
that which we love is so infinitely accomplished in 
our soul.’ On the morrow after our first meeting, 
he took me to hear his mass, which he said in the 
chapel of a little convent of Visitandines, in the 
Quartier Latin; and we already loved each other, 
as people are wont to love in the pure and generous 
outpourings of youth, and under the fire gf the 
enemy. He condescended to enjoy this connexion 
which he had wished for, and on which he congra- 
tulated himself in terms akin to his classical and 
democratic ideas. Shortly before, he wrote—‘My 
soul, like Iphigenia, awaits my brother at the foot 
of the altar.’ Then talking of his newly made friend 
to an older one he said: ‘I love him as if he were 
a Plebeian.’ * * The only singularity about him 
was his liberalism. By a phenomenon, at that time 
unheard of, this convert, this seminarist, this con- 
fessor of nuns, was just as stubborn a liberal as in 
the days when he was but a student and barrister.” 

The triumvirate, formed by De Lamen- 
nais, Lacordaire and our noble author (who 
is thoroughly alive to the distinction of his 
position as a member of the House of Peers), 
could not long hang together. That the three 
men were all of them self-occupied and ambi- 
tious (with a due show of obedience to the 
Infallibility which shuts in heart, hope and 
opinion, as fearfully as the iron shroud of the 
romance) is evident. M. de Lamennais, who 
had small position to lose, and great ideas, how- 
soever incomplete, which burned in his brain 
till the tongue dared not be still, by degrees 
disengaged himself more and more from the 
authority which permits no mind to wake, no 
tongue to speak,—and his liberalism ended in 
those strange semi-pantheistic utterances, be- 
longing to the time during which they were bred, 
and which, for awhile, were rated by imperfect 
thinkers, by outrageous believers, by moralists 
anxious to enlarge social outlets and excuses, 
as so many ey of a new Gospel. It 
is curious to find M.de Montalembert defending 
the cause of Catholic liberty by representing 
Lacordaire’s secession from the influence of 
Lamennais asthe consequence of his subscrip- 





tion to the Pontifical verdict. But the same in- 
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consistently consistent tone pervades the entire 
Memoir; proving, with a quiet but most signi- 
ficant force, how great—be it ever so adroitly 
covered —is the amount of private judgment, 
reciprocal distrust, sharp grudging criticism 
and free will, aping the renunciation of free 
will, within the fold, over which human Infualli- 
bility directly commissioned from on _ high, 
presides. 

In a style of oriental exaggeration, M. de 
Montalembert recalls how Lacordaire, after 
having detached himself from the dangerous 
counsels of De Lamennais, bent himself to 
rescue his friend from the same evil influence :- 

“ But amongst those souls, honestly mistaken, 
and deeply shaken by the empire of that fatal 
genius, there was one which Lacordaire loved 
above all, and which, after all the others, persisted 
in a disinterested attachment, less perhaps to the 
person of the fallen apostle, than to the great idea 
which seemed buried in his fall. From the midst 
of his personal trials and struggles, Lacordaire 
devoted to this soul the intensest ardour of his 
zeal, the purest and most violent passion of his 
heart, It was for this soul, that, unknown to 
the world, he poured out the richest treasures of 
his eloquence ; ‘ Vadit ad illam que perierat donec 
inveniat eam.’ Would that I could say all, and quote 
the numerous letters, which, for the space of nearly 
three years, pursued this ungrateful task! * * I 
doubt whether his genius and his goodness ever 
shone more purely and more brightly than in this 
obscure and stubborn combat for the salvation of a 
well-loved soul. In the vain hope of escaping the 
pain and torment of a too crueMconflict I made for 
Germany, whither I was followed by the appeals of 
M. de La Mennais. Even whilst considering him- 
self obliged as a priest to sign formularies of sub- 
mission to the Holy See, the unfortunate man an- 
swered my fears and my filial representations by con- 
gratulating me on the independence of my position 
asa layman: he urged me to cling to it at any price. 
‘That voice,’ he wrote, ‘which formerly shook the 
world, would not to-day move a set of little school- 
boys.’ But the same post which brought me these 
poisoned letters, brought me others much more 
numerous, in which the true priest, the real friend, 
pleaded the cause of truth, by pointing out to me 
the ever-accessible heights of light and peace. He 
even came in person to seek me ont, and exhort me 
at the’shrine of St. Elizabeth. Before as well as after 
this too short journey, he returned to the charge with 
unflagging energy and unconquerable perseverance. 
Sacrificed, misunderstood, repulsed, he nevertheless 
continued his fruitless warnings and his ever-verified 
predictions ; but with what logic, what keen and 
touching eloquence, what a charming mixture of 
severity and humble affection, what salutary turns 
of unsparing frankness and irresistible sweetness! 
Providence in its tenderest mercies could have done 
neither better nor more.” 

Wecannot admirethe taste of theabove, which 
is a fair sample of the whole book. The events 
recorded are, as has been said, very few. How 
Lacordaire became a preacher, at first with only 
limited success for his oratory,—how he was 
adopted (so to say) by Madame Swetchine, a 
Russian lady, who for many years kept a salon 
of great repute, and who was looked up to by 
many devout and enthusiastic people as nothing 
short of a saint,—how it grew a purpose with 
him to vindicate and promote the establishment 
of religious confraternities in France, and con- 
sequently how he startled the crowds, who filled 
Notre Dame to hear the sermon, by mounting 
the pulpit in the white robe of a Dominican 
friar :—these things make up the matter of an 
empty and sonorous panegyric. To allow the 
reader yet one opportunity more of judging how 
far the above verdict is justified, we transcribe 
one of M. de Montalembert’s most subtle and 
sounding passages—that in which he endea- 
vours to do the difficult feat of characterizing 
the Dominican’s oratory :— + 


“« Much of Lacordaire’s success was undoubtedly 





due to improvisation; for he was, what is a very 


rare thing, a real extempore speaker! He prepared 
his discourses by short but intense labour, and did 
not write them. He corrected but slightly—I may 
say, too slightly—the short-hand copy of each of 
his conferences, taken beneath the pulpit, handed 
over to his examination the following day, and pub- 
lished during the week in the form in which they 
have ever since appeared. There was doubtless in 
his accent, almost in the same degree as in M. Ber- 
ryer’s, (that other monarch of extempore speakers,) 
that piercing and inimitable something which 
strikes the very deepest chords of the soul, and 
which, whilst it testifies to the reality and depth of 
the orator’s emotion, carries away and captivates 
the hearer. I still remember, with an inward 
shudder, the despairing ring of his voice, when, in 
the picture drawn by him of the frailty of human 
love, he uttered the words, ‘It is gone, for ever 
gone!’ But I do not hesitate to affirm, setting 
aside all the partiality of a friend, and relying on 
a certain practical knowledge of the chief orators 
of my time, that there has never been among us 
one whose improvisation so well stands the test of 
reading, and keeps in that crucible so much fire, 
life and freshness. Those who have heard him and 
now read him, easily experience again the same 


invincible charm as when they heard him. Those | 


who have never heard him will discover in him, 


despite all his blemishes, an accomplished writer | 


and a wonderful orator. That there were gaps and 
defects in his talent I shall not attempt to deny. I 
too frequently pointed them out to him during his 
lifetime not to have a right to recognize them 
to-day. He was incomplete, like all men, even the | 
greatest. He did not always escape the emphatic; 
he did not avoid with sufficient care declamation ; 
and he is responsible for the propagation of these 
faults among his far too numerous imitators. His 
dialectics were sometimes weak and hazy ; he some- 
times troubled and pained his hearers by giving to 
the objections he purposed to combat a strength 
which his refutations did not always neutralize. 
He too seldom attained beauty by simplicity. Al- 
though his voice was undoubtedly the most eloquent 
that has been heard in the pulpit since the time of 
Bossuet, he wanted precisely that sublime simpli- 
city by which that incomparable genius verges on 
perfection. Lacordaire had a certain leaning for 
subtilty, not only in his expression, but also in his 
thought ; and this was another bond between him 
and that noble woman whose name will stand by | 
his in history, as it does in the heart of all those 
who have loved them. No one either followed him, 
in the pulpit, with more tender solicitude than 
Madame Swetchine. ‘I go through,’ she said, ‘all | 
his perils, I tremble at every rock, I feel every 
stroke.’ And she described as well as defended this 
original eloquence in the following lines: ‘ His way 
of speaking acts upon the human soul in the same 
way as sanctity; it wounds but it enraptures. Never 
has any one so far imperilled the cause to be de- 
fended, and never has any one drawn more divine 
rays from it.’ His literary as well as his historical 
acquirements wanted, I will venture to say, both 
sureness and breadth. He had not, any more than 
M. de La Mennais, seriously studied history, espe- 
cially that of the Middle Ages; he had not shared 
in the great renovation of historical study, which 
is one of the characteristic features and greatest 
glories of our century. One would have said that 
his erudition was confined to the ‘ De Viris’ and 
‘Cornelius Nepos’ on the one hand, and on the 
other to the purely scholar classics, which he had 
learnt by heart in his childhood. This hare-brained 
Romantique, as he was believed to be, and termed 
by many, was, on the contrary, the most stubborn, 
and, I will add, the most narrowly stubborn, of 
classicals. Mythology and Grecian and Roman 
history seemed to him an inexhaustible armoury. 
Never, at least in our times, was greater use and 
abuse made of Brutus, Socrates, Epaminondas, 
and Scipio. He had got together a small literary 
stock, with which he never parted, which he some- 
times turned to wonderful account, but which fre- 
quently he did not use with sufficient sobriety. His 
taste, so great and elevated, was not irreproach- 
able: he frequently admired and quoted second- 








rate authors; and not long ago he entered into a 





long dispute, by letter and vivd voce, to preserve in 
one of his finest productions two wretched lines 
from ‘Tancréde.’ It was impossible to get him to 
understand that when a man wants to quote Vol. 
taire, he must look somewhere else than in hig 
tragedies. He one day said in the pulpit, ‘ By the 
grace of God I have a horror for what is common. 
place, —and he was never more mistaken in his 
life. Not that he did not endeavour, and success. 
fully, to avoid it in the general plan of his dis. 
courses ; but he fell into it more frequently than 
he imagined in the execution. Moreover, if he did 
not hate commonplace, he sometimes created it; a 
thing not given to everybody, which betrays a happy 
facility for mastering the imagination of one’s con- 
temporaries, and turning their prejudices to account, 
It was he who first unearthed, in an article of the 
Avenir, that heading of the medieval chronicle, 
‘ Gesta Dei per Francos,’ which has since been used 
on every possible opportunity, and on every sub- 
ject in ecclesiastical literature. It was he especially 
who, by repeatedly bringing in the Emperor Napo- 
leon the First and his pretended conversion at St. 
Helena, has made of the imperial meteor one of 
the most repulsive and ill-chosen commonplaces 
of the Christian pulpit. The rightful claims of 
criticism having thus been satisfied with impartial 
severity, and all these blemishes, and many others 
if need be, pointed out and acknowledged, I be- 
lieve I shall not be going too far if I ask whether, 
among the authors and writers of our day, there is 
a single one who will leave behind him pages supe- 
rior, either in point of thought or style, to certain 
pages of Father Lacordaire ?” 

The citations by which M. de Montalembert 
proceeds to prove Lacordaire’s supremacy are 
not to our taste; but in no matter do doctors 


_ disagree so widely as in all that concerns pulpit 


eloquence,—and there is nothing which jars on 
the nerves of persons holding certain opinions 


| more rudely than the prevailing taste of Roman 
| Catholic oratory. It seems to some of us, even 


when it is stoled and cowled in its most 
imposing forms and attires, shallow in matter 
however specious in manner,—to make un- 
limited demands on sympathy, of course at the 
expense of reason. The coarse, sincere, real 
appeals of the Tabernacular preachers, such as 


, Whitefield,—objects of contempt to gracious and 


refined personages, who cleave to and promul- 


| gate the ancient faith which gathered to itself 
| learning and art, and every expression of poet- 


ical beauty, more royally and despotically than 
any newer creed has done,—bear, nevertheless, 
a strange resemblance to the tirades which those 
of M. de Montalembert’s fraternity are given to 
glorify, as though they were so many oracles. 
Lacordaire’s published discourses, so far as we 
have followed them, have at best a superficial 
and temporary value,—are in no respect, as 
rhetorical displays, to be compared to the ora- 
tions of Irving, or even to the sermons of that 
gentler, but not less earnest and influential 
preacher, Mr. Robertson. But Roman Catholic 
readers—and, moreover, those (their name is 
Legion) who rejoice in damaging hints and 
flings against the present ruling powers of 
France—will enjoy and extol this book, and 
conceive, possibly, that it stands in the stead 
of a great, real, substantial biography of a 
remarkable man. 





Lectures on Jurisprudence. Being the Sequel to 
‘The Province of Jurisprudence Determined, 
to which are added Notes and Fragments. Now 
first published from the Original Manu- 
scripts. By the late John Austin, Esq. Vols. 
II. and III. (Murray.) 

Wuen the widow of Mr. Austin gave to the 

world those lectures delivered by her late hus- 

band at the London University which had 
already been published, with the author’s alter- 
ations and additions, she announced her inten- 
tion of publishing the later lectures delivered 
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at the London University after collating them | 


with the short course subsequently delivered 
at the Inner Temple. She also promised to pub- 
lish such other papers by Mr. Austin as, whe- 
ther in a complete or incomplete state, should 
be deemed of sufficient value to justify their 
production. Mrs. Austin subsequently dis- 
covered that the author had himself consoli- 
dated the two courses of lectures already 
referred to. In the present volumes she pub- 
lishes the lectures so consolidated, with sundry 
notes,—tables which he drew up for the use of 
his class,—an excursus on analogy,—and notes 
on codification, on the criminal law and on the 
uses of the study of Jurisprudence. We presume 
we have now before us all the fruits of the clear 
and acute brain of John Austin of which the 
public will be permitted to taste. 

In our notice of ‘The Province of Juris- 
prudence Determined, we stated shortly our 
views of the mental excellencies, defects and 
peculiarities of Mr. Austin. With a power of 
acute and sustained reasoning, and an amount 
of legal knowledge which is to be found in 
few, if any, of his contemporaries, his sensitive 
nature, his want of boldness, readiness and 
self-reliance, and his lack of health, deprived 
him of all chance of gaining a prominent place 
in his struggle with the robust intellects that 
compose the English Bar. The struggle was not 
long continued, and Mr. Austin found himself 
in a position for which he would seem to be 
admirably fitted by nature—that of a lecturer 
on jurisprudence, 

Even here, however, Mr. Austin was not very 
successful. Admirable as his lectures were, and 
were admitted to be, they did not secure the 
attendance of a large class. Perhaps they were 
too good. They consisted too exclusively of pure 
reason to sustain the attention of the persons 
for whose instruction they were designed. A 
slight admixture of references to legal events 
of the day by way of alloy—in fact, some few 
jurisprudential pleasantries — would probably 
have rendered them more effective. This 
absence of lively allusion, which was a defect in 
the lectures in their oral delivery, is no defect in 
them as treatises. Indeed, the advantage which 
these compositions gain from being read rather 
than heard, is in all respects very great, for the 
most attentive reader, we think, will find that 
some passages in the work will appear at first 
reading obscure, which on re-perusal will be 
found not only free from difficulty, but remark- 
able for the strict accuracy of their expressions. 

In our former notice we endeavoured to 
indicate the general scope of Mr. Austin’s 
opinions. We shall not now attempt to give 
any further account of the contents of these 
volumes, as we believe we may employ our 
space more profitably by extracting a passage 
on the subject of the codification of our law— 
a subject which, since the address of the Lord 
Chancellor to the House of Lords on the 
kindred subject of consolidation, has acquired 
much interest, and been the matter of much 
discussion. 

After stating with great force the objection 
to Judiciary law, or law made indirectly or in 
the way of judicial legislation, Mr. Austin sets 
forth and combats the objections usually urged 
against codification on the ground of the impos- 
sibility of forming a complete and perfect code 
(objections urged no less against consolidation 
than against codification), and concludes with 
the following remarks :— 


“‘And here I would make a remark which the 
objection in question suggests, and which, to my 
understanding, is quite conclusive. Rules of judi- 
ciary law are not decided cases, but the general 
grounds or principles (or the rationes decidendi) 
whereon the cases are decided. Now, by the prac- 








tical admission of those who apply these grounds 
or principles, they may be codified, or turned into 
statute laws. For what is that process of induction 
by which the principle is gathered before it is 
applied, but this very process of codifying such 
principles, performed on a particular occasion, and 
performed on a small scale? If it be possible to 
extract from a case, or from a few cases, the ratio 
decidendi, or general principle of decision, it is 
possible to extract from all decided cases their 
respective grounds of decisions, and to turn them 
into a body of law, abstract in its form, and there- 
fore compact and accessible. Assuming that judi- 
ciary law is really law, it clearly may be codified. 
Reverting to the objection, I admit that no code 
can be complete or perfect. But it may be less 
incomplete than judge-made law, and (if well con- 
structed) free from the great defects which I have 
pointed out in the latter. It may be brief, compact, 
systematic, and therefore knowable as far as it 
goes.” 

Many of the papers and notes now published 
are mere loose memoranda, and some of them, 
though, no doubt, sufficient to give to the 
writer of them the clue to his line of thought 
at the time when they were written, may prove 
insufficient to indicate this course of thought to 
the reader. On the whole, however, the papers 
here published are of great value, and fully 
vindicate the right of Mr. Austin to that 
place in the first rank of philosophical jurists 
which has long been claimed for him by his 
friends, but to which his title is now for the 
first time publicly established. 





Brief Biographies of Inventors of Machines 
for the Manufacture of Textile Fabrics. By 
Bennet Woodcroft. (Longman & Co.) 

THE rapidity with which the manufacture of 

cotton goods has increased during the last cen- 

tury in this country may be shown by a brief 
statement of facts. On the accession of George 
the Third, in 1760, the value of cotton fabrics 
annually manufactured in England was esti- 
mated at about 200,000/.; whereas the worth 
of the cotton goods produced by English looms, 
in 1860, exceeded 52,000,0001. In 1772, British 

calicoes were made to the number of 50,000 

pieces; in 1816, the number had grown to 

100,000. So late as the year 1750, the cotton 

manufacture employed only 20,000 British 

workers, a number raised no higher than 80,000 

in the first year of the present century. With 

the introduction of steam as the motive power 
applied to the spindles, began the rapid growth 
of production and trade. In 1823, Great Britain 
found work for 10,000 steam looms; and last 
year she had in operation 399,992 steam looms, 
driven with a power of 294,000 horses, and 
employing 451,600 workpeople in 2,887 fac- 
tories, that contained 30,387,457 spindles. In 
this present year, 1863, when this vast system 
of manufacture is labouring under difficulties 
to which there is faint prospect of speedy ter- 
mination, and when keen intellects are endea- 
vouring to solve the problem of where an ade- 
quate supply of material may be found to keep 
these 30,000,000 spindles in action, Mr. Bennet 
Woodcroft has done well in putting before 
readers the history of the wondrous system, as 
it may be gathered from the lives of men to 
whom we are so deeply indebted for past pros- 
perity and present embarrassment. The biogra- 
phies are brief, but every paragraph of them is 
full of interest ; every page contains information 
which an expert bookmaker might, to his own 
advantage and the loss of the public, expand 
into a chapter. The entire book, together with 
its Appendix, does not comprise sixty pages, 
but it contrives to tell, in entertaining fashion, 
all that the general public will ever care to 
know of John Kay, the inventor of the ¢ly- 
shuttle; of Richard Arkwright, the inventor of 


improvements in machinery for spinning; of 
Samuel Crompton, inventor of the mule; 
of Edmund Cartwright, inventor of the power- 
loom; of Joseph Marie Jacquard, inventor of 
the Jacquard machine for weaving; of William 
Radcliffe, inventor of the dressing-machine; of 
Richard Roberts, inventor of the self-acting 
mule; of Joshua Heilmann, inventor of a 
combing-machine; of Lewis Paul, inventor of 
machine-spinning. : ; 

The story of John Kay is amongst the sad- 
dest episodes to be found in the history of 
mechanical invention. For more than five 
thousand years the loom had remained without 
improvement. The same tedious and compa- 
ratively inefficient process which had supplied 
Egypt with mummy-cloth, put tents over the 
nomadic races, and clothed Asiatic beauties in 
muslin, was still repeated by European work- 
men in 1733, whenJohn Kay, the inventor of the 
“reeds,” from which he styled himself “ Kay, 
the reed-maker,” produced the fly-shuttle which, 
in conjunction with his other improvements of 
the hand-loom, reduced the labour of weaving 
by more than one-half. “It is probable,” says 
Mr. Woodcroft, “that no division of labour 
between the two hands of one operative ever 





| produced results equal to those obtained by 
| this invention. By these improvements in the 
| reed and the other parts of the loom more than 
double the quantity of cloth, of a better quality, 
could be produced:by each workman, and with 
less labour than by the old mode of weaving.” 
The inventor was rewarded with obloquy and 
neglect till death closed his career of labour and 
endurance. Born at the Park, Walmersley, 
near Bury, Lancashire, July 16, 1704, John 
Kay, the son of a woollen-imanufacturer, was 
educated on the Continent. On his return to 
England he settled at Colchester, and there 
| conducted a woollen-manufactory till he was 
| driven from the place by weavers whose hos- 
tility he had roused by the invention of the fly- 
shuttle, which, with prejudice still alive amongst 
English workmen, who as a class exceed English 
| capitalists in their sympathy with protective 
views, they regarded as a device for diminish- 
ing the field for labour, not as a contrivance 
which would increase the demand for their 
productions. Relinquishing his concern at Col- 
chester, John Kay established himself at Leeds 
| as an engineer, in 1738. But Yorkshire treated 
him even worse than Essex. The clothiers were 
ready to adopt the fly-shuttle, but reluctant to 
pay for its use. To protect his patent rights 
the inventor had recourse to the Court of Chan- 
cery, where he was opposed by ¢The Shuttle 
Club,” an association formed by the manufac- 
turers for the express purpose of defrauding 
Kay of his just remuneration. The operatives 
also rose against their benefactor, and by their 
violent opposition compelled him to close his 
workshops. Driven from Leeds as he had before 
been driven from Colchester, the ill-starred man 
of genius settled at Bury, where, “in 1753, a 
mob broke into his house, destroying everything 
they found, and, no doubt, would have killed him 
had he not been conveyed to a place of safety 
by two friends in a wool-sheet.” Rather more 
than ten years later, after having in vain sought 
the assistance of the “Society of Arts and 
Manufactures,” he went to France, from which 
country he returned to his native land at the 
instigation of the British Ambassador at Paris, 
who encouraged him to look for reward from 
Government. But the Government had more 
important matters to think about: and John 
Kay’s application to them was unsuccessful. 
Once more taking refuge in France, he died 
there, unrecognized and in poverty. No stone 


marks his grave. The daughter who shared the 
sorrows of his last days escaped destitution by 
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entering the doors of a nunnery. Such was the | machine (for spinning cotton) ‘of which I am the | 


fate of John Kay, the father of those great in- 
ventors to whom England owes so much and 
has rendered so little. “Bury,” observes Mr. 
Woodcroft, “has produced two great men, John 
Kay the inventor, and Sir Robert Peel the 
statesman ; to the latter the inhabitants have 
already erected a statue, to the former they have 
still to do that act of justice.” 

Contemporary with John Kay was another 
great promoter of the textile art. In 1738, the 


inventor and proprietor, as proper to be erected in 
| the Foundling Hospital; its structure and opera- 
| tion being such that a mixed number of children, 
| from five to fourteen years, may be enabled by it 

to earn their food and clothing. In this machine, 
| thus useful and thus appropriated to the public, I 
| hope to obtain from Parliament, by your Grace’s 
| recommendation, such a right as shall be thought 
| due to the inventor. I know, my Lord, that every 
project must encounter opposition, and I would 
| not encounter it but that I think myself able to 


year which saw the inventor of the fly-shuttle | surmount it. Mankind has prejudices against every 
driven from Colchester by a mob of operatives, | new undertaking, which are not always prejudices 
Lewis Paul patented an invention which even- | of ignorance. He that only doubts what he does 
tually superseded the hand-wheel, and estab- | 20+ know, may be satisfied by testimony—at least, 


lished the method of spinning by the aid of 
rollers. The son of a Dr. Paul, who dying in 
early manhood left his boy to the guardianship 
of Lord Shaftesbury and his Lordship’s brother, 
the Hon. Maurice Ashley Cooper, Lewis Paul 
spent his own moderate fortune and the money 
of a few speculators on designs which fell 
short of success during the inventor's life. 
Amongst those who supported him with money 
or advice were Dr. James and Cave the pub- 
lisher. Samuel Johnson was also his staunch 
and zealous friend. Lewis Paul’s first patent, 
bearing date June 21, 1738, after giving direc- 
tions for the preparation of the material, says, 
“The cotton or wool being thus prepared, one 
end of the sliver is put between a pair of 
rollers, or cylinders, or some such movement, 
which, being turned round by their motion, 
draw in the raw mass of cotton to be spun in 
proportion to the velocity given to the rollers. As 
the cotton passes regularly through or betwixt 
these rollers, a succession of other rollers, moving 


| by that of his own eyes: but a projector, my Lord, 

| has more dangerous enemies, the envious and the 
| interested, who will neither have reasons nor see 
| facts, and whose animosity is more vehement as 
| their conviction is more strong. I do not implore 
| your Grace’s patronage for a work existing only in 
possibility; I have a machine erected which I am 
ready to exhibit to the view of your Grace, or of 
any proper judge of mechanical performances 
whom you shall be pleased to nominate. I shall 
decline no trial, I shall seek no subterfuge, but 
shall show, not by argument but practical expe- 
| rience, that what I have here promised will be 

easily performed. I am an old man, oppressed with 

many infirmities, and therefore cannot pay the 
attention which your Grace’s high quality demands 
and my respect would dictate; but whenever you 

shall be pleased to assign me an audience, I shall 

explain my design with the openness of a man who 

desires to hide nothing, and receive your Grace’s 
commands with the submission which becomes,— 

| My Lord, your Grace’s most obedient and most 

| humble servant.” 


| Mr. Bennet Woodcroft also mentions a letter, 





proportionably faster than the first, draw the | preserved in the library of the Patent Office, 
sliver into any degree of fineness that may be | from Johnson to Paul, suggesting to him a mode 


required.” In such words was the art of spin- | of obtaining money from Cave to carry on his 
ning by the aid of rollers described for the first | spinning experiments. Six years after the expi- 
time. More gracefully, and not less accurately, | ration of his first patent, Lewis Paul obtained 


the Rev. John Dyer, in 1757, described the 
same operation in ‘The Fleece’:— 


A circular machine, of new design, 
In conic shape: it draws and spins a thread 
Without the tedious toil of needless hands. 

A wheel, invisible, beneath the floor, 

To ev'ry member of th’ harmonious frame 
Gives necessary motion. One, intent, 
O’erlooks the work; the carded wool, he says, 
Is smoothly lapp’d around those cylinders, 
Which, gently turning, yield it to yon cirque 
Of upright spindles, which, with rapid whirl, 
Spin out in long extent, an even twine. 


a second, but his death in the following year 
(April 25, 1759) prevented him from deriving 
any substantial benefit from it. 

Where Lewis Paul reaped nothing but dis- 
appointment, a less original contriver was more 
fortunate. The grave had closed over Johnson’s 
friend little more than ten years when Richard 
Arkwright, at the outset of life a Lancashire 
barber, took out his first patent for spinning 
yarn, dated July 3, 1769. The distinctive merit 





Readers familiar with Croker’s edition of 
Boswell’s Johnson will remember the letters | 
written by Johnson to his friend Paul, between | 
1741 and 1756 inclusive, copied from the | 
originals in Mr. Lewis Pocock’s possession, and | 
published by the biographer’s editor with a 
note, saying:—“The whole affair is very | 
obscure, and the letters, though marked with 
Johnson’s usual good sense, are perhaps hardly 
worth inserting; yet I am willing to preserve 
them as additional proofs of his kindness to his 
friends, and as affording glimpses of his life 
at periods of which Boswell knew nothing.” 
The affair would have been less obscure to 
Croker if he had seen the following letter, 
addressed by Paul to the Duke of Bedford, as 
President of the Foundling Hospital, the style | 
of which would leave no doubt as to its author, 
even if the original draft of the epistle in John- 
son’s handwriting had not been preserved :— 

“‘My Lord,—As beneficence is never exercised 
but at some expense of ease and leisure, your 
Grace will not be surprised that you are subjected, 
as the general Guardian of deserted infants and 
protector of their Hospital, to intrusion and impor- 
tunity, and you will pardon in those who intended, 
though perhaps unskilfully, the promotion of the 
charity, the impropriety of their address for the 
goodness of their intention. I therefore take 


the liberty of proposing to your Grace’s notice a | 


of Arkwright’s machine was found in “rollers 
for drawing out the rovings of cotton in their 
course to the spindles and flyers, by which they 
were spun and wound round the bobbins.” The 
project was successful. In 1771 Arkwright 
became a mill-owner at Nottingham,and shortly 
afterwards he erected another mill at Cromp- 
ton, where he made good yarns; but he and 
his partners found it necessary to expend 
12,0007. in machinery and buildings, before 
they touched a farthing of profits. As a con- 
triver, Arkwright was chiefly successful in 
detecting the exact worth of prior devices, and 
skilfully combining them. This is shown by the 
specification of his second patent, obtained 
December 16, 1775, which “ contained, among 
other things, drawing rollers, patented by Lewis 
Paul in 1738; the roving-can, used by Ben- 
jamin Buller in 1759; the ‘main cylinder’ and 
the ‘finishing of doffin cylinder, both used by 


|Thomas Wood in 1774; the crank, invented 


by James Hargreaves in 1772; a fender, or 
cloth for feeding the carding-engine, invented 
by John Lees in 1772; and a hammer for 
beating flax, described in ‘Emerson’s Mecha- 
nics,’ ” 
invention of the drawing-rollers, evidence is 
preserved in his portrait, painted by J. Wright, 
R.A. and engraved by J. Jenkins, in which 
picture three pairs of drawing-rollers are dis- 


That he especially laid claim to the | 





played on a table, without any adjuncts. Of the 
fairness of this claim, Mr. Woodcroft expresses 
his opinion when he says, “ Arkwright knew of 
the proposed method of Lewis Paul, patented 
in 1738, to spin yarn by the use of a succession 
of drawing rollers, each pair moving at an 
accelerated speed, for in a statement laid before 
the House of Commons in 1782, entitled ‘The 
Case of Mr. Richard Arkwright & Co.,’ he says, 
“About forty or fifty years ago one Paul and 
others, of London, invented an engine for 
spinning of cotton, and obtained a patent for 
such invention; afterwards they removed to 
Northampton and other places.” 

Better known to general readers than Kay, 
Paul or Arkwright, is Samuel Crompton, whose 
treatment by the manufacturers, who plundered 
him, and the Legislature, who insulted him with 
a contemptible affectation of munificence, will 
ever remain a blot on our national cha- 
racter. The son of a small farmer and weaver, 
Samuel Crompton was left in early childhood 
to the sole care of a widowed mother, who was 
in her day a notability in the neighbourhood of 
Bolton. With laudable industry and intelligence 
she carried on the farm which her husband 
had occupied, made good earnings as carder 
and weaver, served the office of overseer to the 
poor of her township, and gave her only son 
sound education in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Thus affectionately nurtured, Samuel 
Crompton grew to be a thoughtful, patient, 
reserved man. Temperate in habits and mild in 
disposition, he found his chief pleasure in me- 
chanical contrivance and music, inventing the 
mule (so named because it combined Paul’s and 
Hargreaves’s inventions), and composing psalm- 
tunes for the Swedenborgians, whose religious 
tenets he adopted. The story of the honest 
man’s wrongs is briefly and pathetically told 
by his present biographer, who says— 


“In 1791 Mr. Crompton removed to Bolton, 
and, notwithstanding the most ungenerous and 
treacherous competition of his neighbours, he still 
spun the finest and best yarn in the market, and 
had the highest pricg for it: but its quantity was 
limited to what he could produce with his own 
hands and those of his sons; ‘for whenever he 
taught any new hands to assist him, no matter 
how strictly they were bound to serve him, they 
were invariably seduced from his service by his 
wealthy competitors.” Many weavers used to walk 
about the streets with a five-pound Bank of . 
land note spread out under their hatband, would 
smoke none but long churchwarden pipes, and 
objected to the intrusion of other handicraftsmen 
into the particular rooms of the public houses 
which they frequented. Mr. Crompton, now one of 
the fraternity, usually arrayed himself ‘in cordu- 
roy breeches, woollen stockings, dark grey or black 
coat, coloured neckcloth; and always in a clean 
shirt and shoes.’ In 1800 some of his friends, seeing 
that all his exertions to share in the marvellous 
prosperity which his muslin-wheel had spread 
throughout the country were of no avail, set on 
foot a subscription in his favour, which realized 
5001. This enabled him somewhat to enlarge his 
humble trade, which he carried on with two mules 
mounted with 500 spindles; but he was again a 
victim to the treacherous practices of his neigh- 
bours, who seduced his servants from his employ- 
ment—even one of his sons could not resist a flat- 
tering inducement to divulge his father’s methods 
of operation. In the summer of 1811 he visited the 
manufacturing districts, and collectetl information 
connected with the progress and extent of the 
cotton-manufacture. Encouraged by what he had 
seen everywhere on his journey, he was assisted, on 
his return, to present a petition to Parliament for 
a recompense from the country. The Committee, 
to whom the memorial was referred for examina- 
tion, reported that Mr. Crompton was entitled to a 
national reward. Crompton thought his gift should 
bring him 50,000/.; the mechanical public thought 
he would obtain 25,000/.; great, therefore, was the 
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astonishment of every one when Parliament grant- 
ed him only 5,000/. No member engaged in manu- 
facture, or connected with Lancashire, had gene- 
rosity enough, or respect for justice, to protest 
against such a mockery of a reward being con- 
ferred. At the moment the sorry sum was granted, 
360 factories, containing 4,600,000 spindles, were 
at work, spinning annually 40,000,000 pounds 
weight of cotton into yarn, and employing 70,000 
persons directly in spinning, and 150,000 persons 
weaving the yarn into cloth, making an aggregate 
number of 660,000 persons depending for their 
daily bread on the use of the mule. Yet Mr. 
‘Crompton, the ingenious author of all this extra- 
ordinary individual and national prosperity and 
wealth, had not, after thirty years’ toil and bodily 
labour, been able to raise himself or his family 
above the condition of common labourers, employ- 
ing only their own hands in working three of his 
small muslin-wheels. On his return to Bolton with 
the paltry reward, ‘he had to listen to the remarks 
of his elder sons, who upbraided him with his want 
of management and neglect of their interests in 
London; but this bitter addition to his heavy 
disappointment he met without anger, and set to 
work to do the best he could for them.’” 

In his old age this ill-starred public bene- 
factor was preserved from utter poverty by an 
annuity of sixty-three pounds, bought with the 
— of a public subscription. As his life 

rew to a close, there was talk of making a 
second application to Parliament in his behalf; 
but, ere discussion could result in action, the 
inventor breathed his last, June 22, 1827. 

Less exposed to adversity, but far from meet- 
ing with merited recognition, was Edmund 
Cartwright, whose poems ran through twelve 
editions, and whose power-loom gained him a 
Parliamentary grant of 10,000/., after he had 
expended 30,0001. in bringing it to perfection. 
Born in 1743, the fourth son of an affluent 
country gentleman, who, in conjunction with 
the Duke of Bedford, was “mainly instrumental 
in abolishing the custom of giving vails to ser- 
vants, which had become the intolerable nui- 
sance of the day,” Edmund Cartwright entered 
University College, Oxford, in his fifteenth 
we and in ys course became a Fellow of 

at society, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and a Doctor of Divinity. 7 

Of Edmund Cartwright, the octogenarian poet 
and savant, who died October 30, 1823, George 
Crabbe gives a pleasant picture in a few words. 
“Few persons,” says the poet, “could tell a 
good story so well, no man make more of a 
trite one. I can just remember him, the portly, 
dignified, old gentleman of the last generation, 
grave and polite, but full of humour and spirit.” 
Such was the veteran philosopher who sang— 

I cleave to earth, to earth-born cares confined, 
A worm of science of the humblest kind. 
With mind unwearied still will I engage, 

In spite of failing vigour and of age ; 

Nor quit the conflict till I quit the stage. 

_ We need not put before the reader the par- 
ticulars which Mr. Woodcroft has gathered 
together relating to Joseph Marie Jacquard the 
Lyons weaver, Richard Roberts the inventor of 
the self-acting mule, and Joshua Heilmann, an 
incident in whose life furnished Mr. Elmore 
with a subject for a picture. 








Arctic Discovery and Adventure. By the Author 
of ‘ Brazil, its History, People, Natural Pro- 
ductions, &c.’ (Religious Tract Society.) 

WE did not expect when we closed the last 

book on Arctic adventure that we should be 

called upon to notice another on the same sub- 

ject for many years; yet here is one more, a 

strong proof, if indeed any proof were wanting, 

that the subject is of deep interest and will 
command attention. 

_ The present publication, with a slight exce 
tion, is necessarily a compilation from oft-told 





stories ; adventure and exploration in the-Arctic 
regions being for the present suspended. The 
exception to which we allude refers to Mr. 
Hall's American Arctic Expedition, from which 
he returned in September last, bringing back 
some interesting relics of one of Frobisher’s 
a gathered at various points of his 
debarkation. Mr. Hall also met with some relics 
of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, which, con- 
sidered in connexion with information received 
from Esquimaux, point to the conclusion that 
some of the retreating crews of that unfortunate 
expedition made their way much further south 
than has as yet been supposed. 

It was to be expected that a publication 
emanating from the Religious Tract Society 
would devote considerable space to an account 
of the labours of missionaries among the Green- 
landers. The date of the first mission which 
settled at Godhaab is 1733, since which 
— missions have been steadily kept up 

y the Moravians and the Danish Government. 

The Moravian missions have no government 
aid, depending for their necessary supplies on 
their own trading and the kind assistance occa- 
sionally extended to them -by the masters of 
Danish ships. A most cordial feeling has, how- 
ever, always exjsted between the two religious 
parties, and now— 
“thanks to the unwearied exertions of the Lutheran 
and Moravian missionaries, Greenland, at least 
along the coast and in all its southern portion, is 
a professedly Christian country. But the ‘ wild’ 
Esquimaux in the far north still believe, as Pastor 
Egede’s first hearers did, in the old Greenlandic 
Pantheon. This consists of two great spirits, and 
a crowd of inferior ‘Tornguk,’ or demons. One of 
the great spirits is supposed to be good, and is 
named Torngarsuk (great spirit). Being benevolent, 
no one thinks it worth while to worship him or 
offer him any sacrifices. The bad spirit is a female, 
from whom most evil is supposed to come, but who 
is considered not so much malignant as disagreeable. 
Her abode abounds with worldly affluence, but no 
one can endure to be near her. The heathen, when 
~ first heard of the Almighty, identified him 
with Torngarsuk. But this seems to have been amis- 
take, as Torngarsuk was never held to be the author 
of the universe, but was supposed to be of very limited 
stature, and to be able to be killed, and sometimes 
to resemble a white bear. Indeed, the whole account 
is rather like a dim tradition of the two first parents 
of mankind, with all the evil attributed to the 
woman. This idea is corroborated by the fact that, 
according to the Greenland heathen theology, after 
all men are dead, the earth will be shattered, a 
deluge will purify it, a tempest will reunite it in 
greater beauty than before, covered with everlast- 
ing verdure, and swarming with revivified animals, 
while Pirksoma ( He that is above ) will breathe life 
into all mankind again. Among hardly any other 
heathen nation can a clearer tradition of the pro- 
mised resurrection be found. At any rate, this 
mysterious restorer seems clearly the one faint 
record they have preserved of the true God.” 


The author, or compiler rather, of this pub- 
lication has performed his task on the whole 
well and carefully, and has contrived to pack 
a good deal of information into a very small 
space. The tragical story of the Franklin Ex- 
pedition and the long and arduous search for 
it are the culminating points of interest, and 
occupy a large portion of the volume. The 
narrative is generally accurate. We may 
observe, however, that it is not correct to 
state, as the compiler has done, on the autho- 
rity of the late Sir Edward Parry, that Sir John 
Franklin would have died of disappointment 
had he not been allowed to go to the Arctic 
regions. He felt, with others, that Sir James 
Ross was the proper person to command the 
proposed expedition, and that officer would 





Sir Jolfn Franklin had served his country 
long and well, and having recently returned 
from discharging arduous duties in Tasmania 
as governor of that colony, was well inclined 
to rest; but when Sir James Ross declined the 
command, and he was solicited to accept it, he 
felt that there was no other course open to him 
than to go forth once more to those regions 
where he had already acquired renown. 





The Tubingen School and its Antecedents: a 
Review of the History and Present Condition 
of Modern Theology. By R. W. Mackay, 
M.A. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Christianity and Common Sense. By Sir Wil- 
loughby Jones, Bart. (Longman & Co.) 

Moses Right and Bishop Colenso Wrong. By 
the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D. (Shaw & Co.) 

The Westminster Confession of Faith critically 
compared with the Holy Scriptures and found 
wanting. By James Stark, M.D. (Longman 
& Co.) 

Tue books of doctrine, sound and unsound— 

we leave our reader to distribute these adjec- 

tives for himself—come upon us so quickly and 
so thickly, that we are obliged to discuss them 

in collections or squads. We begin to cast a 

wistful look towards the practice of the auction- 

catalogues, in which we see a single title set 
out, followed by “and ten others.” Dr. Colenso 
alone would keep us in full work, if we had to 
describe all his opponents. The natalitie dapes, 
as Martial called them, (though what he meant 
has never been known until now,) are furnished 
to us without any remission. This is all as it 
should be. Let the heterodox bishop be fiercely 
assailed with his own weapons; the discussion 
is the very thing that is wanted, and the very 
thing, we should suppose, that he wants. It is 


} excellent aid for truth, lie on which side it may, 


that there is a crowd of polemics who know 
better how to proceed than the bishops. 

Let us consider for a moment how the 
matter stands. The Essayists and Reviewers, 
happily escaped from the small debt court at 
Oxford, are awaiting the decision of the tempo- 
ral head of the Church, whose power is dele- 
gated to what they call the Judicial. Committee 
of the Privy Council. This Committee is to 
decide whether Mr. Rowland Williams, for 
heresies which have incurred the gravest cen- 
sures from the hierarchy, is or is not to be sus- 
pended for a year and amerced in costs. But 
the Bishop of Salisbury has drawn out from 
the Court of Arches the dictum that no inter- 
pretation of the Bible is criminal, unless it be 
directly in contradiction of the Articles. Bishop 
Colenso, before he could know anything of 
Dr. Lushington’s decision, was employed in 
impugning the historical accuracy, and also the 
asserted authorship, of the books of Moses. 
His strictures, which have thrown the rulers of 
the Established Church into a greater ferment 
than that created by the Essays and Reviews, 
are, as we learn, to be the subject of an ecclesias- 
tical proceeding at the Cape of Good Hope. Dr. 
Colenso will probably be condemned, and will 
appeal to the judge who has already condemned. 
him without a hearing, and who, knew, when 
he did so, that he might be a judge of appeal. 
Dr. Lushington’s maxim will be re-considered, 
and will probably be confirmed by the Privy 
Council. It seems clear enough that Bishop 
Colenso, if Dr. Lushington be right, must be 
absolved. And this good will arise, that the 
plain declaration of the Article,—that the Bible 
contains all that is necessary to salvation, and 
that what is not read therein is not to be 
required,—will be made the rule of a clergy- 


doubtless have accepted the command had he| man’s faith. The right reverend bench, and a 


not married just as it was being organized. 


great many others, read these propositions 
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backwards: namely, that all tha is in the | answered by—“I do believe.” Actwm est de 
Bible is necessary to salvation, and that all | Oolensone, said we to ourselves: the Bishop 
may be required. That is, the higher clergy do has been taking the liberty allowed to a lay- 
not believe the articles of logic, one of which | man. But, on passing to the questions asked 
is that the truth of a universal affirmative does | at the ordination of a priest or a_ bishop, 
not allow us to affirm the truth of its converse. | we found—“ Are you persuaded that the Holy 
All who have studied antiquity will see a great | Scriptures contain sufficiently all doctrine re- 
deal of meaning in this sixth Article, if they | quired of necessity for eternal salvation?” Now, 
remember how conversant its framers were with | as it is absurd to suppose that less is required 
the forms of logic. When regularly-bred Ari- | of a priest or bishop than of a deacon, and as 
stotelians give emphasis to a proposition by | the question asked of a priest or of a bishop is 
stating both of its equivalent forms, which are | according to thesixth Article, the question asked 
called contrapositives, every one who knows | of a deacon is meant to be of the same character 
the mind of the sixteenth century sees that | as the others. 
they meant to guard themselves against being| Such matters are very easily settled by those 
suffered to imply the converse. The framers of | who have recourse to original authorities. But 
the Article say, first, all that is necessary is in | it is hardly to be believed how little those 
the Bible ; secondly, all that is not in the Bible | books are read which it is supposed every one 
is not necessary. These two different ways of | knows. There is nothing in which the unlearned 
saying the same thing are of a monitory cha-| man is so much at fault as in his supposition 
racter; they tell us that the converse is not | that the learning of his intellectual betters is 
intended, that it is not meant that all that is | familiar to them. Nothing is familiar except 
in the Bible is to be required by Church | what has been well bandied in controversy. A 
authority. | very marked instance of the neglect of well- 
We could not be so sure of this if the Articles | known works occurs, almost as we write, in the 
had been drawn up by bishops of our own day. | Notes and Queries. The maxim that a man who 
We might then have had what our new Arch- | will make a pun will pick a pocket has been 
bishop of York called the slipshod judgments given to Johnson. The inquirers who support 
and crippled arguments of everyday talkers. | our learned contemporary—rdther a sceptical 
But the framers of the Articles lived at a time | lot—have turned this attribution over and over 
when strictness of expression was a consequence | for months: and one of them at last found it in 
of severe training, and their words are very | the notes to the Hilliad, by Johnson’s friend 
intelligible when, as was intended, they are | Smart, a poem published before the day of 
strictly construed. In the present day we have | Johnson’s colloquial notoriety. Here it rested, 
men who openly avow that they interpret by a | until a deeper inquirer still—that is, a searcher 
something which is not logical sequence. An | of common and well-known books—found it in 
excellent prelate of our own day, now deceased, | the Dunciad, and that as early as in the note 
once published a sermon against plays and | to line 63 of the first book. 
playgoers, in which he found, we suppose, that | It is now time to say something about the 
the Bible did not bear him out so fully as he | books at the head of ourarticle: much will not 
thought desirable. He was an Oxford man, and | be required. 
not ignorant of the meaning of “logic”; for{ By the Tubingen School, a name derived 
he was an undergraduate at the time when /\from Christian Baur of Tubingen, Mr. Mackay 
Whately and his school were beginning to infuse |{means the more positive rationalist school 


life into the dry bones of Aldrich. He informed 
his hearers that they were to receive every- 
thing which could be deduced from the Bible 
“logically or candidly.” His procedure repre- 
sented that of a large school, both in and out 
of theology; but that procedure, so far as we 
know, wanted a name. The future bishop pro- 
posed that all which he could not deduce by 
reasoning, should be held deduced by something 
which he called candowr. What’s in a name? 
Why, a thing, to be sure. We now know that 
when an Article is to be of more than its logical 
purport, the surplus is to be fastened on by 
candour: and when a denunciation—say, that 
which runs through the Athanasian Creed—is 
to be neutralized, candour will declare that 
some of the clearest phrases in the English lan- 
guage do not mean their meaning. 

The great point of this great controversy, so 
far as the Establishment is concerned, is the 
meaning of its formularies in relation to the 
nature and office of the sacred books. It is 
important to notice a little bit of candour which 
has been practised more than once. Avoid- 
ing the sixth Article, the impugners of Bishop 
Colenso have brought against him the declara- 
tion made at ordination, a declaration of 
full belief in the Holy Scripture. This has 
a very ugly look: it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the amount of profession required 
from a teacher may be more full and more 
stringent than that required from a learner, 


‘which has succeeded to Strauss and his fol- 
| lowers. They might, we think, be called con- 
structive rationalists, in opposition to the 
destructive rationalism of Strauss. The con- 
structives are but little known in England, 
where the general mind has not yet got beyond 
their predecessors. We shall not attempt to 
describe their doings, though we recommend 
Mr. Mackay’s book to those who would have 
a general view of both schools. One great 
feature of the reconstruction is the stress 
which is laid on the disputes recorded in the 
Acts and alluded to in the Epistles, as 
evidencing a great and early division of 
the Christian world into Petrine or Judai- 
cal on the one hand, and Pauline on the 
other. All readers of the New Testament are 
cognizant of a certain running strife between 
those parties; but many will stare when they 
see how great the difference is made, and how 
much of the difference of later days is affirmed 
to be in fierce action in the very books of the 
New Testament. Mr. Mackay is rather an 
advocate of the Tubingen School, and of this 
the reader must be aware. To us any phase of 
German theology is in itself of small interest: 
its effect upon our own state is worth attention 
| as it arises. We are, we confess, weary of hearing 
about these never-ending displays of ingenuity, 
which have given to one of the highest of the 
intellectual races of mankind the office of the 
| old sophists, and made it every man’s business 


who may find his way to heaven upon the need- | to start something unprecedented before he wins 
ful, without vexing himself with controversy. |\his spurs. And those who contrive anything 
We looked at the questions asked at ordination | against religion as commonly understood, come 
of a deacon, and we found among them, “Do in cheaper than others. It resembles the rule of 
you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical | the club described by Goldsmith, “ All them 
Scriptures of the New Testament?”—to be/ who brings a new argument against religion, 





and who, being a philosopher, and a man of 
learning, as the rest of us is, shall be admitted 
to the freedom of the society upon paying six- 
pence only, to be spent in punch.” 

Sir Willoughby Jones has written a book of 
evidences having especial relation to the con- 
troversies of our day. He is a pleasant and 
ingenious writer, but somewhat imaginative, 
He brings forward, with great force, the struc- 
ture of the two Testaments—sixty-six books, by 
thirty-three authors of every grade of station 
and acquirement, running through 1,600 years, 
And yet there is, as he remarks, a singular 
unity, a “spiritual consistency.” He then pro- 
ceeds to spoil what he has done so well by 
dividing the whole into three epochs, apparently 
suggestive of the three persons of the Trinity; 
the Creative, of six days; the Redemptive, from 
thence tothe day of Pentecost ; and the Spiritual, 
being all that follows. 

We see also in Sir W. Jones a certain disin- 
genuousness which is common enough. His 
object is to vindicate that regulation about 
slavery which “so greatly scandalized the Bishop 
of Natal.” He proceeds to various general rea- 
sons for the permission of slavery, such as that 
its abolition would have broken up the nation. 
But he takes good care not to make any allu- 
sion to that particular regulation which scan- 
dalized Dr. Colenso, and not him only. Sir W. 
Jones would never have ventured to produce 
his generalities about slavery if he had been 
required to prefix, as the thing to be explained, 
the law that a master whose slave died of his 
punishment was not to be punished if the poor 
wretch should linger a while, for the reason 
that the slave was his master’s money. We 
recommend Sir W. Jones, should his book reach 
a second edition, to substitute that account 
which Christ himself gave of the law of divorce, 
namely, that it was permitted by Moses on 
account of the hardness of his followers’ hearts. 
It is very curious to note the manner in which 
those allusions to Moses which are made by 
Christ himself are used when they seem to 
serve the purpose, while this allusion is silently 
passed over. 

Dr. Cumming, who comes next on our list, 
has written a work of detailed answer to Dr. 
Colenso, in which there is a display of power 
and a character of interest. But he is one of 
those, and their name is Legion, who think they 
have disposed of the African Bishop so soon as 
they have made him deny altogether the divine 
mission of Moses. Dr. Colenso disputes the 
historical truth of the Pentateuch taken as a 


‘whole; and he believes it not to have been 


written by Moses. Then, say Dr. Cumming 
and his congeners, there was no Moses at all, 
at least no divinely-commissioned Moses. Now 
there can be no doubt that if, as the advocates 
of plenary inspiration contend, the Pentateuch 
is equally true in all parts, the proceeding of 
Dr. Colenso has a tendency to subvert both 
Testaments from beginning to end. But, on the 
other hand, if Dr. Colenso be right, the argu- 
ment of his opponents has precisely the same 
tendency: with this difference, that he does a 
part, and his opponents do the rest. For 
nothing has more tendency to destroy belief in 
truth than insisting upon the ‘reception of 
error as an essential part of it. Consequently, 
seeing that we cannot settle which are the sub- 
verters until it is decided whether Dr. Colenso 
be right or wrong, this last question cannot 
have the subversion argument introduced into 
the discussion. Dr. Cumming cannot see this. 
His book rests, from beginning to end, upon 
the assumption that it is impossible ‘to pro- 
nounce the Pentateuch not trustworthy in its 
details of history, without inferring that all 
who have attributed divine mission to Moses 
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are absolutely in error. With this description 
of the character of the contest our task. ends: 
we shall no more handle the’ details of Dr. 
Cumming than we have done those of Bishop 
Colenso. Our business is to see fair play; this 
is now the chief duty of literature in reference 
to theology. 

The last work on our list is in some respects 
the most remarkable of the four. It is nota 
rationalist book; but it is an attack upon the 
Calvinism of the Scottish Kirk by a believer in 
the Scriptures after the old fashion. The West- 
minster Confession is taken up paragraph by 
paragraph, and what we must call a powerful 
assault is made upon it. This production is 
altogether doctrinal; and we cannot pretend 
even to state its details. Calvinism is a mourn- 
ful spectacle, whether true or false: but an 
attack from this side of the border would be 
met by desiring the impugner to look at home. 
Though the Liturgy of our establishment is 
free from imputation, the well-known Article 
on predestination contains enough to enable 
a defender of the Kirk to suggest that the 
Southron would do well to see what he can do 
with the English Church before he meddles 
with that of Scotland. But Dr. Stark is himself 
of Edinburgh, and resident in the modern 
Athens. He is a bold and able man; and we 
hope that he will excite opposition. He has 
paid his countrymen a high compliment : for 
he must think it possible that he may have 
nothing but fair discussion to encounter. 

We also think that nothing worse may ensue. 
Throughout the whole of the discussions of the 
last few years there has been something nearer 
to civilized forbearance, which is a kind of imita- 
tion of Christian charity, than would have been 
found fifty years ago. Part of this is due to the 
repetition of the assaults, which have produced 
familiarity with the idea of strong opposition 
and uncompromising statement of extreme 
opinions. e all remember that Daniel 
O'Rourke, when he had been carried to the 


Moon and thrown from thence towards the + 


Earth again, avowed that he felt no surprise 
when, during his fall, the leader of the wild 
geese called him by his name: for, said he, by 
this time I was used to all kinds of bedevilment. 
Something of the same sort has happened to 
our orthodox disputants. The invaders of 
their peace are no longer isolated, and therefore 
to be dealt with as pirates; their strength and 
number have procured their recognition as 
belligerents. 





Il Pellegrino; or, “ Wanderings and Won- 
derings.” By Capt. J. W. Clayton. 2 vols. 
(Newby.) 

“Briious gentlemen,”—so Capt. Clayton de- 

scribes those belonging to our estate, —are 

warned not to discharge their bile on the 
wonderful pages devoted to his “ wonderings.” 

They contain merely “a light, rattling record 

of a sunny ramble,” not amenable “to a severe 

ordeal by criticism.” The light, rattling, sunny 
rainbler, some four years ago, weary of London 
after the season, and not willing to cast in his 
lot among the “few melancholy swells” left in 
the metropolis, bethought himself that the Con- 
tinent was better than Cremorne. Accordingly, 
he took leave “of the hushed roar of the vor- 
tex” of modern Babylon, of “the whisper of 
tenderness mingled with the poisoned tongue 
of envy and deceit,” of “the great spirits of 
evil, malice and empty toil.” Bilious readers 
are invited to observe, that the above are not 
our flights of rhetoric, but are those of Capt. 

Clayton, the rattling, sunny rambler. 
“Tl Pellegrino” could not cross the Channel 

without deseribing that newsubjectappertaining 


was three,”—and the party went up the Rhine 

and up the Aar Valley (Germans spell the 

rivers name Ahr), which “Tl Pellegrino” de- 

scribes “as the most uninteresting country this 

side of Cambridgeshire,” and “where nothing 

whatever grew savethe scarlet geranium, emblem 

of stupidity.” Genius be praised for a new 

emblem! The rattling, sunny rambler goes on 

in the same strain of exulting and abounding 

originality. The party which was three “ found 

the Rhine scenery was just the same as of yore, 

—the old identical and eternal ruins sacred to 

warriors, bishops, poets, rats, cats, and other 

animals,” and were aware that “the view from 

the Rigi’s top cannot, and never has been, with 

justice, rolled out in imagination.” But their 

spokesman rises to the summit of his rhetorical 

splendour aniong the glaciers :— 

“Summit after summit, peak and glacier, min- 

gled together in gigantic chaos, were at length 
kissed gradually by the first trembling rays of the 
great day-star, as the edge of the golden zone rose 
from out the flood of warm glory which bathed the 
eastern ise of clouds. Then the mists and 
clouds of night, and the veil of the early morn, 
slowly and languidly rolled far over and away from 
the stern dark sides of the earth’s mighty walls, 
which reared themselves from out the blue waters 
of the thirteen sparkling lakes beneath: the whole 
earth seemed spread out like the chart of a god, 
with eternity its horizon. He, who with lip or pen 
can do justice to the wonders of that morning’s 
view, would be immortal.” 

The Pilgrim is romantic and argumentative 
as well as descriptive. Flower-girls, and old men 
crumbling with age and sorrow, confide to him 
little neat stories of their loves and graces, 
their crimes and sufferings, just as if they had 
been so many scribbling Clorindas and Julians, 
who were bent on making the fortune of some 
second-rate Annual a quarter of a century ago. 
Then he is large, and deep, and overcoming in 
definition; as when he states that “cruelty, 
more or less, is the normal constitution of aris- 
tocracy,”—or digresses to dwell on justice and 
piety, “the gorgeous Ninus and his proud 
Queen Semiramis,” in a strain which recalls 
nothing so much as the plantation owned by 
My Lady Jeffers, and immortalized in the dear, 
bothered, Irish lyric. We will give but one 
passage more, and then hand over this trea- 
sury of dainty delights to those who have been 
accustomed to protest against “ Boz” as a cari- 
caturist, and to inquire if travellers so entangled 
in their language, when taking their walks 
abroad, as Miss Ruth Crane and Diana Rill did 
really ever exist, save in the pages of farcical 
novelists :— 

‘For our own part, that which renders the joy 
of travel more especially appreciable, is the keen 
contrast and the sudden change experienced upon 
leaving the pestiferous pea-soup atmosphere of 
London and its farcical society (which latter, in 
fact, resolves itself into one large lie in motion) for 


desires to seek the Perfect...... To imbue with yet 
stronger colourings the daubed and gaudy phan- 
tasm of the London season, let us consider, for 
instance, a ball-room, or a dancing party, which is 
the very wheel of the social treadmill.” 

Thus, during six hundred pages, we are led 
from haunted spot to haunted spot, from sweet 
to sweet, from rapture to rapture. It is in the 
interest of every tourist who may be tempted to 
print that he, or she, should have the oppor- 
tunity of studying an example of style so richly 
bejewelled with every gift and grace that makes 
literature amazing, and strikes terror into the 
hearts of the bilious. To read Capt. Clayton’s 
book without hilarity would be impossible to 
the gloomiest of home-keeping hermits. 





Old New Zealand : being Incidents of Native 
Customs and Character in the Old Times. 
By a Pakeha Maori. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue Maoris seem determined to bring them- 
selves prominently before the public. Whilst 
some of their chiefs are enlivening the Lon- 
don season by nightly exhibitions of strength 
and agility, the last New Zealand mail brings 
us notice that their friends at home have 
once more rebelled against the Queen by mur- 
dering some of her soldiers and taking up 
arms. Sir George Grey’s peace policy appears to 
have failed, and the two historians of the New 
Zealand war, Sir James Alexander, and Lieut.- 
Col. Carey, will have to write additional volumes 
if they wish to complete their ‘narratives. Those 
who know the Maori character best are not 
surprised at the turn affairs have taken. For 
ages the natives of New Zealand have been 
engaged in tribal wars, perhaps the natural 
result of the unfavourable circumstances in 
which they were placed. They are a tropical 
people, having emigrated from the Samoan or 
Navigator Islands, who, on arriving at their 
new home, found that hardly any of the roots 
and fruits they brought with them, and upon 
which an agricultural people must, in the first in- 
stance, rely for their daily food, would succeed. 
The climate was totally unfitted for the growth 
of cocoa-nuts, bananas or yams, and admitted 
only in a limited district of the cultivation of 
taro, the staff of life of most Polynesian people. 
Only the sweet potatoes or kumeras were found 
to thrive, but to have a good crop of them often 
proved more an evil than a blessing :— 

“In the autumn, when the great crop of kumera 
was gathered, all the paths leading to the village 
and cultivated lands were made tapu (taboo), and 
any one coming along them would have notice of 
this by finding a rope stretched across the road 
about breast high; when he saw this, his business 
must be very urgent indeed or he would go back : 
indeed, it would have been taken as a very serious 
affront, even in a near relation, supposing his ordi- 
nary residence was not in the village, to disregard 
the hint given by the rope,—that for the present 





the free, untrammelled existence which falls upon 
us as, with the wide fields and boundless oceans of 
earth in our front, we pursue our own wild impul- 
sive track across them. And then,—as we are com- 
manding the enjoyment of the bright ideal—the 
soul of life—which is born from the embraces of 
Imagination and Nature, or again,—as we dive 
with observant faculties through the thoroughfares 
of the foreigner, gleaning as we go, ever alive to the 
least as to the greatest truths of existence, descend- 
ing even to what critics will call the ephemeral and 
the trifling (yet the true neophyte at Nature's 
shrine finds beauty and wonder alike in the mean- 
est animalcule, as much as in the unnumbered 
systems which roll their eternal course along the 
fields of heaven)—we then look back, and reflect 
upon the life we have passed in cities, where all 
that is natural and pure is ignored, and like a rank 





to the old sea,—sea-sickness. Reader, “his party 


the mental art that shapes the Beautiful and then 


there was ‘nothoroughfare.’ Now, the reason of this 
blockade of the roads was this. The report of an unu- 
| sually finecrop ofkumera had often cost its cultivators 
| and the whole tribe their lives. The news would 
| spread about that N gatiso-and-so, living atso-and-so, 

had housed so many thousands of baskets of kumera, 
| Exaggeration would multiply the truth by ten, the 
| fertile land would be coveted, and very probably 
| its owners, or rather its holders, would have to 
| fight both for it and for their lives before the year 
| was out. For this reason strangers were not wel- 
| come at the Maori harvest home. The kumera were 
| dug hurriedly by the whole strength of the working 
; hands, thrown in scattered heaps, and concealed 
' from the casual observation of strangers by being 
| covered over with the leaves of the plants: when 
| all were dug, then all hands set to work, at night, 
| to fill the baskets and carry off the crop to the 


weed on the surface of a noisome pool, there floats | storehouse or rua; and every effort was made to 
on the bosom of society but a hideous mockery of | get all stored and out of sight before daylight, lest 


any one should be able to form any idea of the 
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extent of the crop. When the digging of one field 
was completed another would be done in the same 
manner, and so on till the whole crop was housed 
in this stealthy manner. I have been at several of 
these midnight labours, and have admired the 
immense amount of work one family would do in 
a single night; working as it were for life and 
death. In consequence of this mode of proceeding, 
even the families inhabiting the same village did 
not know what sort of a crop their neighbours had, 
and if a question was asked (to do which was 
thought impertinent and very improper), the inva- 
riable answer was, ‘Nothing at all; barely got 
back the seed: hardly that; we shall be starved; 
we shall have to eat fern root this year,’ &c.”’ 

Struggling for ages against necessity in all 
its shapes, compelled by the want of iron to de- 
vote an enormously disproportionate outlay of 
labour to the construction of the most trifling 
tool or utensil, and seeing the great value attach- 
ing to personal property of all kinds, increased 
proportionally the temptation to plunder in a 
country where no law could exist to repress that 
inclination. As a natural consequence, every 
man became a soldier to protect his own pro- 
perty or that of his relations. Directly indivi- 
duals, or tribes, became better off than their 
neighbours it was the signal for quarrels, and 
war thus became the normal condition of the 
country. When it is further remembered that 
the natives were formerly not “that stunted, 
tobacco-smoking, grog-drinking, psalm-sing- 
ing, special pleading, shilling-hunting set of 
wretches” which they are at the present day,, 
but fine, strapping, stalwart fellows, full of 
animal spirits, the wonder is, that the whole of 
them have not become long ere this extinct, like 
the gigantic moas which once wandered about 
their premises. The hope that such a body of 
natives could be converted in one generation 
into peaceful subjects of our Queen is a 
delusion, which the author, the title of whose 
racy little volume we have placed at the 
head of our notice, evidently does not share. 
He seems to have gone to New Zealand 
many years ago, when foreigners were, as they 
still are in many South Sea islands, much 
coveted personages. They could instruct the 
natives in the manufacture of many things of 
practical value, and, even if they brought with 
them no articles of trade, were instrumental in 
getting them from their fellow-countrymen in 
exchange for the raw produce of the land. If men 
of sense and good feeling, they soon acquired an 
influence amongst the natives and enjoyed the 

rotection of the tribes amongst whom they 
ad taken up their residence. We can well 
fancy that our author,—he does not divulge his 
name, but simply calls himself a Pakeha Maori, 
a foreign New Zealander,—must have been a 
great favourite, possessing as he does a great 
fund of humour and good sense, qualities always 
at a premium amongst barbarous tribes. As 
such he had many excellent opportunities of 
seeing New Zealand life as it was ere that 
country “became,” to use a phrase of the 
colonists, “ one of the brightest jewels of the 
British Crown.” In the little volume before us 
he gives us some of his experience in a series 
of most life-like and truthful sketches. Our 
“Pakeha”—to respect his incognito — estab- 
lished his reputation amongst the Maoris 
almost ere he put foot on shore. One of the 
New Zealanders offered to carry him on his 
back to prevent his getting wet in landing, 
but by some unlucky accident both fell into the 
water, and our author gave his new acquaint- 
ance a good ducking for his clumsiness; after 
which both made for the beach. 

After the author had been established many 
years in his adopted country, and acquired 
landed property, New Zealand, having become 
an English colony, began to experience the 





benefits of civilized institutions. One fine day 
he was called upon to prove his title to the land, 
on pain of forfeiture of the same. He had ere 
this built “pahs” for the defence of his own 
property, fully believing that an Englishman’s 
house is his castle, and he would not have 
minded much if he had only “the land com- 
missioners and two or three hundred men of 
their tribe to deal with,” but 

—‘‘ somehow these people had cunningly managed 
to mix up the name of Queen Victoria, God bless 
her! (no disparagement to King. Potatau) in the 
matter; and I, though a pakeha Maori, am a loyal 
subject of Her Majesty, and will stick up and fight 
for her as long as ever I can muster a good imita- 
tion of courage, or a leg to stand upon. This being 
the case, I made a very unwilling appearance at 
the court, and explained and defended my title to 
the land in an oration of four hours and a half 
duration ; and which, though I was much out of 
practice, I flatter myself was a good specimen of 
English rhetoric, and, for its own merits—as well 
as for another reason which I was not aware of at 
the time—was listened to by the court with the 
greatest patience. When I had concluded, and 
been asked ‘if I had anything more to say?’ I 
saw the commissioner beginning to count my 
words, which had been all written, I suppose, 
in shorthand; and having ascertained how many 
thousand I had spoken, he handed me a bill, in 
which I was charged by the word for every word 
I had spoken, at the rate of one farthing 
and one twentieth per word. Oh, Cicero! Oh, 
Demosthenes! Oh, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan! 
Oh, Daniel O’Connell! what would have become 
of you, if such a stopper had been clapt on your 
jawing tackle; fame would never have cracked her 
trumpet, and ‘Dan’ would never have raised the 
vint. For my part I have never recovered the 
shock. I have since that time become taciturn, 
and have adopted a Spartan: brevity when forced 
to speak, and I fear I shall never again have the 
full swing of my mother tongue. Besides this, I 
was charged 10s. each for a little army of witnesses 
I had brought, by way of being on the sure side— 
5s, a head for calling them into court, and 5s. more 
for ‘examining’ them ; said examination consisting 
of one question each, after which they were told 
to ‘be off.’ I do believe had I brought up a whole 
tribe, as I had thoughts of doing, the commissioners 
would not have minded examining them all. They 
were, I am bound to say, very civil and polite; one 
of them told me I was ‘a damned, infernal, clever 
fellow, and he should like to see a good many more 
like me.’ * * Well, to make matters up, they after 
some time gave me a title for my land (as if I had 
not one before); but then, after some years, they 
made me give it back again, on purpose, as they 
said, that they might give me a better! But since 
that time several more years have passed, and I 
have not got it; so, as these things are now all the 
fashion, ‘I wish I may get it.’” 

Amusing illustrations are given of the Muru, 
one of the few generally recognized laws of Old 
New Zealand. If a person committed a wilful 
outrage upon life or property it had to be settled 
by hard fighting, but if he accidentally injured 
another person the law of Muru was enforced, 
or, as we would say, damages were claimed, by 
the community sacking to a greater or lesser 
extent, according to the magnitude of the 
offence, the premises of the offender. As all 
benefited by these freebooting expeditions, our 
Pakeha at first joined them, but finding that 
for a man like himself, who had more to lose 
than the natives, it did not pay, he thought it 
desirable to exempt himself on the‘plea that he 
was a foreigner :— 

“T think the greatest haul I ever made was 
about half a bag of shot, which I thought a famous 
joke, seeing that I had sold it the day before to the 
owner for full value. A month after this I was 
disturbed early in the morning, by a voice shouting 
‘Get up!—get up! I will kill you this day. You 
have roasted my grandfather. Get up!—stand 
up!’ I, of course, guessed that I had committed 





some heinous though involuntary offence, and the 
‘stand up’ hinted the immediate probable conse. 
quences; so out I turned, spear in hand, and who 
should I see armed with a bayonet on the end of 
a long pole, but my friend the late owner of the 
bag of shot. He came at me with pretended fury; 
made some smart bangs and thrusts, which I par. 
ried, and then explained to me that I had ‘ cooked 
his grandfather’; and that if I did not come down 
handsome in the way of damages, deeply as he 
might regret the necessity, his own credit, and the 
law of muru, compelled him either to sack my 
house, or die in the attempt. I was glad enough 
to prevent either event, by paying him two whole 
bags of shot, two blankets, divers fish-hooks, and 
certain figs of tobacco, which he demanded. I 
found that I had really and truly committed a 
most horrid crime. I had on a journey made m 
fire at the foot of a tree, in the top of which the 
bones of my friend’s grandfather had once been 
deposited, but from which they had been removed 
ten years before. The tree caught fire and had 
burnt down: and I, therefore, by a convenient sort. 
of figure of speech, had ‘roasted his grandfather,’ 
and had to pay the penalty accordingly.” 

‘Old New Zealand’ is evidently written by 
one who is a perfect master of his subject, and 
who ought to give us more of his delightful 
sketches of scenes and manners now fast passing 
away Before the advance of civilization. No- 
body will read the book without reaping from 
it pleasure and instruction. 








George Beattie, of Montrose. A Poet, a Humour- 
ist, and a Man of Genius. By A. S. 
Mt.Cyrus, M.A. (Edinburgh, Nimmo; Lon- 
don, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Tue George Beattie whose biography and- 


oems are. here presented was born, near 
Montrose, in 1786, and died in 1823. About 
two years before his death he became 
attached to a heartless woman, who at first 
accepted his suit, but, on a sudden accession of 
fortune, violated her engagement and married 
a wealthier suitor. The result of this conduct 


upon the honest, fervent, but deplorably weak 


nature of the poet was a wretchedness so 
extreme that he resolved upon suicide, and, 
after drawing up a lengthy statement of his 
injuries, he perished by his own hand. Such is. 
the tragic story which closed forty years ago, 
and into all the details of which Mr. Beattie’s 
biographer thinks it desirable now to enter. 
No good, we think, is to be gained by this painful 
revelation. As the poet of a district, Mr. 
Beattie had his merits, but neither the genius 
northefame which would warrant the disclosure 
of his private griefs nor the invectives now 
written, as it were, upon the tombs of his 
wrongers. The truth is, that his biographer, 
altogether losing sight of proportion, has mag- 
nified a provincial minstrel into a renowned 
poet, and treated his domestic affairs as if they 
had been of importance. It is curious to remark 
the undue interest which is here assigned to 
trifles, and the ambitious comparisons to which 
the persons of the narrative give rise. The 
obscure country girl who broke George Beattie’s 
heart may have deserved the indignation and 
contempt which she received, but few readers 
would expect to find her the occasion of such 
a homily and such a parallel as the following: 
“The feeling of people toward Miss Gibson may 
be summed up in the word—horror. The horror of 
mankind is the most awful of punishments. To the 
miserable being who is thus singled out, it would 
be a relief if others accused them and upbraided 
them. The very fact of their doing so would be a 
tacit admission that the mark of Cain had not yet 
been set upon them. But to be condemned without 
a hearing, and when they long for a little sympathy 
from human hearts in their weal or woe, to find 
every one shrinking from their touch ; to find the 
human affection, of which every man is the object, 
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and which has a kindly glow at least after he is 
dead, and all human love become as cold as death 
—what punishment is greater than this? Thereare 
examples of it in every station in life. One of the 
best known is that of Richard the Third. This man 
paused at no deed which might secure him the 
crown. He numbered his wife and his brother 
Clarence among his miserable victims, and cruelly 
murdered the young princes in the Tower—a deed 
which is believed by some to form the foundation 
of the story of ‘The Babes in the Wood,’ though 
Wayland wood, in Norfolk, was the real scene of 
that tragedy.” 

We are told further of Miss Gibson that 

“after her marriage, she walked the streets of 
Montrose with a defiant air, as if she scorned 
public opinion.” Of course, she did not ——_ 
the inevitable Nemesis. Her husband, Mr. 
Smart, 
—having now got her money, treated his wife 
with great carelessness and neglect. The follow- 
ing story will serve as an example: A year or 
two after their marriage, they were going up to 
Edinburgh in one of the steamers to be present on 
some public occasion. Mrs. S. was sitting upon a 
seat on the quarter-deck, wretchedly sick and cold, 
while Mr. Smart walked up and down with other 
gentlemen, paying no attention to her whatever. 
There happened to be there a horse-hirer from 
Montrose, who went by the nickname of Babylon, 
and who was going to Edinburgh on a like errand. 
Seeing her so miserably cold and neglected, 
Babylon came and offered her his cloak, and no 
creature according to him was ever more grateful, 
though it was from a man she would not have 
deigned to look at in any other circumstances. It 
is said that on this occasion Mr. S. made fun of 
her—‘ Who'll buy a wife?’ ” 

The mind that could adduce such insignifi- 
cant gossip as this in proof of a providential 
retribution, was hardly fitted for the task of 
biography, and we may at once dismiss the 
memoir of Beattie by saying that it is rambling 
and diffuse in the extreme, and that the 
writer’s admiration of his hero, though touch- 
ing from its simplicity, is so grossly over- 
charged as often to give a comical turn to the 
most serious passages. Of Beattie’s poems, the 
longest and best is entitled ‘John o’ Arnha,’ 
The plan, and indeed many of its details, 
are so obviously borrowed from ‘Tam 0’ 
Shanter’ that the praise of originality claimed 
for it is the very last to which it is entitled. 
The poem shows a good deal of rough vigour, 
but it needs condensation and variety, and 
is wanting in art and finish. Descriptions 
are often, so to speak, thrown at the reader 
in the gross, and produce their effect less as 
distinct pictures than by force of accumulation. 
When the idea expressed is more definite, it is 
generally paraphrased from ‘Tam o’ Shanter, 
or the witch scenes in ‘ Macbeth. Warlocks 
and witches, for instance, like those that beset 
Tam, waylay John o’ Arnha on his return 
home, and the weapons which they use are 
similar. The terrible lines of Burns— 

A knife a father’s throat had mangled, 

Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, 

The gray hairs yet stack to the heft, 
are thus spun out in the following imita- 
tion :— 

And for a thivel they did use 

A sturdy stump o’ knotty spruce, 
Wi’ whilk a son came crash, O vow! 
Out owre his father’s bare auld pow ! 
An’ still the faithfu’ bark retains 
The sacrilegious sinfu’ stains 

Of lappert blood and human brains. 

On the whole, we prefer Mr. Beattie’s 
descriptions of nature,and rural life to those in 
which he paints ghostly terrors. The pastoral 
scene which we are about to quote is full of 
truth and sweetness :— 


And now the weary westlin’ sun 
Had kiss’d the tap o’ Caterthun ; 
His hin’most blink shone on the knowes, 
The lazy mist crap in the howes: 








The wind was lown, creation still, 

The plover wail’d upon the hill ; 

The cottage reek raise to the sky ; 

The bat, in silence, flicker’d by; 

The moth and beetle, foes to light, 
Commenced their drowsy twilight flight : 
The ploughmen, now their labour o’er, 
Enjoy’d the balmy gloamin’ hour, 
Right wazie wax’d, and fu’ o’ fun, 
They whistl’t down the setting sun : 
Some slily slipt to meet their joes, 

As they came tripping frae Montrose. 
Ye pauky loons! hale be your hearts, 
Weel ken ye how to play your parts ; 
For oft that gloamin’, ere she wist, 

Full mony a bonny lass was kiss’t, 

An’ ran’s if chas’d by bogles eerie, 

But soon was clasp’d by her ain dearie ; 
Right blythe to find they were mista’en, 
They gae their kisses back again ; 
Shame fa’ the saint wad ca’t a crime, 
Or deem’t unmeet for prose or rhyme. 


Now gradual shades of gloamin’ grey » 
Crap gently o’er the parting day ; 
The air was sweet—kind heav’n anew 
Refresh’d the earth wi’ pearly dew ; 
A balmy, soothing, silent shower, 
That cheer’d ilk herb and fainting flower, 
Frae morning scowdert i’ the blaze 
Of Pheebus’ ever darting rays. 
The hum of stragglers frae the fair 
Came floating on the peacefu’ air ; 
The robin chauntit, frae his spray, 
A requiem to departed day, 
In notes sae waesome, wild, and sweet, 
They'd gar’d a lightlied lover greet. 

The remaining poems, though inferior to 
‘John o’ Arnha,’ ‘have some good descriptive 
passages, and the whole series justifies the 
interest felt in the writer as a local poet. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Adrian L’Estrange ; or, Moulded out of Faults. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—Never was a second title 
more appropriate than that which figures on the 
first page of this unreadable novel. Adrian 
L’Estrange the book and Adrian L’Estrange the 
hero are alike “moulded out of faults.” The cha- 
racters of the tale are feeble errors,—the incidents 
are petty mistakes,—the plan of the story is a grand 
blunder, for which no writer has excuse in these 
days, when every milliner’s apprentice is familiar 
with the leading rules of the novelist’s art. The 
first chapter of the narrative brings upon the stage 
two principal personages of the story; and then 
the action of the drama is stayed for 264 pages, in 
which the reader is favoured with a tamely-written, 
drowsy statement of the circumstances which 
brought about the position in the said chapter. At 
p- 285 past occurrences are dismissed, and present 
action is resumed and maintained for thirty-five 
pages, when the end is attained by the reader who 
has waded through twenty-four pages of sentimental 
absurdity. What further proof is required that the 
author has still to learn the A BC of an art, for 
the exercise of which he has no natural fitness ? 

Dragon’s Teeth. By the Rev. James Pycroft, B.A. 
3 vols. (Booth.)—In his short Preface Mr. Pycroft 
calls this present work ‘‘a literary mosaic tesse- 
lated with facts.” That it is true in all its essential 
points, as well as in many of its incidents, we need 
not doubt. The characters have an air of portraiture, 
which speaks of individuality: the descriptions of 
life at school and college are well worth the atten- 
tion of all whom they concern. The cautions and 
counsels are as emphatic and authoritative as if they 
had been delivered in so many sermons from the 
pulpit. The story is a mere framework to contain 
the experiences of life which the author desires 
to enforce: this is stiff and academic, not flow- 
ing and easy. ‘Dragon’s Teeth’ is not a light 
book: the moral is so true and so formidable that 
the compassionate reader will feel as if he had been 
called in to sit beside the inexorable Rhadamanthus, 
and his heart will ache, partly with fear and partl 
with sympathy, for the relentless certainty wi 
which it is exemplified, how 

Men must reap the things they sow,— 
and how to indulge in pleasant sins is to sow 
dragon’s teeth. The ever-widening circles of the evil 
effect of one sin are shown in this book with unflinch- 
ing energy. There is not much artistic skill dis- 
played; the story is simple almost to rudeness; 


Juggernaut from the first page to the last. It is 
the career of a young man born to great wealth, 
brought up by a too tender mother, and made to 
think highly of himself, as of a young Sultan, from 
his cradle. How little good his wealth does him, 
how much misery he causes others, and how it alk 
comes back to him in the end, is the scope of these 
pages. One point is well brought out and insisted 
upon, that the evil inflicted by the conduct of 
others can only become permanently fatal through. 
some sin or shortcoming of the person so injured. 
‘ Dragon’s Teeth’ is a work to be recommended to- 
young men on the threshold of college life, or on 
the commencement of their career in the world ; for 
the general reader, the absence of all artistic skill 
in the construction of the story will render it painful. 
reading. It is not a novel : it is rather an anatomical: 
demonstration of sin and weakness, showing their 
appearance and their consequences. 


Two Friends. By the Author of ‘ The Patience 
of Hope.’ (Strahan & Co.)—Unless we are mis- 
taken, this far from entertaining little volume is an 
allegorical picture of what the author would term 
his “ inner life.” The first nine lines of the opening 
section are a fair sample of the whole book. “I 
was born,” they run, ‘‘ beneath quiet hills, among- 
green pastures, beside still waters. My first com- 
panion was a little stream, my earliest counsellor 
an ancient book. Along the edge of the stream ran 
a footpath, so narrow, so rarely trodden, that the: 
ferns and wild flowers would sometimes overgrow 
and even hide it ; and then the brook itself became 
my guide ; one that I followed confidingly, because 
I knew and loved it under every change.” As far as 
we can make it out, this passage is not to be taken 
literally. The language is figurative; and in simple 
truth the author does not wish to convey an im- 
pression that he was not born at Pentonville 
or that he has not lived habitually within sight 
of a stagnant pool. The little stream is an alle- 
gorical rivulet, but we are unable to say confidently 
what it points to. It may signify natural piety, or 
love of truth, or quiet faith, or some other pheno- 
menon of the aforesaid inner life. But this little 
stream is only the first of a long series of small 
perplexing riddles, which the reader must solve 
before he gets at the author’s meaning. Possibly 
there may be found idle people willing to puzzle 
out the oracles of this wild utterer of doubtful’ 
sayings, but the task is not suited to men with 
much to do in the world’s work. Here and there 
the narrative has a few grains of gold for the 
patient digger who expends much labour in search- 
ing for them; but the soil is not rich enough to 
repay the necessary labour of delving, puddling, 
cradle-rocking, washing and gathering. If the 
author should again take pen in hand, he will do 
well to put in plain, simple language the thoughts: 
he may wish to place before the thoughtful. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Lights and Shades of the East; or, a Study of 
the Life of Baboo Harrischander : and Passing 
Thoughts on India and its People, their Present 
and Future. By Framji Bomanji. (Bombay.)—Mr. 
Framji Bomanji, a Parsi, writing in English, may 
fairly claim some indulgence from the critics, and 
have his claim allowed. His great fault is that. 
he does not content himself with common, easy 
words, but calls out uncommon ones and misapplies- 
them. Take, for example, the following sentence: 
‘But as it is for the present, the most intelligent 
of the Indians astutely denied every career, can- 
not rise from his desk or cutcherry to administer 
a province, lead an army to a glorious victory, or 
rivet attention, even when he does not persuade, 
in a State Council.” We must leave it to the author 
to explain what he means by “astutely” here ; but 
may further remark with regard to the sentence 
cited, that it is a very good clue to the general 
design and drift of the book. India for the Indians, 
as soon as they are fit to govern themselves, and 
the sooner they are fit the better. This exposition 
of the author’s sentiments may be supported by the 
following passage :—‘‘ Under a foreign govern- 
ment, a people can never rise above a certain 





there are no graces of style nor pleasant incident 
to relieve the moral, which broods like an avenging 
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government, independence, and patriotism, which, 
if not the only, are yet the strongest motives to 
exertion, are denied them. Weare far from hereby 
insinuating that we want self-government ; but yet 
we ask to be prepared fur it in our schools and 
colleges. England cannot hope to be perpetually 
prominent, and a time may yet arrive when she 
shall have to yield to retarding influences, and 
sink into the quiescence of all things mundane ; 
and itis against this.contingency that she has to 





train up her Indian subjects. When the fall is 
prepared for her greatness, and she has to with- 
draw herself from India, let it not be said that | 
she left us in the miserable plight that Rome | 
formerly left her—an easy prey to internal anarchy | 
and foreign invasions,—but with the union and 
courage of a mighty nation, ready to fight its | 
battle of independence, when needs be.” As a| 
specimen of “the coming man,” Mr. Bomanji | 
displays to us the Baboo Harrischander, the son | 
of an indigent Kulin Brahmin, who rose to a well- 
salaried appointment in a Government office, and | 
the editorship of an English newspaper, the | 
Patriot, at Calcutta. The Baboo seems to have | 
been a respectable man, with good abilities and 
much zeal for the regeneration of his countrymen, 
and the life of one who represented the better 
portion of the class ‘‘ Young India” is not devoid 
of interest. We agree, however, with a corre- 
spondent of the author, who says it is a pity Mr. 
Bomanji has in general shortened his friend’s name 
to Harris, which creates a doubt in the reader's 
mind as to the nationality of the patriot. The real | 
name is Harishchandrah. | 

Life, Law and Literature. By William G. T. | 
Barter, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (Bell & Daldy.)— | 
In a compact, well-printed volume Mr. William | 
Barter has gathered thirty-six articles on various | 
subjects, which in past years have been either pub- | 
lished in periodicals or read from a lecturer’s plat- | 
form. The papers differ widely in merit. Those on 
classical subjects are readable enough, and show | 
that their writer has studied ancient literature | 


world where, with all reverence, we will not pre 
sume to follow it. 

The Adventures of a Little French Boy. By Alfred 
de Bréhat. Translated from the French, with Fifty 
Illustrations. By Ed. Moria. (Bell & Daldy.)— 
There is one subject, which is inexhaustible of inter- 
est, for young and old—that subject being adven- 
tures in desert places, courage under difficulties— 
ingenuity in turning every happy accident to ac- 
count. Alas! for Mother Nature! She will not 
always disclose to the disheartened and starving, 
who are wrecked or betrayed—rabid with thirst or 
weak with famine—the fountain, or the fish, or the 
fruit in which some Philip Quarll shall find imme- 
diate comfort and relief. It does not matter. So 
long as boys, ‘‘ the fathers of men,” are left on the 
earth,—boys and men will devour romances of 
the Quarll family. This is one, and by no means the 
worst. Nevertheless, better than its tales of rafts 
and monkeys, and sharks and buffaloes, we like 
the introduction to the strange, semi-savage harle- 





quinade—the story of a poor little pauper boy. 
This is told with real sweetness of heart, and a 
reference, secure of its effect, to that inborn good- 


| ness living within some of Earth’s outcast and for- 


saken children which quickens them artlessly to 
struggle towards the light. No boy, little or big, 
could read the opening chapters of this book without | 
caring for its hero, and being the better for it. No | 
man will like it the worse fur the touch or two of | 
French humour, serving to remind him that he has | 
to do with a countryman of Bernardin de St.-Pierre, 
and Souvestre, and Feuillet, and Serret,—that 
group of writers, among our neighbours, who have | 
moved and touched many readers without diving 
into the abysses of Vice to bring up the demon-ore 
of their inspirations. The book, in brief, is one to 
be heartily commended. 

British Seaweeds: Drawn from Prof. Harvey's 
‘Phycologia Britannica.’ With Descriptions, an | 
Amateurs Synopsis, Rules for Laying out Seaweeds, 
an Order for Arranging them in the Herbarium, and | 








an 


with intelligence and critical accuracy; but some of | Gatty. (Bell & Daldy.)—In a lively-dull introduc- 
the essays—those, for instance, on ‘ Punning,” | tion Mrs. Alfred Gatty, although she does not 
“Fugitive Pieces,” ‘‘ Periodical. Literature,” and | always write grammatically, gives good advice to | 
«* Childhood ”—are specimens of feeble scribbling. | ladies beginning the studious pastime of collecting | 
Mr. Barter does not lay himself open to positive | seaweeds. She advises them to wear boy’s boots 
disrespect ; but he lacks the special gift which, in prepared with neat’s-foot oil, short woollen petti- | 
the absence of a better name, may be called | coats, a yacht costume now becoming fashionable ; | 
“literary faculty.” This volume, opened at alucky | and never to venture far among the rocks or from 
place, may afford amusement for an idle half-hour; 


|an Appendix of New Species. By Mrs. Alfred | 
| 





same way. Just because, to a greater extent than 
her predecessors, she recognizes this fact, Mrs, 
Alfred Gatty’s instructions for preserving specimens 
are improvements on those we have seen in pre- 
vious elementary publications. They are less vague 
and more specific. The fact is, that almost every 
different kind of plant requires a peculiar treatment, 
Some must be washed in boiling, some in sweet, 
and some in salt, water. Many may be spread out 
on paper, some ought to be kept in bottles and 
others in boxes. It is an atrocity to squeeze a 
Codium bursa or green sea-apple flat; and then 
most weeds can be fastened down by means of 
skilfully-concealed and gummed small slips of paper. 
It is a mistake to glue them upon leaves of a book, 
thereby losing the control of your specimen and 
spoiling its most delicate branchlets and branch- 
leteens. Special instructions are needed for pre- 
serving nearly every species. An appendix of the 
new species is added to this volume. Out of a dozen 
on this list one-half are doubted or denied by 
Dr. Harvey himself; and probably two-thirds are 
mere varieties, and not one-third, or more than 
three or four of the dozen, are really new species. 

Of publications on the Colenso controversy, &c. 
we have to mention—A Few Words of Exhortation 
to the Public with reference to Bishop Colenso’s 
Work on the Pentateuch, and the Connexion between 
the Old and New Testaments; and also in Regard 
to the Rights, Interests and Duties of the Laity, by 
a Layman (Bennett),—Christ the Lord, the Revealer 





| of God, and the Fulfilment of the Prophetic Name 


“ Jehovah”’: with a Reply to Bishop Colenso on the 
Name “ Jehovah,” by Thomas Tyler (Hamilton),— 
Critical Analysis of the Pentateuch, and Theology 
of the Old Testament, by Presbyter Anglicanus 
(Grattan),—A Free Enquiry into the Dificulties sug- 
gested by Dr.-Colenso with respect to the Historical 
feracity of the Pentateuch, by B. B. Rogers 
(Parker),— The Pentateuch proved to be True: an 
Essay, by J. R. Carr (Spottiswoode),—A French 
Pastor's Estimate of Bishop Colenso’s Work on the 
Pentateuch, Parts I. and II., by the Rev. T. Bost 
(Longman),— Notes by the Bishop of Natal on am 
Examination of Part I. of his Work on the Pen- 
tateuch by the Rev. Dr. M‘Caul (Longman),— 
The Confessions of a Missionary: being a Defence 
of Bishop Colenso, by E. Scherer (Longman).—The 
Veracity of Holy Scripture implied in the Father- 
hood of God, by the Rev. W. Fraser (Parker),— 
Prayers for Children and Young Persons, by 


but no reader will care to return to it. 

Lyra Eucharistica: Hymns and Verses on the 
Holy Communion, Ancient and Modern; with Other | 
Poems. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
(Longman & Co.)—Those who hold religious Art | 
in the highest reverence, who believe that every 
human gift is in some degree less or more hallowed 
by being laid on the altar, may be forgiven if they | 
are not won by the artifices of sectarian affectation. | 
Belief is as far from superstition as fine gold from 
counterfeit. To be illegible and unintelligible seems 
to some good souls an assurance of their mystical 
calling and vocation to pronounce oracles. The 
value of obsolete alphabets and modes of printing 
can, however, be only great to one not bent on 
mysticism so much as mystification. Your curiosity- | 
monger is sprightly over a long f, and profound 
when some piece of imperfect orthography has to 
be-reproduced. Here is a choice specimen of typo- 
graphical foppery; and on being examined as a 
collection proves dogmatical and doctrinal rather | 
than: poetical. Is it Catholic{ Is it Protestant? 
The contributors, among others, are Miss Cox, 
Sister M., W. C. Dix, J. M. Neale, Sister B., 
A. A. Procter, W.G. Tupper, Bishop Heber (!)— 
the man of men, as his Hindoo journals showed, 
who could tower above all the frippery with which 
persons weak in faith have tried to prank out the 
great Church where all may meet in prayer and 
praise,—Miss Winkworth—and others designated 
solely by initials. Is the Editor a Briton or a 
foreign student at the British Museum, who has 
therein found some antique mention of a Welsh Ca- 
thedral town as “ Banchor,” and spells it accord- 
ingly? The manner of this book does not attract us, 
while its argument removes it, in some measure, 
beyond the verge of common sacred poetry into a 


home, except under the protection of a gentleman, | Henrietta M. Lutwidge (Wertheim),—‘‘ Three in 
even although the savage should deem the finest | Heaven,” by J. A. James (Nisbet),—The First of 
algological specimens mere rubbish. What she has | Seven General Letters on Religion, &c., by a Layman 
done or tried to do in her book she says, “is to| (Bennett),—Burden Bearing: a Few Words to the 
bring the scientific statements of Dr. Harvey within | Weary and Heavy Laden, by G. W. Mylne (Wer- 


the range of general comprehension, by such alter- | theim), and Reason and Revelation, by the Venerable 
ations of language as might soften the technical 


difficulties which are such a stumbling-block to 
amateur beginners.” This object she has accom- 
plished. Her book is a useful introduction to the 
study of the ‘Manual’ and ‘ Phycologia’ of Harvey. | 
And, although in what arecalledthe Nature-printed | 
illustrations of Mr. Henry Bradbury the plates of 
Dr. Harvey’s great work have been greatly sur- | 
passed, yet no student of this branch of Botany | 
can fancy that he knows what is known and received 
respecting a seaweed until he knows what Prof. 
Harvey has said about it. Seaweeds, like everything 
else in Natural History, are infested with an ever- 
changing and always dark and harsh terminology. 
A student, who has only turned his attention to 
other branches of botanical science for a few years, 
finds his old friends of the green, olive and purple 
shores concealed from him under new names, as if 
they had in the mean time committed felony and 
he were a detective, from whom they hoped to es- 
cape by means of their aliases. Chrysymenia rosea is 
now Chylocladia rosea, Rhodymenia laciniata is now 
Challophillis laciniata, Delessaria sanguinea is now 
Wormskioldia sanguinea, and a new species bearing 
the old name of Cruoria pellita, this singular plant 
resembling a skin of blood, is now called Petrocelis 
cruerta/ All seaweeds are leaf-like, thread-like, 
patch-like, or lump-like ; and whether their colours 
be olive, red, or green, this may be regarded as a 
tolerably good arrangement of them according to 
their forms. Obviously enough plants of such 
various structures cannot all be preserved in the 





John Sinclair (Macintosh). 
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Guizot’s Conseiller de la Jeunesse, par Chaumont, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Hardwick’s Christ and other Masters, 2nd edit. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 15/ 
Ingelow’s Poems, fe. 8vo. 5/ el. 

Langford’s Pleasant Spots and Famous Places, cheap edit. 1/6 bds. 
Lawson’s Manual of Popular Physiology, fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

London Journal ‘The), Vol. 37, 4to. 4/6 cl. 
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Mary Lyndsay, by the Lady Emily Ponsonby, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 
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Skating on Thin Ice, by Author of ‘ Reca Garland,’ 2y. post 8vo. 21/ 
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PRICES OF PICTURES. 
6, Pall Mall, July 14, 1863. 

I observed in your last week’s Journal a letter 
from Mr. J. E.Gambart regarding my purchase of 
‘The Railway Station’ picture, by W. P. Frith, 
R.A., that I only paid Mr. Flatou 13,0002. for it. 
I beg to inform you that the statement is untrue. 

Henry Graves, Publisher to the Queen. 
*,* It would have been more satisfactory to the 
ublic, who have an angry sense of being mystified 
about these sensation prices, had Mr. Graves said 
in what particular and to what extent Mr. Gam- 
bart’s statement was untrue. Does Mr. Graves 
mean to say that he has given more than 13,000I. 
for the picture of ‘The Railway Station’? If so, 
Mr. Gambart is certainly very much in the wrong. 
Mr. Gambart asserts that “for about 13,0000.” 
Mr. Graves has purchased—not only the original 
picture, but also a subscription list of 16,(00/., 
the copyright in the work, the plate in its progres- 
sive state, the use of a replica and other things. 
All this is a very different affair from a mere pur- 
chase of the picture — whether for 13,0002. or 
20,0002. It is a series of purchases, included under 
a common term and paid for in a general sum. To 
the assertion of this sale, Mr. Graves must allow 
us to remind him that his reply is no real denial. 
Mr. Gambart said “about” 13,0007. Mr. Graves 
does not deny that the price was “about” 13,000/.; 
but only that it was not exactly 13,0007. Is this 
a quibble about the pound of flesh ? If there is no 
mystification in the matter, it will be easy for Mr. 
Graves to say so. 








SOURCE OF THE NILE. 

Col. Greenwood has suggested an inquiry of 
very great interest—as to the possible outlets of 
lakes, and we are not surprised at receiving a good 
deal of correspondence on the subject. Physical 
geography is still an incomplete science. In his 








theories of water-action Col. Greenwood goes back 
to first principles ; reasoning through his apparent | 
geographical puzzles by the light of his safe geolo- | 
gical knowledge. His theory is, that a lake can | 
have but one outlet, and consequently that Capt. | 
Speke’s Map of the Victoria Nyanza and its outlets | 
must be erroneous. Prof. Jukes adheres to that | 
view. But we warn Col. Greenwood and Prof. | 
Jukes that this theory will be fiercely contested, | 
not only by the friends of Capt. Speke, but by many } 
independent observers. One of the first in the field | 
is the new Secretary of the Royal Geographical | 
Society :-— | 
_. “duly 14, 1863. j 

‘Tt is perhaps rather early either to impugn or | 
defend the discoveries of Capts. Speke and Grant | 
at the sources of the White Nile. Until more 
detailed investigation has been made, it would be 
idle to discuss whether there really are, as | 
described by those gentlemen, two distinct rivers | 
issuing from Lake Victoria Nyanza, and uniting | 
after a short independent course. But as Col. | 
Greenwood doubts the possibility of such a pheno- | 
menon under any circumstances, and Mr. Jukes | 
‘regrets that our gallant explorers should have | 
neglected to make themselves masters of the ele- 
mentary facts and principles of the science of | 
geography,’ I wish to invite attention to the | 
general physical question thus raised, and to pro- | 
pound, but with much diffidence, a theory by | 
which, in our present imperfect acquaintance with 
the physical condition of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
it seems to me possible to have two rivers issuing 
from it. 

“In the first place, without in the slightest 
detracting from the merits of those two gallant 
men, the farthest source of the White Nile has 
not yet been reached, since numerous streams flow 
into the lake, the largest or longest of which must, 
of course, according to the usual mode of computa- 
tion, be regarded as the parent stream. But the 
outline of the lake on its southern shore, a rough 
segment of about 40° of a circle, would seem to 
imply that the mountain range which forms the 
‘ water-parting’ either sweeps round in a some- 
what circular form, or, as is more probable, that 
there is more than one mountain range meeting 
each other at an angle more or less obtuse. Such, 








atleast, is the lesson taught by the analogy presented 
by almost all lakes, the shores of which will usually 
be found to follow the same general curves (though 
on a much smaller scale) as the ranges of moun- 
tains or contours of table-lands, whose waters they 
collect. If, therefore, we can conceive that the 
range of mountains is sufficiently lofty to cool the 
rain-water, or that one of the supposed ranges is 
higher than the other, or that at certain points the 
mountain ranges approach the lake more than at 
others, thus giving the water a shorter distance 
to run and a greater fall, and so preventing its 
attaining a high temperature before reaching the 
lake, we might have, under any of these hypotheses, 
large bodies of water cooler than the surface water 
of Lake Nyanza, constantly flowing into it. This 
water being cooler, and therefore denser, would 
naturally remain at the bottom, and would only 
rise to the surface as the heated and more rarefied 
surface water was drawn off. 

“Now, it must be borne in mind that we know 
absolutely nothing of the configuration of the bot- 
tom of the lake, and hence I violate no possibility, 
and assume nothing inconsistent with physical geo- 
graphy when I imagine a submarine barrier stretch- 
ing, more or less completely, across the lake, 
about midway between either end. The amount 
of water upon this supposed cross-beach will, of 
course, vary with the season; and, probably, it never 
has much less than 8 or 10 feet of water over it, 
while other portions of the lake may be of very 
great depth. But Sir Charles Lyell has amply 
proved that we must look for an explanation of 
physical phenomena of the nature of that we are 
considering, in natural forces exercised during a 
long series of alternate upheavals and depressions, 
extending over indefinite periods of time. If, there- 
fore, during one of these, the presumed ridge was 
thrown up so as to leave but a foot or two of 
water over it, or possibly to lift it temporarily above 
the level of the water, so as to divide the lake in 
two, the accumulating waters must, necessarily, 
find an escape somewhere; and hence the second 
outlet would be formed, which it so puzzles us to 
account for on any other principle. The next period 
of depression would restore the lake to its normal 
proportions ; but, meanwhile, the work of erosion 
had been going on at the outlet of the new chan- 
nel, and unless the depression was carried below 
the depth of the new channel at its outlet from the 
lake, the volume of water in such channel would 
not be materially diminished, and, if the supply 
were sufficient, might continue to drain the lake, 
even when restored to its original uniformity. Such 
seems to be a possible solution of what may, of 
course, prove to be unfounded in fact, upon more 
rigid scrutiny. But I would caution all and sundry 
who refuse their belief to anything that transcends 
our limited experiences of the abnormal manifesta- 
tions of natural forces, that nothing can be more 
dangerous in science than to say, ‘This cannot be.’ 
Upon the above hypothesis, the double outlet to 
Lake Victoria Nyanza seeis to me a far less ex- 
traordinary phenomenon than the converse one of 
the bifurcation of the Orinoco at an elevation of 
1,130 feet above the sea, so as to form a complete 
water-communication between the Orinoco and the 
Rio Negro by the Cassiquiare. And it should teach 
humility that that, too, was, for upwards of a cen- 
tury, set down as ‘a traveller's tale,’ till actually 
tested by Von Humboldt. Hume Grrenrie.p.” 

Mr. Greenfield has the disadvantage of not sup- 
plying an instance of a lake with two outlets. One 
example would be worth many reasons. Another 
Correspondent, a kinsman of Capt. Speke, under- 
takes to supply the required example of a lake with 
two outlets :— 

“The Norwegian lake, Lessoe, near the Dovre 
Field, in the province of Christiania, supplies the 
head-waters of the rivers Rauma and Langen, the 
former flowing through the Ramsdal to the North 
Sea, and the latter to the Skager Rak. The Otta 
River, another branch of the Langen, comes out of 
the Breiddals Lake, which, at its other extremity, 
sends its waters to the Stor Fiord. Any good Atlas 
will show these facts ; and, for further proof, I will 
refer your readers to Murray’s ‘Handbook for 
Northern Europe,’ route 30, and Forbes’s ‘Glaciers 
in Norway.’” 


The matter is of scientific importance; and we 
may leave these facts and arguments to the consi- 
deration of Col. Greenwood and Prof. Jukes. 





TWO EDITIONS OF ‘ PERICLES’ IN 1609. 

St. Mary’s, West Brompton, July 13. 

Ir has long been known (see the editions of 
Knight and Collier, and Bohn’s edition of Lowndes) 
that the various copies of the first edition of 
‘ Pericles’ presented a large number of textual varia- 
tions, “minute differences such as present them- 
selves to a printer’s eye, and show that the types 
were kept standing to meet a constant demand.” 
These are Mr. Knight’s words. Mr. Collier has 
shown that some of the “differences” were any- 
thing but “minute.” A recent examination has 
resulted in the belief that, instead of the types 
having been kept standing to meet the public 
demand for the play, there were, in reality, two 
distinct impressions of ‘Pericles’ issued in the year 
1609. In the hope that this point, which it is hardly 
necessary to observe is of considerable importance 
in reference to the text of this curious drama, may 
be more fully investigated by some experienced 
bibliographer, I venture to submit the following 
observations, 

The two editions, presuming that I am correct 
in this new view of the subject, are readily distin- 
guished from each other by the character of the 
initial letter in the first page of the text. In one, 
which, for the sake of distinction, may be called 
Edition A, the letter T is under a garland sup- 
ported by two upright, whole-length, nude figures. 
In the corresponding device in Edition B, there is 
no garland, but in its place a kind of scarf, and a 
half-length, nude figure on either side. The title- 
pages are identical, with the exception that there 
are three or four leads fewer in A than there are 
in B, Throughout the two impressions the collator 
is perpetually meeting with variations of spelling, 
and with different founts of type. Occasionally, it 
would seem that a few lines of a form used for 
one edition had been included in the other; but, 
on the whole, I cannot help thinking that, with 
the exception of the title-page, the bulk of the play 
was re-set. The excessive variation in the ortho- 
graphy precludes the acceptance of Mr. Knight’s 
theory ; for no compositor in his senses would have 
taken the trouble of making such numerous alter- 
ations of an unnecessary and frivolous character, 
had the types really been kept standing. But in 
the case of some of the letters, as, for example, of 
that of the capital letter Jin the riddles, and in 
words printed in italics, a different fount of type 
has been used. There are, also, variations of the 
dispositions of some of the lines, although one edi- 
tion has evidently been made to look as much like 
the other as was possible. Edition A is generally 
the least correct, and may, perhaps, be considered 
the first; but in some instances its readings are 
clearly right, while the alterations made in Edition 
B areas clearly wrong. Notes of a few of the more 
important textual variations between the two im- 
pressions may be thought interesting.— 

Act i. scene 2. 

The thing the which is fiatter’d, but a spark, 

To which that blast gives heat and stronger glowing. 
—Mr. Dyce says that ed. 1609 reads heat, cor- 
rupted, in later editions, into heart. Mr. Collier 
asserts that all the old editions read heart. The 
word is heart in Edition A, corrected to heat in 
Edition B. 

Act i, scene 2. 

How dare the plants look up to heaven, from whence 

They have their nourishment ? 

—Mr. Collier says,—“ Malone tells us that the 4to. 
1609 has plants ; no copy of that edition we have 
seen reads plants, but planets; the mistake is evi- 
dent, and in Malone’s copy it must have been cor- 
rected while the sheet’was going through the press.” 
In Edition A it is printed planets, corrected to- 
plants'in Edition B. 
Act i. scene 2. 

When all, for mine, if I may call’t, offence, 

Must feel war’s blow, who spares not innocence. 
—The copy used by Mr. Collier reads fears, that: 
by Malone, spares. The former used Edition A, 
the latter, Edition B. 
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Act ii. scene 1. 
How Thaliard came full bent with sin, 
And hid intent, to murder him. 
—So, in Edition A, and in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
copy, a8 quoted by Mr. Collier. Malone says that 
his copy reads, “And hid in TZent.” A copy of 
Edition B, now before me, reads, “‘And had intent 
to murder him,” as it is printed in the later 
editions. 
Act iii. scene 1. 
——Oh! still 

Thy deafening, dreadful thunders ; gently quench 

Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes ! 

—Mr. Collier gives “the adverb gently on the 
authority of an edition of 1609, which Malone 
quotes in a note; but in all the impressions we 
have seen it is daily.” The fact is that it is dayly 
in Edition A, and gently in Edition B. 

Act iii, scene 3. 

For which the people’s prayers still fall upon you. 
—So in Edition B. The word is dayly in Edition 
A, a variation which has not been noticed. 

Act iv. scene 1. 
How now, Marina! Why do you weep alone ? 
—So the Duke of Devonshire’s copy, as quoted by 
Mr. Collier. In Malone’s copy the word is keep. 
It is weep in Edition A, keep in Edition B. 
Act iv. scene 4. 

Thetis, being proud, swallow’d some part o’ the earth. 
—“‘Every old copy, including Rowe’s edition,” 
observes Mr. Collier, “corruptly reads, That is.” 
This corruption, however, is found corrected to 
Thetis in Edition B. 

Act v. Chorus. 
And to him in his barge with fervour hies. 
—Mr. Collier here observes,—‘ Malone’s copy of 
the 4to., 1609, reads former ; this is another pas- 
“sage corrected as the play went through the press, 
because the copy in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire has the true word, fervour.” The fact is, 
that it is printed fervor in Edition A, and former 
in Edition B. 
Act v. scene 3. 
The gods for murder seemed so content. 
—“‘So all the editions,” says Mr. Collier, ‘after the 
first of 1609, which reads to contend.” This is the 
case, certainly, with Edition A, but in Edition B 
it is printed so content. 

At present I have used but two copies of Edition 
A, and one of Edition B. It would be desirable 
that this subject, which I think you will admit is a 
curious one, should be more fully investigated by 
those who have access to other copies of the same 
date. J. O. HALLIweELL. 





KILIMA NJARO AND THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


July 15, 1863. 

CREDULITY is little esteemed in scientific circles. 
Every fact or operation in nature is subject to 
certain laws, the demonstration of which is more 
acceptable to an enlightened mind than the marvels 
that pretend to infringe them. It was well said by 
Mr. Lowe, in a recent address to the London Uni- 
versity College, that scepticism, not theological but 
scientific, is commendable, because it ought to 
be our purpose in all cases to seek the truth. 
The Astronomical Society never allowed itself to be 
dazzled by accounts of prodigious showers of stars, 
but patiently listened to the gentleman who proved 
that the stars in question were nothing more than 
thistle-seeds seen out of focus. The Geological 
Society can look circumspectly at old bones and 
flints, and shake its head even at that magical word 
Antiquity. There is but one learned body among 
us which never doubts or investigates, and which, 
keeping aloof from scientific questions, addresses 
itself, as we may say, entirely to the galleries. 
Thus, adapting itself to the meanest capacities, it 
has achieved an unparalleled pecuniary success, 
with a total loss of literary and scientific character. 

These observations are called forth by the re-ap- 
pearance of the Baron von der Decken, who has a 
second time ascended Kilima Nijaro, the great 
Snow Mountain, as it is scrupulously called in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
who, in a region which, to many an accomplished 
man, would seem a new world, is still incapable of 
discovering anything but snow. It will not be 





necessary here to retrace the past history of this 
mountain, or to relate how the vacillating, incon- 
sistent accounts of the missionaries gave rise to 
doubts; how its distance from the coast was re- 
duced from 300 to 180 miles (the latter, probably, 
double the truth), and its height definitely fixed, 
by Dr. Krapf, at 12,500 feet. These particulars have 
been already amply related in Nos. 1790 and 1793 of 
the Atheneum. But it is as well to call attention to 
the fact, that the champions of the missionaries, or, 
as they might rather be called, the opponents of criti- 
cal scrutiny, remained throughout totally ignorant 
of all the details of the case. They do not appear 
even to have read the missionary narratives. Inthe 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, pub- 
lished this year, we read that Kilima Njaro is a 
volcanic cone, a statement totally unfounded. It is, 
in truth, a trachytic mass, rising towards the south- 
west so slowly that, according to Rebmann, two 
cows could draw a waggon to the summit, distant, 
apparently, a few hours’ journey. This slow ascent, 
noted also by the Baron von der Decken, is an 
important feature, since, under such conditions, a 
summit 20,000 feet high could not be less than 
30 or 40 miles from the base. 

It can hardly be doubted that when the Baron 
von der Decken met Rebmann at Mombas, he 
thought of their Fatherland, and that, touched by 
the enthusiasm kindled by Dr. Petermann in 
defence of the oppressed German missionaries—an 
enthusiasm politic as well as generous,—he chival- 
rously resolved to confirm their statements as he 
understood them. At all events, being permitted 
to visit the interior by those who had influence 
enough to exclude from it Dr. Bialloblotzky, and 
to turn aside Capt. Burton, that was precisely 
what he did. He repeated Rebmann’s assertion 
of opinion; for when that missionary concluded 
that the white matter said by the natives to be 
silver must be really snow, he only expressed an 
opinion. It is true that the Baron saw also an 
avalanche; but in that we recognize only a dextrous 
change of phrase. The supposed snow, whether 
lying or falling, was never approached by him. 
That expression excepted, the words in which he 
relates his discoveries are borrowed from the mis- 
sionaries. But when he speaks of the height of the 
mountain, he adopts Rebmann’s first conjecture, 
unmindful or wholly ignorant of the reduction in 
that estimate subsequently, and doubtless with 
good reason, made by Dr. Krapf. 

But, perhaps, it will be said that he has settled 
the altitude of the mountain by observation. That 
is precisely what requires to be proved. That he 
has made observations cannot be doubted, since he 
says so; but that they have any value, or can yield 
the desired results, is a point which cannot be 
conceded as a matter of course. Mr. Thornton, 
who, as Dr. Norton Shaw expresses it, “ joined 
the Baron to the mountain,” and is stated by the 
same authority to be a man of science, had no 
instruments whatever; and although a collector 
of geological specimens may be called a man of 
science, we cannot, therefore, assume that he was 
acquainted with the use of instruments or with 
practical geodesy. As to the Baron himself, all we 
know is that he has been for nearly three years on 
the eastern coast of Africa, during which time he 
has not communicated to the learned world a single 
particle of precise information of any kind. 

And let it be observed that in the Baron’s mode 
of proceeding there is something specially calcu- 
lated to awaken scepticism, for he went forth to 
measure the altitude of mountains unprovided with 
any hypsometrical instrument whatever. He took 
the very unusual course of deducing the height of 
the mountains from a geodetical survey of a very 
wide region—a geodetical survey executed with a 
theodolite and a sextant, while he rambled over 
the plains, surrounded by, and perpetually quar- 
relling with, a numerous crowd of half-savage 
followers. 

The calculation of a survey extending over 
1,000 square miles is a heavy labour even for an 
experienced calculator. The Baron has therefore 
favoured the world only with what are called 
rough calculations, that is to say, with conjectural 
estimates that affect the authority while they 





disclaim the exactness of arithmetic. All his 





results, without exception, are in round numbers; 
and seem, so far as they can be tested, to be 
double the reality. He found Shimba, where he 
crossed the coast ridge, to have a height of 
800 feet. Kadiaro, with an altitude of 5,000 f 
he ascended to a height of 4,000. Thence, he 
turned to the south-west, and, after a circuitous 
journey, reached Kilima Nijaro, to the eastern 
peak of which he assigns the absolute height of 
17,000 feet; the western dome rising to 20,000, on 
which is a cap of snow with an extent downwards 
variously estimated at 3,000, 4,000 or 5,000 feet. 
In the enumeration of mountains seen and 
measured (in round numbers), we miss Shira, 
south-west of Kilima Njaro, and on which Rebmann 
thought he saw snow. On the other hand, we find 
Merd mentioned, 18,000 feet high, situate far to 
the west, and which the Baron having never seen, 
yet adds to his list, in the language of the 
missionaries. 

The natives, he tells us, stated that the White 
thing (das Weisse) on the western summit is 
permanent. This certainly does not prove it to be 
snow. But, he goes on to add, that it disappears 
altogether from the eastern summit in the hot 
season. This, which is an inference, and not a 
statement of oLserved facts, is obviously intended 
as a confirmation of Dr. Krapf, whose words, how- 
ever, are that the snow comes very far down in the 
rainy season. But, since the rainy season is also 
the hot season, it is evident that these two state- 
ments are contradictory. 

On his first visit to the mountain, the Baron 
ascended to an estimated height of 8,000 feet; on 
his second attempt, he reached the elevation of 
13,000 feet. At the latter height, his followers 
suffered so much from the rarefaction of the air 
that he could go no further. He encamped on the 
mountain; it snowed heavily at night (in Decem- 
ber, when the sun was nearly vertical), and in the 
morning the snow lay deep all about and below 
him; and, “ What can be said now,” he exclaims, 
“against the snow-nature of the mountain by that 
obstinate geographer Cooley?” I can only reply, 
having first tendered the Baron my felicitations on 
so opportune a fall of snow, that I find it much 
easier to believe in the eccentricities of a traveller 
than in those of nature; and, having weighed all 
the circumstances, I prefer suspending my judg- 
ment on all points, until I shall have learnt some- 
thing more of his character. 

There is no allusion made in this second journey 
to the summit of the mountain and its perpetual 
snow. The heavy nocturnal fall of snow in the 
hottest season, nearly under the equator, at an 
assumed elevation of 13,000 feet, is evidently 
adducedinsupport of Dr. Krapf’s strange doctrine, 
that perpetual snow may lie on Kilima Nijaro at 
and below 12,500 feet, owing to the peculiar snow- 
nature of that mountain, though unknown in 
Abessinia, much further from the equator, and at 
a much greater height. ‘When it is considered, 
says the Doctor, “‘ that cold sea winds blow towards 
Kilima Njaro eight months of the year, and that 
the north wind (from the equator) reaches it over 
Kikuyu, it will be apparent that it must be wrapped 
in perpetual snow ”!! These arguments have less 
force than the proofs of a snow-nature discovered 
by the Baron von der Decken. 

At times the Baron’s statements vary widely 
from those which he wishes to corroborate. Dr. 
Krapf on his first journey to Ukambani, arrived 
on the third day’s march at Maungu, whence he 
saw Kilima Njaro over Bura, and concluded that 
“the white matter (thus seen from a distance 
supposed by him to be 100 miles) could be nothing 
but snow.” Rebmann discovered the mountain and 
the snow simultaneously from a distance of only 
two days’ march. Now the Baron ascended to a 
height of 4,000 feet, Kadiaro, about 20 miles south 
of Maungu, yet he does not appear to have seen, 
any more than Rebmann who stood on the same 
height, the great mountain in the west. At all 


events he did not see its snow, for he expressly 
informs us that the snow is first discernible between 
Kadiaro and Pfré, that is, from the south-east; 
though, he adds, that it is much more plainly seen 
from Kilima and Majame, that is to say, from the 
very foot of the mountain. The snow appears from 
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as a man of common sense would select as an offer- 
it in long lines (dykes or veins). Is there not some- | ing to geographers. Allow us, therefore, to call on 
thing inexplicable in the capricious visibility of | the Royal Geographical Society to state distinctly, 
snows covering a high mountain in a sea-like plain | lst, Whether they have received from the Baron 
only 50 miles at the utmost from Kadiaro, and yet | von der Decken any strictly geographical data; 
not seen from the latter point ? 2ndly, Whether the decision as to the all-sufficiency 

From the preceding remarks it may be inferred | of his observations proceeded from the officers 
that we find nothing convincing in the Baron von | above named, or from Dr. Norton Shaw; did it 
der Decken’s communications. His scientific pro- | rest on scientific grounds, or was it a mere measure 
ceedings are characterized by oddity; his results of policy, and a move in the cause of Puff & Adver- 
studiously disclaim exactness; he is silent as to tisement versus Inquiry & Proof? It would be well, 
refraction, which in his undertaking ought to have | too, if Sir R. I. Murchison, who confessed some 
been a special object of study; his observation is | three years ago his doubts as to those perpetual 
confined within the narrowest range, and he gene- | snows under the equator, visible only to the 


the east as a cap, but the sun in the zenith shows 








rally affects to tread in the very steps of the | favoured few, would frankly state the grounds of 
missionaries; yet he makes one step so fatally | his change of opinion. 


independent as to expose at once the hollowness of 
his labours and falsify his whole scheme of opera- 


It is not irrelevant here to remark, that the 
strictures of Mr. Beete Jukes, in a recent number 


tions. Dr. Krapf tells us how, when he had crossed | of the Atheneum, on Dr. Livingstone’s ‘ Net-work 


the high plain of Shimba, he looked down on the 

eat sea-like plain extending westwards far into the 
interior. Both he and Rebmann mention Ndunguni 
(i.e. the place of clay) where, about 15 miles from the 
coast, a descent of about 200 feet leads down to the 
level of the plain from which the mountains rise, 
separately, like houses, and which, according to the 
latter, inclines westwards. In the lowest part of 
this plain lies Lake Yibé, pointed out at no great 
distance to Rebmann, though, through defect of 
sight, he was unable to descry it. Now the Baron 
von der Decken descended from Shimba into this 
plain ; went first southwards, and having by a cir- 
cuitous route arrived at Lake Yibé, he informs us 
that its shores have an absolute elevation of 1,700 
or 1,800 feet; that is to say, 1,200 feet, at least, 
above what the statements of Krapf and Rebmann 
will allow us to assign to them. Since Rebmann 
from Kilima could see Mount Yambo on the coast 
(2,500 feet), at a distance of 90 or 100 miles, it 
is manifest that the intervening country can have 
no such elevation. The height assigned to the 
country about Yibé must be rejected as utterly 
inadmissible; but it was over this tract that Kili- 
ma Njaro was approached, and the levellings were 
made which determined the altitude of that motin- 
tain: these, therefore, were all manifestly errone- 
ous, and must be rejected. No ingenuity could 
have devised a plainer proof of the worthlessness of 
the Baron’s scientific operations. 

It must, however, be mentioned that the Baron, 
writing in September last, says, in reference to his 
intended second journey, that he would follow his 
former route by Lake Yibé, in order to review some 
observations and measures which had proved dis- 
cordant. It has also been stated by his present 
assistant, Dr. Kersten, that most of the notes of 
observations had been carried off by Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who, as one engaged in the Baron’s service, 
had certainly no right to them if they had any 
value. Thus it is evident that the proclamation of 
the results was premature. The Baron may possibly 
make very important corrections in his work, or, 
satisfied with the trumpetings of a news-vending 
fame, he may allow it to sink into oblivion, plead- 
ing loss of papers or some other mystification. As 
far as the great Snow Mountains are concerned, 
his vocation is apparently at an end; for he has 
provoked the enmity of the people and ruler of 
Zanzibar by his intolerant fanaticism; and, indeed, 
he distinctly avows that he deems it in the highest 
degree meritorious to do all the harm he can to 
Mohammedans [‘‘da ich es fiir das verdienstlichste 
Werk halte, den Mohammedanern wo ich nur kann 
zu schaden ”’]. 

In the mean time a question arises, concerning 
not so much the snows of Kilima Njaro as the 
scientific character of the Royal Geographical 
Society. No sooner had a flashy account of the 
Baron’s discoveriesreached Whitehall Place than the 
Royal Geographical Society, with aconfident gravity 
which the great Zadkiel himself might envy, felici- 
tated the Friends of Geography on the complete 
solution of the snow problem. Now among the 
rulers of that Society are three gentlemen, Everest, 
Waugh and Yule, as competent as any men living 
to decide on the primd facie value of the Baron’s 
proceedings, It is possible, too, that the latter may 
have communicated some hitherto unpublished 
particulars of distance, longitude or latitude, such 





| of Rivers,’ exemplify the blindness of justice ; for 
|the map so censured was produced by ‘the 
| careful elaboration” of the Royal Geographical 


Society. Nor is its total disregard of the laws 
of physical geography its most disgraceful fea- 
ture. The traveller may have offered many crude 
suggestions, but he was assuredly quite powerless 
in deciding and completely at the mercy of his 
sapient advisers. He erroneously supposed that 
the Portuguese expeditions to the interior started, 
not from Tété, but from Zumbo, a place 200 miles 
further west, and for the last century inaccessible 
to the Portuguese. Lacerda’s papers, he says, were 
all lost, and of Gamitto’s narrative he never heard. 
His map was drawn in accordance with these views ; 
and yet it must have been known to his advisers, 
that Lacerda’s journal and Gamitto’s volume 
and map were then lying on the library-shelves 
in Whitehall Place. Lacerda’s journal was cited 
and abridged in a little volume (‘ Inner Africa Laid 
Open’), published in 1852, and his route was deli- 
neated in a map of the same date. But it seemed 
expedient to Dr. Norton Shaw to affect entire 
ignorance of these works, and of the information 
contained in them. The truth therefore being 
suppressed, a very shameful tissue of wilful igno- 
rance and error was laid before the public in the 
name of the Royal Geographical Society. Such a 
course cannot be suddenly checked. In order to 
conceal these suppressions, it was necessary that 
Capt. Burton should be misled by those who pre- 
tended to instruct him; and whenever his mistakes 
and misstatements respecting the Lake and the 
nations on its western side, shall have been dis- 
closed and explained, it will be seen that the Royal 
Geographical Society has been quite as successful 
in spreading geographical darkness as in filling 
its coffers, W. D. Cooney. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Our readers are aware that for some months 
t a Royal Commission has been inquiring into 

the alleged defects of the Royal Academy. A Re- 
port has just been published, which contains some 
very singular recommendations. The Commis- 
sioners were Earl Stanhope, Lords Hardinge and 
Elcho, Sir Francis Head, and Messrs. Danby Sey- 
mour, William Stirling and Henry Reeve. This 
body was not considered hostile to the Academy, 
nor will its Report be accepted by the public as other 
than fair, whatever may be thought of the conclusions 
drawn and the recommendations made. On these 
there will be no lack of discussion. The amount 
of evidence taken has been somewhat voluminous, 
though more than one Member of the Academy 
refused to answer questions or to make any state- 
ment for the public information. The Report 
founded on this mass of evidence is itself brief and 
striking. It will suffice for to-day if we notice the 
more important points. 

The chief point is, that the Commissioners advise 
the Crown so far to alter the constitution of the 
artistic body as to enlarge the number of members, 
and to introduce lay members into it. Many will 
think this latter proposition a jest. 

They say the number Forty should be raised to 
Sixty; ten of the new members. being non-profes- 
sional—that is, non-artistic: their function being 
to represent the public at the Council board in 





Trafalgar Square, and to represent the Academy 
in Parliament, in the press, and elsewhere. 

In the second place, they recommend that the 
number of Associates of the Royal Academy should 
be raised from twenty to fifty. They propose to 
give to these fifty Associates a share in the general 
government of the Academy : a change about which 
we should think there can be no serious dispute. 
They would have the President really elected by the 
whole body of artists, not nominated by the Crown, 
as at present, under a pretence of election by the 
Forty. 

Following the pattern of Belgium and other 
countries, they suggest that there should be an 
Associate class in connexion with the Academy, to 
include distinguished painters and sculptors of 
foreign nations. Many of our own eminent artists 
are Members of foreign Societies, more liberal than 
our own; and we do not see that any reasonable 
objection can be raised to this suggestion of the 
Commissioners. They would also provide a class 
into which designers, carvers, seal-engravers, and 
other Art-workmen might be brought. If this 
recommendation should be adopted by Parliament, 
the constituency of the Royal Academy will be 
very greatly enlarged. 

The Commissioners propose to increase the Pre- 
sident’s salary by a large sum:—to make him a sort 
of artistic Lord Mayor. The present allowance is 
not very contemptible. But that is a detail open to 
after-consideration. They also propose to have two 
Vice Presidents, who shall have seats in the 
Executive Council. In this Executive Council they 
suggest, that the lay element should always be 
represented by the presence of two non-artistic 
Members. 

There are a few other points of interest in the 
Report. But these are the chief; and it will be 
seen that the recommendations are not of a kind 
to preclude discussion. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Hume Greenfield has been elected Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, in the 
place of Dr. Norton Shaw, resigned. 

A movement is being made by some of the 
nobility and gentry of Somersetshire, of which the 
Speke family are natives, to mark their apprecia- 
fion of the services of Capt. Speke, the Nile travel- 
ler. It is at present intended that a work of Art, 
dependent .in some degree on the amount of sub- 
scriptions raised, and commemorative of the story 
of ‘‘ The Discovery of the Nile,” shall be placed in 
the County Hall, at Taunton, adjoining the marble 
memorials of Blake and Locke. Mr. Arthur King- 
lake, one of the promoters of the undertaking, has 
received a memorial design, which has been ap- 
proved by Mr. Baily. 

Mr. Mulready, R.A., was buried at Kensal Green 
on the 13th inst., privately, the funeral being at- 
tended only by his two sons and a few old friends. 
The Royal Academy proposed to be represented at 
his funeral, but the offer was declined, in accord- 
ance with the artist’s wishes. A paragraph has 
appeared in some of the daily papers to the effect 
that he had written his own life in the year 1805, 
under the title of ‘The Looking-Glass; or, a True 
History of the Early Years of an Artist,’ by Theo- 
philus Marcliffe. This is not true. That book was 
written by Godwin, on a groundwork of fact. 
Godwin knew the career of the young artist very 
well, having employed him in the illustration of 
several books. In noticing, last week, Mr. Mul- 
ready’s ‘Train up a Child in the Way he should go,’ 
it was stated by mistake that the work was in the 
South Kensington Museum, whereas it is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Thomas Baring, who purchased it 
from the artist. This picture was injured b 
a fire at Mr. Baring’s, and restored, with muc 
repainting, especially of the background, by Mr. 
Mulready six or seven years ago. 

Mr. John Plummer, the lame poet, of Kettering, 
has won the first prize of 20/. recently offered for 
the best Essay ‘On the Advantages accruing to 
the Nation, collectively and individually, from its 
Possession of the Colonies, considered in Economi- 
cal, Political, and Moral Points of View.’ The ad- 
judicators were: Sir Henry Young, late Governor 
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of Tasmania, the Archdeacon of Middlesex, and 
Stephen Walcot, Esq., one of H.M. Emigration 
Commissioners. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have awarded the following premiums for the Ses- 
sion of 1862-3 :—A Telford Medal, and a Telford 
Premium, in books, to J. Brunton, for his ‘De- 
scription of the Line and Works of the Scinde 
Railway,’—to J. R. Mosse, for his paper on ‘ Ame- 

- rican Timber Bridges,—to Z. Colburn, for his paper 
on ‘American Iron Bridges,’—and to H. Hayter, 
for his paper on the ‘Charing Cross Bridge.’ A 
Telford Premium, in books, to W. M. Peniston, for 
his paper on ‘ Public Works in Pernambuco, in the 
Empire of Brazil,’—-to W. H. Preece, for his paper 
on ‘Railway Telegraphs, and the application of 
Electricity tothe Signalling and Working of Trains,’ 
—to A. W. Makinson, for his paper ‘On some of 
the Internal Disturbing Forces of Locomotive 
Engines,’—to D. Miller, for his paper on ‘ Struc- 
tures in the Sea, without Cofferdams, with a De- 
scription of the Works of the New Albert Harbour 
at Greenock,’ —to R. Crawford, for his paper on 
‘The Railway System of Germany,’—to W. Cud. 
worth, for his paper on ‘The Hownes Gill Viaduct, 
on the Stockton and Darlington Railway,’—to J. 
G. Fraser, for his paper, ‘ Description of the Lyd- 
gate and of the Buckhorn Weston Railway Tun- 
nels.” A Watt Medal, and the Manby Premium, 
in books, to J. Fernie, for his paper ‘On the Manu- 
facture of Duplicate Machines and Engines.’ 

The Committee formed for the purpose of re- 
storing the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
West Smithfield, received some archxological 
friends in the church on Monday last, when, after 
a few words of introduction from the Rev. John 
Abbiss, the Rector, the Rev. Thomas Hugo com- 
menced with the history of the monastic establish- 
ment, derived from the records and medieval 
chroniclers. Mr. J. H. Parker followed, with an 
architectural account of the church; and Mr. 
Beresford Hope concluded, with an exhortation to 





liberality and of encouragement to the partici- 
pators in the work. The promoters of this restora- 
tion appeal to the public for aid in raising the 
necessary 4,000/., on the ground that the work is | 
not merely parochial, but national, in its character. 
Nearly 1,100/. had been promised at the close of the 
meeting, the larger proportion being contributed | 
by the parishioners themselves. 

With a modesty and silence worthy of remark, | 
a little School of Art has been at work in Maryle- | 
bone for about a year. We fancy that very few | 
inhabitants of that wealthy quarter of London 
knew of its existence until Tuesday last, when Mr. 
Beresford Hope, its President, distributed at the | 
Court House the prizes which the students have | 
very honourably won. We are glad to record the 
fact that two of the national medallions—the blue 
ribbon of the Art-schools—have been gained by 
pupils of this young society: one by Mr. F. Braun, 
for specimens of marqueterie, and a second by Mr. | 
H. Montford for his model of a figure from the cast. | 
It is so common to hear the drums beating and | 
trumpets blaring before any work is done, that it | 
isa pleasant surprise to find a School of Art in our | 
midst announcing itself, not by promises, but by | 
success. | 

We have received from Messrs. Bacon & Co. a | 
Mapof Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, which | 
shows the lines of movement of the invading armies | 
under Gen. Lee. The same enterprising publishers 
have also issued'a new map of the country border- 
ing the Potomac. 

Mr. Wyld has published a map of Africa, in | 
illustration of Capt. Speke’s travels. The line of | 
route from Zanzibar to Alexandria is laid down in | 
pink ; while the lines of previous travellers, such | 
as Galton, Burton, Moffat and Livingstone, are also | 
indicated. The map is a history of African disco- 
very written on a single sheet of paper. 

We are happy to be informed that the difficulty 
to which we recently adverted, with regard to the 
papers ‘On the Rudiments of Faith and Religion,’ 
at the late Oxford Local Examinations, has been 
satisfactorily solved by a special decree of Convoca- 
tion. The Delegacy, who have procured the passing 
of this decree, are entitled to the thanks of all con- 








cerned, for their courtesy in listening to the remon- 
strances which have reached them from various 
quarters, 


In describing the proposed viaduct over Ludgate 
Hill, we omitted a very important point of its 
position and character which, undoubtedly, will go 
far to redeem the misfortune that it cuts off the 
view of Ludgate Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Martin’s 
Church, and the Cathedral from the west. This is, 
that from the footway which the Railway Company 
present to the public, enabling passengers to cross 
the street above the level, there will be obtainable, 
on the east side, and at about 20 feet from the 
ground, a view of the street and buildings named. 
Thus, although the spectator’s position will be 
changed and the vista shortened, the architectural 
composition will be less affected than it was feared 
would be the case. 


Prof. Jukes, for reasons assigned, protests against 
any change in the scientific use of the term 
“ watershed.” — 

“ July 14, 1863. 

“Sir John Herschel, in his ‘ Physical Geo- 
graphy,’ spells this watersched, to mark its supposed 
German origin. Is there, however, any difficulty 
about the reception of the word as an ordinary 
English compound, having a slightly technical 
meaning when used as a term in Physical Geo- 
graphy? A ‘shed’ is a roof to protect anything 
from the weather, chiefly by turning off the rain. 
‘To shed,’ is to spill or cause to flow. The form of 
ground which ‘sheds’ the rain-fall of a certain 
tract, and makes it flow down on either hand, 
instead of retaining it, may surely be called a 
‘ watershed’ without any risk of obscurity. When 
lecturing on Physical Geography, I never found 
that any one had any difficulty in understand- 
ing the exact meaning of the word. ‘ Water- 


| parting’ does not express the sloping form of 
P t=] 5 


the ground. ‘Dividing ridge’ may lead astray, 
as there is often no ridge which is perceptible to 
the eye. As instances of that I may mention the 
‘watershed’ on each side of part of the basin of 
the Shannon, that between part of the Severn and 
Trent basins, or that between part of the Somme 
and the Seine. In part of North America they 
seem, from Dr. Hector’s papers, to speak of a 
watershed as ‘the height of ground.’ To my mind 
the plain English word, ‘watershed,’ is better than 
any of the above, and also than the German and 
Latin terms, as implying the idea of water flowing 
down the sides of a roof-shaped piece of ground, 
whether the slope of the roof be gentle or abrupt. 
“J. BEETE JUKES.” 

It is reported that the directors of the Alexandra 
Park have purchased the chief masses of the Exhi- 
bition buildings, with a view to remove them to 
Muswell Hill, as a sort of Crystal Palace, north of 
the Thames. A public breakfast, with a day on the 
lawns and hill side, will be held on Monday next, 
when the public will have an opportunity of judging 
for themselves of the natural beauties of the site and 
the chances of success for the new undertaking. 
On the 23rd and 24th instant, the first Horticul- 
tural Exhibition will be held in the Alexandra 
Park, on which occasion 700/. will be given in 
prizes. 

Mr. B. T. Lowne is about to start on an entomo- 
logical excursion of some duration to Bahia; Mr. 
S. Stevens will act as his agent in this country for 
the reception of his captures. 

Prof. Westwood has called the attention of 
naturalists to the threatened appointment to the 
post in the British Museum lately filled by Mr. A. 
White of a gentleman entirely unacquainted with 
entomology. At the last meeting of the Entomolo- 
gical Society, Prof. Westwood moved the following 
resolution: ‘‘ Considering the state of the Entomo- 


| logical collectionin the British Museum, and the vast 


accessions, still unarranged, which it has recently 
received, and which render it the most valuable 
collection in the world; considering, also, that the 
proper classification of that collection requires 
the services of more than one person skilled in the 
science of entomology—Resolved, that the nomina- 
tion, in the place of Mr. A. White, of a gentleman 
previously employed as a transcriber in the Printed- 
Book Department of the Museum, and entirely 


unknown as an entomologist, cannot but prove g 
great detriment to the progress of the classification 
of the collection, and is virtually a waste of the 
public money. Such nomination is the more 
objectionable as several competent entomologists 
were candidates for the post.” The motion wag 
seconded by H. T. Stainton, Esq., and after con. 
siderable discussion, was carried unanimously. By 
a subsequent resolution, the Secretary was directed 
to transmit a copy of the above to the Trustees of 
the British Museum, to the Principal Librarian 
and others. : 


The Thirty-eighth Meeting of German Natural. 
ists will take place at Stettin, in the week from the 
18th to the 24th of September next. The presence 
of naturalists of other countries is desired, and a 
hearty welcome promised to English men of 
science. The Stockholm Meeting of Naturalists 
will be held about the same time, so that the two 
congresses may be visited in the same trip. 

The uncovering of the Beethoven bust, near 
Heiligenstadt, on the so-called “ Poet’s Way,” or 
“‘ Beethoven Walk,” took place with due solemnity 
on the 24th of June. The spot has been chosen 
most appropriately, for here Beethoven went to 
recruit his strength after his severe illness ; to this 
charming neighbourhood of Heiligenstadt and 
Nussdorf he first resorted in 1802, but repeated his 
visits for several years, till, at last, he made the 
vicinity of Helzendorf, Médling, and Baden, partly 
from inclination, partly for the sake of the baths, 
his permanent rural resting-place. Here he strolled 
about under the shade of walnut and elm trees; 
here he wrote the Pastorale and the Symphony in 
c Minor, the ‘Scene at the Brook,’ of which he 
said himself to a friend, pointing out the place 
where he had composed it, “ that the nightingales, 
cuckoos, the yellow-hammers and quails had helped 
him.” Here, too, he wrote that touching document, 
the Promemoria to his brothers: “As the leaves 
of the autumn fall and fade, so cherished hope is 
blasted for me. The same ‘almost as I came, 
I go hence: the high-flown courage even that 
inspired me so often in the fine summer days, has 
disappeared. O Providence! let one pure day of 
joy come tome!” The bust, executed in bronze, 
by Fernkorn, bears simply the inscription of his 
name, Louis von Beethoven. 

The Labedoyere collection has been purchased by 
the Imperial Library, for the sum of 80,000 francs. 
This collection, which is very complete, and quite 
unique of its kind, contains all the newspapers, 
pamphlets, proclamations, caricatures, &c., of the 
whole time of the Revolution, beginning in 1789. 

The sale of the Ivanoff cabinet of coins, which 
contained many curious and unpublished varieties, 
has gone off well, under the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson. The prices of some of the 
more important specimens are as follows: Abdera, 
with an ascription to the famous philosopher 
Democritus, 10/. 2s. 6d.—Thasus, with young 
head of Bacchus, unpublished, 12/.— Lycceius, 
with head of Apollo, 26/.—Coin of Macedonia, 
with head of Diana, 11/.—Chalcidice, probably 
struck at Apollonia, 12/. 10s.—Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, with portrait of the King, estimated by 
Mionnet at 1,200 francs, 1385/.—Alexander the 
First, with naked helmeted figure, 11/.—Thebe, 
the Beeotian Shield and draped female seated on a 
bench, a most important variety, 70/.—Messene, 
with -head of Ceres, 791.—Thyateira, an unpub- 
lished variety, 9/.—Cyzicus, with nude helmeted 
figure, 21/. 10s.—Mithridates the Sixth, king of 
Pontus, 167. 15s.—Amastris, Paphlagonie, 26/.— 
Tlium, with head of Minerva, a rare tetradrachm, 
231.—Tenedos, with bifrontal heads of Jupiter and 
Juno, 11/.—Erythre, with head of Hercules, 9I. 
—Smyrna, with head of Cybele, 157. 15s.—Chios, 
an Androsphinx seated to the left, 247.—Samos, 
with lion’s scalp seen in front, 26/. 10s.—Halicar- 
nassus, with forepart of a Pegasus, 40/.—Cos, with 
young head of Hercules, 10/. 10s.—Ialysus Rhodi, 
with winged boar, 32/.—Lyndus Rhodi, with head 
of a Lion, 30/.—Euromus of Tiberius and Livia, 
unpublished, 25/.—Mylasa of Geta, 30/.—Thirty- 
four Coins of Lycia, many of which were not cited 
by Fellows, 343/.—Perga, with head of Diana, 410. 





—Selge, relating to Demetrius, 187. 10s.—Mopsu- 
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estia of Hadrian, an Eagle with open wings on the 
reverse, 42/.—Sardes, heads of a Lion and an Ox, 
111. 5s.—Acrasus of Severus, 12/. 5s.—Appia of 
the Philippi, 42/.—Tavium of Severus, 14/.—Anti- | 
ochus Hierax, 147.—Antiochus the Third, with an | 
Elephant on the reverse, 35/.—Antiochus the | 
Sixth, 15/.—A Double Daric, 11/.—Ptolemy the 

First, with head of Minerva, 10/.—Ptolemy the | 
Fighth, with bust of the King, 15l.—Arsinoé, 
Philadelphi, the Decadrachm, 24/.— Agathocles, | 
head of the King, with fillet, 18/7. 10s Demetrius, 
with head of the King, 20/. 10s.—Hippostratus, 
with bust, 12/.—a similar specimen, 14/. 5s.—and | 
another, slightly differing, 13/. The six days pro- 
duced 3,008/. 7s. 6¢.—From among the Autograph | 
Letters of the late Mr. Adolphus, sold under the 
hammer of the same auctioneers, the following may 
be cited: a characteristic Letter of Harriette Wil- 
son to John Adolphus, 67. 6s.—Letter of Burke, 
3]. 5s.—Mrs. Cibber to Garrick, 2/. 7s.—Letter of 
the Duke of Wellington, signed “A. Wesley,” 3/.— 
Three Letters from Mrs. Frances Sheridan, and 
two from Thomas Sheridan, 7/.—Original Manu- 
seript of the Earl of Clarendon’s Speech on the 
Impeachment of Three of the Judges of the Ex- 
chequer, 9/,—At the sale of Mr. Faulkner's Coins, 
by the same, the following lots are worthy of men- 
tion: Tranquillina, in silver, with the Empress and 
Gordian joining hands, struck on the occasion of 
some solemn compact, 25/.,—Pacatian, with fine 
radiated bust, probably the finest coin known of 
this Emperor, 19/.,—-Colbasa (mentioned by Strabo), 
61. 108. 











Will Close on Saturday, the 25th inst. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is OPEN.—IN THE DAY, from Eight till 
Seven o’clock. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s.—IN THE EVEN- 
ING, from Half-past Seven till Half-past Ten. Admission, 6d. ; 


Catal » 6d. 
— JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


Will Close on the 25th inst. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS_IN WATER COLOURS. —The 
FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, at their Kage S 5, 
Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), open from Nine 
till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s. ; Cesetane, 6 kw 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
Last Week but One. 

INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 
(founded in 1831 as the New Society of Painters in Water Colours). 
—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s, 
—Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, opposite Marlborough House. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The Gallery, with a 
Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters an deceased, British 
Artists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE NICOL. 


MR. CHURCH’S NEW PICTURE, THE ICEBERGS, 
Painted from Studies made in the Northern Seas in the Summer 
of 1859.—German Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, W.—Admis- 
sion, 1s. 














SCIENCE 


iii 
SOOIETIES. 


EntTomoLocicaL. — July 6.—F. Smith, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited 
a collection of Australian insects, principally Coleo- 
ptera, and containing many novelties, collected by 
Mr. G. French Angus, who had recently returned 
to this country from South Australia. — Mr. 
Waterhouse exhibited Carabus auratus, four speci- 
mens of which had been captured by Mr. Brewer on 
the Kent coast.—Mr. Stainton exhibited Eluchista 
apicipunctella, bred by Herr Albarda, a Dutch 
entomologist, from the leaves of Holcus lanatus 
and Festuca pratensis, and read some notes on the 
habits of the larvee.—Prof. Westwood exhibited 
Gracilaria rufipennella, bred from larve recently 
found in the Italian portion of the Tyrol, which 
had rolled up the leaves of walnut-trees, the ordi- 
nary food of the species being the plane-tree; also 
sketches of the larva and pupa of the genus Coronis, 
from the collection of Dr. Kaden at Dresden, and 
of thegenus Castina; the larve of thelatter burrowed 
in the stems of trees, and was a large fleshy grub, 
like that of a Longicorn beetle, whilst the pupa had 
its abdomen furnished with two rows of reflexed 
spines, which enabled it to work its way along the 
burrowed stems after the manner of Cossus; also 
specimens of Papilio Castor and P. Pollux, de- 
scribed in the ‘Arcana Entomologica’ astwo species, 
but which Mr. G. Gray considered to be the sexes 


| and one of the exhibited specimens of P. Custor, 


| coloration which were properly those of the female ; 
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the males of both forms, and the female of Pollux; 


from the collection of Mr. Semper of Altona, was 
a hermaphrodite, or rather had a gynandromorphous 
wing, part of that wing both on the upper and 
under sides, (but not equal or corresponding parts 
on both sides), having the marking and _ colora- 
tion of the male, and part having markings and 


from a consideration of these circumstances, he was 
still disposed to maintain the specific distinctness 
of Papilio Castor and P. Pollux. Prof. Westwood 
also exhibited the imago of Eucheira socialis, from 
Mexico, a species whose larve were gregarious, and 
which formed the singular family-cocoon described 
by him in the first volume of the Society’s Trans- 
actions —Mr. Miller exhibited @eophora Lamb- 
della, recently captured by Mr. Butters, near 
Grays, Essex.—Mr. Stainton exhibited hazel-leaves 





which had been ruined by Micropteryx fastuosella, 
from the neighbourhood of Marlborough ; he had 
found many of the ruined leaves, but only one with | 
the larva inside. Whilst at Marlborough he had | 
had the pleasure of examining in entomology seven | 
competitors for a prize which had been offered by | 
one of the masters of the College for the best collec- 
tion of insects made during the previous twelve 
months: he also exhibited a large collection of 
original drawings of larve of Tine, figured and 
described for the ‘ Natural History of the Tineina,’ 
but many of them still unpublished.— Mr. Shep- 
herd exhibited Jlyobates propingua, Scopeus sulci- 
collis and Platysthetus capito, captured near Rei- 
gate on the occasion of the Society’s excursion 
thither on the invitation of Mr. Wilson Saunders 
on the 20th ult.—The President exhibited Platy- 
rhinus latirostris, specimens of which had been sent 
by Mr. Marshall for distribution among the Mem- 
bers. —Mr. Pascoe read a paper, entitled ‘ Notes 
on Australian Longicorn Beetles, with Descrip- 
tions of Sixty Species..—Mr. Walker read two 
papers, entitled ‘ Descriptions of some New Aige- 
riide’ and ‘ Deseriptions of some New Sphingide.’ | 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Wen. Horticultural.—P d 
Horticultural, 2.—Election of Fellows. 








Fu. 
Sar. Horticultural.—Promenade. 
PINE ARTS 
ani 
INTERNATIONAL PICTURES IN MUNICH. 


July 10, 1863. 





Tue Triennial Exhibition of German pictures has 


been very successful in procuring the aid of foreign- | 
ers. The majority of painters represented are Ger- | 
mans, a large proportion being settled in Munich ; 
there is only one English painting in the gallery, 


seldom equal to their names, being moreover old, 
and taken from one collection, of no great distinc- 
tion. Before discussing the separate works, I may 
be allowed to marvel at the high price of entrance, 
and the wretched arrangement of the Catalogue. 
The artists are given alphabetically, so that there 
is no sequence of numbers; the hand is wearied 
with constant turning over the leaves, and the 
memory loses a most powerful aid. I will endeavour 
to make this sketch more serviceable, although I 
shall only notice a minority of the works exhibited. 

The first room begins with Oswald Achenbach, 
the ‘Street of Torre dell’ Annunziata, near Naples,’ 
a picture full of local life and character, true to the 
scene and the spirit. The only unfavourable remark 
to be made on it is that, by some technical peculiar- 
ity which I cannot explain, everything stands out 
in admirable glow at a distance, but sinks into the 
canvas and into obscurity when you stand close to 
it. The corricola with its spirited white horse and 
its load of picturesque costumes ; the young lazza- 
rone on a donkey with a cigar in his mouth; the 
old man in a red cap leaning against the corner of a 
house with a pile of melons below ; an iron balcony, 
a window with the peculiar Italian arrangement of 
its curtain, and a placard of Ernani half torn off 
above him; the carved porch in the middle of the 
picture, through which you get a glimpse of trees 
and garden thickets, make up the details of a very 


become international this year, but Munich has not | 


and the French pictures are generally small, and | 





animated painting. Above this hangs a Sea-piece 





of one species ; the Professor, however, possessed 


by a Danish artist, Sédrensen, and on the right two 


Waterfalls, which are worthy of a passing glance. 
The next is an altar-piece in the old triptych form, 
the centre compartment, in the modern religious 
manner, while the sides aim at repeating Holbein. 
The effect is really strange in the extreme ;—this 
modern family kneeling as the old figures of Hol- 
bein are represented in votive pictures, and notably 
in his Madonna, at Dresden. The contrast is forced 
on us all the more by the conventional character of 
the Virgin and Saints in the centre. If Holbein 
put families into his sacred pictures, at least he 
chose the models for his sacred characters from 
among the families he saw, and the dress of the 
Virgins he painted are equally the dress of his 
time. A harmony is thus produced which avoids 
everything ridiculous or inappropriate. In the 
corner hangs a picture of ‘Othello relating his 
Adventures to Desdemona and her Father,’ by Julius 
Muhr, of Munich, which has striking merits in 
colour, and is incontestably Venetian. Desdemona, 
a beautiful woman, in a long, green velvet dress, 
with Venetian type of face, and the pure golden 
hair, at once dark and light, that Titian painted in 
his Flora, might have stepped out of a picture of 
Giorgione, although one cannot point to any exist- 
ing work from which she might have been trans- 
planted. It is an agreeable surprise to meet with a 
work of such admirable colour, and inspired by 
such a school, from the hand of a Munich painter. 
Over the door is a picture of Luther in an agony 
of prayer, by Teschendorf, also of Munich; it is 
badly hung, and, having been sent after the open- 
ing, the subject does not appear in the Catalogue; 
but the chief figure has much feeling and energy. 
Hungarian horses driven by wild riders, and plung- 
ing in mad leaps to get out of the circle in which 
they are confined, is a good picture by Emil Adam. 
Hiiberlin’s ‘Secularization of a Monastery’ is also 
good; the procession of monks down the steps, 
two bearing the image of the Virgin, another fol- 
lowing with a banner, and casting a stern glance at 
the soldiers on the left, who are executing the god- 


| less work with evident sympathy; while an old 


man, bent double and past walking, is helped down 
the steps by a brother. Above this is a picture of 
Goethe’s ‘ Dorothea,’ from the well-known idyll by 
Roux of Carlsruhe, which is a very pleasing ampli- 
fication of the poet’s description. The long string 
of emigrants stretches on in front; Dorothea walks 
by the oxen which draw the waggon, and which 
might have been painted by Rosa Bonheur. The 
old sick mother lies helpless in the waggon, 
looking after her daughter, whose quick, light 
step, neat dress, and pleasant face are sufficient to 
attract the attention of any Herrman. ‘ Polish 
Jews in the Synagogue,’ by Stryowski of Dantzic, 


| is a quaint piece of national manners, from the 


copper urn with its letters of brass, and the old 
man with his garb of parti-coloured blankets, his 
flowing beard and spectacles, relieving his ’cute 
and wrinkled face, to the Jew boys sitting on the 
floor, like figures of Murillo.—There are some good 
landscapes in this room, which I have not men- 
tioned ; one of Heinlein, and one by Haushofer, of 
Prague, in the centre of which a small lake glows 
like an opal. An almost undue proportion of good 
pictures is contained in this first room, and as you 
go on to the others you find much fewer to detain 
ou. 
F In the second room, an Italian fountain, by Des 
Coudres, of Carlsruhe, is worth mention, even 
though that kind of character has been so much 
painted as to become conventional. ‘The Court of 
the Alhambra by Moonlight’ and ‘The Court of 
a Monastery’ are interesting samples of architec- 
tural painting. Hagn, of Munich, has a pleasing 
picture, called ‘Sunday Pleasures of Munich Cits 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ when Munich life 
seems to have been even more lazy and lotus-eating 
in its enjoyments than it isnow. There is a strange 
work by Schendel, of Brussels, called ‘The Poacher 
caught in the Act,’ where the surface of Van der 
Werff is combined with a direct imitation of some 
of the Dutch painters. There is a similar picture 
of the same in the next room, and I may dismiss 
them both together. In both, the flame of a candle 
forms the centre, and the sole light proceeds from 
it. It glares on the wild face of the poacher, and 
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throws him out from the canvas; while it gives | 
only a faintish light for the other figures, the 
woman covering the game with a cloth, the officers of 
justice looking in through the doorway. The effect is 
not pleasant, and I doubt if it is true to nature, but 
there is a certain strength, or rather force, in the 
pictures. Miiller’s ‘Pasquetta,’ study of the head 
of a young girl, is the gem of the second room; 
there is a world of character in the expression of 
the face, and the execution is worthy of the excel- 
lence of the expression. 

The third room has a striking picture, by Por- 
taels, from Belgium, of ‘ A Caravan in the Desert 
overtaken by the Simoon.’ In the foreground are 
despairing groups of women covering up their chil- 
dren and placing clothes before their own mouths 
and nostrils ; a camel stands out gaunt against the 
gigantic forms of sand, the columns of the desert, 
through which the sun looks with a dimmed lack- 
lustre glare. A long legend is attached to a work 
by Jacquand, a French artist, of whom I should 
judge more favourably from a picture of his in the 
new Pinacothek than from this, but stuff is well 
painted in it, although the story is badly told. Over 
the door is a Shepherd Boy asleep ; in one corner of 
the room a Lurcher on a small fragment of rock 
with a precipice yawning below, down which the 
dog’s master has fallen, to judge from the hat caught 
in the bushes; in another corner a singular picture 
of ‘A Watchman in a Tower, giving the alarm of 
Fire,’ which you see in the ruddy sky. A Meis- 
sonier, ‘Soldiers playing Dice on a Drum,’ has the 
peculiar expression and sense of costume of that 
master, though not equal in finish to many of his 
pictures. Close to this is another French picture, 
very soft and pleasant in touch, ‘Girls in a Wood,’ 
by Diaz. ‘Summer Night on the Rhine,’ by Bott- 
cher, of Diisseldorf, is very good. In the middle 
is a festal party of gay and bright young girls and 
young men, in the full light of a circle of candles 
hanging from a tree; the standing figure of the 
maiden ladling out punch, and the sparkle of the 
punch in the huge glass bowl, are especially attrac- 
tive. The eye glances suddenly off from this festive 
scene to the cold moonlight that floats upon the 
stealing waters of the Rhine, with dark headlands 
at the sides, and the quaint turrets and pinnacles 
of some old town sleeping in the faint rays. 

The fourth room has mostly small pictures, re- 
lieved by some bad large ones. There is a ‘ Lady 
Macbeth’ that reminds one of Schrader’s picture in 
the International Exhibition last year, and is a bad 
repetition of a rather unfavourable model ; agaming- 
table by Rustige, of Stuttgart, which is very hard in 
painting, without possessing any merits of expression 
to compensate. Emil Adam’s ‘Arabian Mares, from 
the King of Wurtemberg’s stud,’ are interesting as 
portraits. Brausewetter, of Dantzic, has two good 
pictures : one entitled ‘The Lurking-place,’ a side- 
door in a bare building at which two soldiers are 
peeping ; the other representing the entry of a 
strolling company into a town in the seventeenth 





century, in which all the actors appear in character, 
death and the devil side-by-side with the clown | 
and the old beau, and the first young lady smiling | 
cheerily from the thick of the ghastly group. Mr. | 
Stanley, an Englishman who has lived long in Ger- | 
many and isa pupil of Kaulbach, gives us a pleasant | 
scene from the Tyrol, the belle of a village pinning | 
her handkerchief before a glass, to the admiration 
of a youth of the same place and the astonishment | 
of a boy in the background. The excessive care | 
with which the costume has been selected and | 
reproduced, the minute fidelity of all details, and | 
at the same time the thorough nature of the | 
characters, bear witness to extended study of such | 
scenes; while there is much dramatic life in the 
way the story is told, the persons enter fully into | 
their parts and express their thoughts in their | 
faces. 

A corridor, with cartoons, architectural plans 
and designs for decoration, leads us to the centre | 
room, which is chiefly taken up with four large | 
cartoons by Cornelius, for the Campo Santo of | 
Berlin. Two of these deal with apocalyptic subjects, | 
the ‘ Pouring out of the Seven Vials of Wrath,’ and | 
the ‘Fall of Babylon the Great’; another is entitled 
‘ Blessed are they that are persecuted for Righte- | 
ousness’ Sake;’ and the fourth shows the ‘ Works of 


Mercy, Feeding the Hungry, Clothing the Naked.’ 
Of the first two I can find nothing to say in com- 
mendation. It is to me a question how far apoca- 
lyptic subjects are fit for pictorial treatment, 
especially as I am not acquainted with any painter 
who has rendered them worthily. Certainly they do 
not seem suited fur Cornelius. The fantastic ele- 
ment predominates so strongly in him that he seizes 
on subjects that need the deepest feeling. When we 
read of the outpouring of the seven vials of wrath, we 
naturally think more of the effects of such a judg- 
ment than of the process. Cornelius gives us seven 
sprawling figures, all legs and arms, each with a 
small basin in his hand from which he is emptying 
something. The figures are impartially fantastic ; 
and their wild movements, their scowls which are 
supposed to typify wrath, as they scrape their 
small basins clean with their forefingers, or hold 
them up to the sky to show that they are empty, 
are too affected to have any harmony with the sub- 
ject. The Fall of Babylon is more confused and 
more incomprehensible still. The third cartoon is 
merely a sitting figure with chains on his wrists 
and ancles, an angel above and an angel below. 
But the fourth is a great improvement; there are 
graceful figures in it and a good deal of character 
(especially the small boy standing on tip-toes to 
have a shirt put on) which is not out of place. 

Three more rooms remain to be noticed. In 
the first of them is a picture of the ‘ Falls of the 
Glommen, in Norway,’ by, Prof. Jacobs, of Ant- 
werp; a solemn and deep-toned ‘ Burial of a Trappist,’ 
by Meunier, of Brussels ; an idyllic ‘ Evening in the 
Black Forest,’ an ‘Italian Celebration of a Golden 
Wedding.’ In the second a quaint little picture, by 
Decamps, the ‘Interior of an Italian Dwelling- 
House,’ a small Horace Vernet, which would disap- 
point his admirers, although not deficient in expres- 
sion or power, and a ‘ Quarrel at Play,’ by Ten Kate, 
of Amsterdam, which is thoroughly in the manner 
of Meissonier, or rather of Meissonier’s originals. 
There are Horses, by Steffeck, in the third, which 
seem identical with those in London last year; the 
‘Lago di Garda,’ by Julius Lange, steeped in Italian 
air and softened by warm haze; and a picture by 
Huysmans, of Antwerp, called ‘The Outside of the 
Mad-House at Cairo’: an eastern scene of much 
originality and strong local colour, with the cool 
light columns, the green door and the leaves above 
the barred window contrasting powerfully with the 
heavy bars through which one of the prisoners has 
thrust his hand, and with the sultriness of the 
dresses and of the general feeling. 

A general verdict on the Exhibition would not 
be favourable to its international pretensions. 
Dutch and Belgians are the only foreign nations at 
all fairly represented, and the show of Dutch and 
Belgian pictures is something very different from that 
of last year. But the Exhibition has this merit, 
that it has acquainted one with many of the artists 
of Germany, and especially of Munich, whose works 
would otherwise have been unknown. It has 


| enabled me to form a completer judgment of the 


minor painters of Munich than a three years’ resi- 
dence had given, and a point of departure such as 
this has a value independent of the positive merits 
of the Exhibition. E. W. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—A most interesting addition 
has been made to the contents of the new South 
Court, at the South Kensington Museum. This 
consists of a perfectly-executed repetition of the 
famous Greek coronet, which, from its having been 
found in a tomb at Cume, is known as the Cumzan 
Crown, and presumed to have been executed about 


| the time of Alexander the Great. It is a circlet of 


gold exquisitely wrought in delicate, but strong, 
chasings, perforated throughout, and having an 
extremely light appearance. It is set with jewels, 
principally at the upper edge, and with turquoises, 
the beautiful colour of which the Greeks appreciated 
more highly than our craftsmen or their employers 
do, who seem to look rather to the element of 


| costliness and expense of labour—as one sees in the 


toilsome facetting of stones—than to their natural 
beauty and singular power of harmonizing with 
gold. 


A proposition is being extensively canvassed to 





present to the State of Virginia a bronze statue of 
General ‘ Stonewall” Jackson. Subscriptions are 
solicited for this purpose. Mr. Foley has under. 
taken to make the work for 1,000/. It would 
be difficult to obtain a better sculptor and im. 
possible to find a nobler subject. ‘The work is 
proposed to be seven feet in height, on a pedestal 
of granite, designed by Mr. Foley, to bear the 
name of the General and dedication from England 
on one side; on the other, General Lee’s order of 
the day announcing the death of Jackson. 


As an example of changes in taste it is worth 
while to record that a copy, vouched for as one of 
the original fifty, of Wedgwood’s reproduction of 
the Portland Vase, was sold at Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Wood’s one day last week for 27 guineas, 
Another copy, in no respect superior, was sold in 
the same rooms a few years ago for nearly 200 
guineas ; these works have fetched a much higher 
price. On the same day last week, and in the same 
sale, a téte-a-téte service of Sevres china of the 
famous Rose du Berri ground, beautiful only in that 
colour, and otherwise quite worthless as a work of 
Art, sold for about 300 guineas. The tide of taste 
may well be said to set towards colour now-a-days, 


Mr. Whistler has received at the Exhibition of the 
Fine-Arts at the Hague, a gold medal, one of three 
medals awarded to foreigners, for his beautiful etch- 
ings, some of which have been seen at the Royal 
Academy this year. After the manner in which 
his works were hung here, it must be some conso- 
lation to this artist to know that their merit has 
been recognized in Holland, a country possessing 
the traditional right to judge of such works and 
glorying in the fame of Rembrandt. 


The Dean of Westminster, in a letter read by 
Sir G. Grey to the House of Commons, has stated 
the manner in which the fees demanded for permis- 
sion to erect monuments in the Abbey are applied. 
It seems that out of 200/., the amount in question, 
184. 12s. 1d. goes to the fabric fund, a very de- 
sirable application. The Dean says he invariably 
refuses to allow statues to be erected, unless the 
House of Commons, by a grant of money, overrides 
his authority. The public will thank Dr. Trench for 
this assurance, and agree with us that the immense 
number of modern sculptured memorials in the 
Abbey is {to be regretted, as these works occupy 
space and have a character at variance with 
that of the building. We trust that until some 
such edifice as Mr. G. G. Scott proposes, by way 
of Campo Santo, or Valhalla, be erected, no 
more sculptures will be admitted at Westminster. 
Brasses and memorial windows are the most 
suitable forms of memorial there, as not in- 
terfering with the vistas or crowding the spaces, 
and being in harmony with the architecture sur- 
rounding them. Cenotaphs, like that to Sir G. 
Lewis, which raised the question, have no special 
aptitude for the Abbey. St. Paul’s, where there is 
ample room and an architecture well suited for the 
display of modern sculpture, might contain such 
monuments as may be needed ere the projected 
Campo Santo is built. The Cathedral, which en- 
shrines John Howard, Johnson, Reynolds, Sir W. 
Jones, Bishop Middleton, Wren, Van Dyck, Barry, 
Opie, Lawrence, Dr. Boyce, &c., would be an 
honourable place for Sir G. Lewis’s Cenotaph. The 
above names prove that the rule devoting the 
Cathedral to naval and military monuments exists 
only in the imagination. 

The abbey at Paisley, a work begun in the 
twelfth century, and probably completed in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, is in pro- 
cess of restoration. The Builder says, that the 
removal of the accumulated soil about its base,. 
which was in some places nearly ten feet deep, 
has improved the aspect of the whole; so 
we should imagine. The practice of interment 
within the building had raised the level of the floor 
from three to four feet above the bases of the walls 
and piers. The whole of this accumulation has 
been removed, and the nave exhibited in its origi- 
nal proportions. Mr. Salmon has been intrusted 
with the restorations, which, for want of funds, are 
to be at present restricted to the re-erection of the 
north porch, the completion of the north transept, 
so far as its general outline and insertion of tracery 
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in the principal windows are concerned, some of the 
angle turrets and a general restoration of bases, 
string-courses and mouldings. The work had a 
central tower and spire, which, probably from 
being struck by lightning, fell and destroyed the 
north transept, the choir, and the chancel. 


Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold on 
Saturday week a collection of pictures, mostly the 
works of old masters, of which the following were 
the principal items :—Snyders, A Dead Fawn and 
Hare on a table, and a Boar-hunt, figures by Rubens, 
158 guineas (Morant & Colnaghi),— Murillo, Por- 
trait of a Spanish Gentleman, Aguado collection, 
and The Miraculous Conception, 127 gs. (Loft & 
Beauclerk),—N. Poussin, The Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine, eight figures, described in Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, part 8, p. 78, Lord Ashburnham’s col- 
lection, 185 gs. (Kebble),—Murillo, The Virgin 
and Infant Saviour, 180 gs. (Colnaghi),—W. Van 
der Velde, A Man-of-War and Fishing Boats in 
Shallow Water, calm, engraved by Canot, 105l. 
(J. M. Smith),—Hobbema, a cabinet Landscape, 
wooded country; in front a winding road, 
&c., traveller and man in conversation, signed, 
Dawson Turner collection, 4201. (Nieuwen- 
huys, of Paris),—N. Berchem, Herdsman, with 
Cattle, exhibited Brit. Inst. 1842, Orford collec- 
tion, 520 gs. (Thorpe),—Jan Steen, Samson and 
Delilah, 185 gs. (Wilmot),—Gonzales Cc¢.,ues, In- 
terior of the Gallery of the Arch-Dul_ Leopold, 
with the artist in conversation with his patron, 
106 gs. (Kebble),—Van Hagen, Forest Scene on 
the bank of a river, a hunting party introduced by 
P. Wouvermans, 100/. (same),—L. Backhuysen, 
View of the Dutch Coast, 115/. 10s. (Thorpe), 
—Jan Lingelbach, Seaport in the Levant, figures, 
sculptures, shipping, &c., 150 gs. (G. Gilbert). 
The total amount obtained at this sale was 4,225/. 
On Monday last various items, from the same 
source, were sold; of these a picture by Boucher, 
Diana and Calisto, with nymphs, signed and dated, 
1769, fetched 147/., and a portrait of Charles the 
First, by Vandyke, 110/. 5s. This sale comprised 
a Portrait of a Physician, by Titian, the same of 
a Spanish Gentleman, by Murillo, 64/., a Gentle- 
man seated at atable, by Van der Meer, 84/.,‘and 
many other items. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
nije 


MADAME LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT.—WEDNESDAY MORN- 
ING NEXT, July 22, Hanover-square Rooms.—Madame LOUISE 
MICHAL, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, has the honour to announce 
that her MATINRE MUSICALE will take place at the above 
Rooms, on Wednesday Morning Next, July 22, commencing at 
Half-past Two, on which occasion she has the ‘tification of 
announcing that she will be assisted by the following eminent 
artists:—Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, Madame Trebelli, Mdile. 
Volpini, Mdlle. Artot, Signor Bettini, Signor Gassier, and Mr. 
Santley ; Violin, M. Auer; Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Halle and 
Mr. O. Goldschmidt. Conductors, Signor Arditi and Mr. 0. 
Goldschmidt. Reserved and Numbered Seats, Half-a-Guinea ; 
Unreserved Seats, 7s., which may be secured at Mr. Mitchell's 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street, W.; of Messrs. Addison & 
Lucas, 210, Rexent Street, and at the principal Libraries and 
Musicsellers’. 





Royat ITauian Opersa.—That last and, but 
for ‘ 11 Barbiere,’ prettiest of modern Italian comic 
operas, ‘ Don Pasquale,’ has been revived for Malle. 
Adelina Patti.—Two novelties in the cast on the 
first night claim a word. The first was Signor 
Ronconi’s Doctor Malatesta, which is full of dry 
humour, and in the music of which he can disguise 
his inevitable defects better than in heavier parts. 
The*second was Signor Naudin’s singing as Ernesto, 
in place of Signor Mario—an ungracious service, so 
firm a hold has the tenor on the affections of his con- 
gregation, in spite of uncertainties, not to call them 
by the harsh word caprices, which do not decrease 
as years roll on. No common praise, then, is due 
to one who can keep his ground as Signor Naudin 
did on Thursday week. If he could be prevailed 
on to chastise his style, and rid himself of his 
superfluous energy, he might take a higher posi- 
tion still. As matters stand, he is of value in his 
theatre.—Signor Campi does not “fill out” as a 
buffo.— Malle. Patti has, without doubt, improved. 
We have never been enraptured with her voice: 
neither do we subscribe to the enthusiasm of those 
who consider her a dramatic artist of power and 
originality ; but she has quaint, taking ways of her 
own, which tell in the part of Norina, and she 
has made progress as a vocalist, both in certainty 


and in style. It is a pity that there are no new 
Italian operas of any value into which she could 
escape from a threadbare repertory. Signor Verdi 
has repulsive matter on his hands in ‘ Salammbo,’ 
otherwise (recollecting the first act of his ‘Tra- 
viata,’ the only sprightly music of which he hasbeen 
guilty) it might not have been a bad idea to propose 
to him some sentimental, if not lively, subject, —to 
be wrought out by him for Mdlle. Patti, even as 
‘I Puritani’ and ‘Don Pasquale’ were wrought out 
by Bellini and Donizetti, with express reference to 
the powers of her glorious predecessor, Madame 
Grisi.—Mdlle. Lucca is arfhounced to appear to- 
night. 





Her Maggsty’s THEATRE.—‘ Norma,’ Madame 
Ristori.—The real stories on the stage are curiously 
few: it is no wonder, therefore, that when one 
appears there it is made to pay a double, triple, 
quadruple debt. Such an invention was M. 
Bouilly’s ‘Leonora,’—such an one was M. Soumet’s 
‘ Norma,’ which, having furnished the libretto of the 
finest serious Italian opera-book in being, has been 
re-wrought dramatically by Signor dell’ Ongaro, to 
display Madame Ristori in yet a new phase of her 
matchless passions. No tracing of the story is 
needed ; neither would it be of any great interest 
to compare the great tragedian’s Norma with the 
impassioned Druidess whom Mesdames Pasta, 
Grisi, Malibran, and Kemble have shown—all alike 
in the Medea outline of the character—each differ- 
ing from its predecessor in its shades of colour and 
details of expression. So it must be. It was not 
originality but eccentricity which suggested to 
Mdlle. Lind the strange idea of divesting the 
heroine of everything but her sorrow and shame ; 
and Madame Ristori but walks in file with her 
gifted sisters in conceiving the part as they did, 
tempering its vehement force by a womanliness 
which, perhaps, the fact of her speaking, not sing- 
ing, renders easier in her case than theirs—demi- 
tint being more difficult to produce clearly in 
musical than in verbal declamation. Her appear- 
ance is wildly magnificent; the embroidered robe 
under the drapery of pard’s skin is, perhaps, not 
consistent with the rocks and caverns and cromlechs 
among which the heroine worshipped and hid her 


given. On the whole, though, as has been hinted, 
in ‘ Norma’ the actress must repeat the emotions 
of Medea, and the tragedy, being imitative, falls 
into the second class, Madame Ristori’s personation 
adds another leaf to her garland. 





CoNcERTS OF THE WEEK.—The tide is now 
slackening apace, yet there has been something 
like a concert every day, rendering notice impos- 
sible, save in the case of some marking indivi- 
duality. In Miss Ellen Day’s programme was to 
be noticed a Pianoforte Trio by Mrs. Thompson.— 
Mr. Charles Gardner, we perceive, had the good 
taste, among other music, to select Beethoven’s 
charming solo Rondo in G major—a composition 
curiously abstained from, its rare elegance con- 
sidered. 

Signor Marchesi’s Matinée was something more 
spirited and original ;—comprising an historical lec- 
ture on vocal Italian music, written, with consider- 
able point and neatness, by M. Gevaert, to introduce 
specimens by the following writers :—Caccini, 1590; 
Peri, 1600; Luigi Rossi, 1625; Carissimi, 1630; 
Cesti, 1649; Cavalli, 1660; Francesco Rossi, 
1686; A. Scarlatti, 1701; Handel, 1736. These 
were all executed by Signor Marchesi—who, more- 
over, owing to the non-appearance of Mr. Ryder, 
was unexpectedly compelled to lecture as well as 
to illustrate, and who read the discourse in French. 
This, of course, was some disadvantage to the 
entertainment. A London audience (though more 
apt than a Paris one, were the case reversed) is 
hardly quick enough to follow easily a French ora- 
tion, especially when it includes subtleties and tech- 
nical terms ;—then, it is hardly possible for a singer 
to exert his speaking voice so long uninterruptedly 
without the musical part of his labours suffering. 
In comic opera, it may be recollected, the tenor or 
bass has the repose of dialogue. This should be 
pointed out to insure Signor Marchesi the praise he 








children ; but it is so pictorial that it must be for-- 


merits for his steady and spirited execution of the, 


specimens, some of which were beautiful, apart 
from their curiosity. He has a fine, extensive bass 
voice, which has gained considerable flexibility 
since we heard it last. The entertainment would 
bear repetition ; but would gain by re-distribution 
of the matter, and by interspersing the examples 
among the remarks, in place of giving them as an 
unbroken concert following a discourse. 

Among the noticeable things of the week has 
been the concert of Signor Ciabatta, for which 
the embargo laid by Mr. Gye on Madame Grisi 
was broken. The lady did ill to take so many 
final and formal farewells instead of taking rest 
and appearing from time to time ;—since this 
year, it is evident, that relaxation from laborious 
and passionate theatrical duties has wrought 
with the charm of renewal on one so bounteously 
organized, still not strong enough to fight against 
the common lot. The freshness, power and beauty 
of Madame Grisi’s voice at the time present are 
remarkable. She has no successor ; and now, find- 
ing it advisable to sing with care, finishes her per- 
formances more evenly than was her wont in the 
days when she sometimes queened it by a show of 
right royal indifference. 








MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip. —Dr. Wylde 
has been appointed Gresham Professor of Music, to 


.replace Professor Taylor. 


Managers are inscrutable folk. Because Madlle. 
Artdt made a real impression on all who had the 
good fortune to see her the few times she sang— 
she sang only a few times,—lecause ‘ Oberon’ has 
been put forward with considerable state and cir- 
cumstance, as ‘‘a great card,” the same has not 
been played till the subscription season was over, 
and the “ cheap nights,” which in Mr. Mapleson’s 
theatre fall out during the dog-days, have set in. 
The ingenuity, or common sense, of this logic are 
not easy to understand. Of Weber’s opera we 
shall speak on Saturday next. 

We may state that Mr. A. Sullivan’s opera is all * 
but complete. The subject is a legend well known 
to all versed in folk-lore. 

Though we hope soon to clear off all arrears of 
recent musical publications—-now that the lull of 
performances has set in — we will not wait to 
recommend a new present made to pianists by M, 
Heller, who has followed up his delicate and senti- 
mental twelve waltzes (the best of their kind since 
Chopin’s) by four Ldéndler (Cramer & Co.). Though 
his writings are not equal, sometimes verging on an 
affectation—which bespeaks forced, not spontaneous 
creation,—there is hardly a page from his pen 
which does not contain something real, ingenious 
and elegant. 

Miss Braddon’s ‘ Aurora Floyd’ has been dra- 
matized for the Théatre du Chatelet, Paris; and, 
aided by the ghostly inventions of Messrs. Dircks 
and Pepper, seems to be making some sensation 
there. 

A M. Kremer acquaints us that he has dis- 
covered a new way of teaching the theory and 
composition of music. ‘‘ By my new method,” he 
continues, ‘‘ I have not only endeavoured to render 
the study of music easier and more attractive, but I 
have also introduced a great interest into it, as my 
pupils begin to compose at once as soon as they 
know the two principal chords (after two or three 
lessons).” M. Kremer has forwarded us “ a result,” 
in the shape of a first exercise, written by a very 
young pupil. Assuming (for honour’s sake) that 
this has neither been prompted nor touched, were it 
twenty times as important as it is, it is not decisive. 
How many systems bearing showy fruits has not 
every observer of musical life and culture lived to 
see flourish and decay! What English professor 
(to offer an instance) of mature age, can have for- 
gotten the fury of popularity which attended the 
Logierian method? Where is it now? with its 
cheiroplasts (beloved by Lady Morgan’s Miss Craw- 
leys) and its twenty pianos? Where, again, are all 
the admirable and cunning devices intended to turn 
the world upside down, by facilitating musical 
notation? In the limbo of undecipherable hiero- 
glyphics. Time is the only critic worth having for 
all such experiments and enthusiasms—and M: 
Kremer will do better to wait than to rush into 
immediate publicity, if he be earnest and solid in 
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his convictions that he has discovered some hitherto 
unknown method. 

The Gazette Musicale apprises us, that Madlle. 
Adelina Patti has been ‘‘commanded” by the 
Queen of Spain to sing during the winter of 1863-4 
in the capital of her birth, Madrid, and that she 
will therefore relinquish her engagements in Paris. 
Madame Borghi-Mamo is to re-appear at the 
Italian Opera there. The same journal reports that 
Madame Cabelis absolutely unwise enough tointend 
devoting herself in future exclusively to Italian 
Opera. It is too late ; some years ago, when she at- 
tempted the folly in London, the result was to make 
it clear that it would be needful for her entirely 
to remodel her style, which is unmistakeably that 
of second-class French Comic Opera. What, by the 
way, has become of Madame Andrea Favel, a rising 
singer who some years ago disappeared from her 
own stage, announcing the same intentions? It is 
not once out of twenty times that the metamor- 
phosis issuccessful, Even Madame Charton-Demeur 
does not appear able to sustain herself as an Italian 
singer on this side of the Atlantic, as we have said, 
having accepted an engagement at the Thédtre 
Lyrique to sing in ‘ Les Troyens,’ by M. Berlioz.— 
That meteoric lady, Madame Ugalde, has returned 
to the Opéra Comique, and to her old part in M. 
Massé’s lively ‘ Galatée.’—‘ Diavolina,’ a new one- 
act ballet, has been produced at the Grand Opéra, for 
Mdlle. Mouravieff: the music is by Signor Pugni. 
—M. Offenbach has his hands full of commissions. 
We now read of yet another opera, the book by 
MM. Crémieux and Gille, called ‘Le Don Juan de 
Porentruy,’ which he has undertaken to compose. 
—M. de Lamartine has given permission to MM. 
Carré and Barbier to dramatize his last novel, 
*Fior d’Aliza,’ for music.—M. Gounod has been 
invited to write for La Scala, at Milan, and may 
possibly set ‘ Le Cid’ for that theatre. 

Meanwhile, the list of fifteen new operas pro- 
duced during the first moiety of 1863 in the Italian 
Theatre tells a dismal tale of barrenness and desti- 
tution. A new ‘ Mazeppa,’ by Signor Pedrotti, is 
promised for the winter season at Vienna. 

The MS. ofa lost opera, never performed, ‘Christ- 
mas Eve,’ by Lortzing, has been discovered in the 
Library of the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre in 
Berlin, where it will be duly performed.—The opera 
prepared by Herr Litolff for Baden-Baden is en- 
titled ‘ The Chevalier Nahel.’ 











MISCELLANEA 

Copyright Amendment.—Mr. Black, M.P., hav- 
ing given notice in the House of Commons of his 
intention to move in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment that a measure be allowed to be introduced 
by him to consolidate and amend our Copyright 
Law (some remarks as to which I not long since 
communicated to you),—I have forwarded the fol- 
lowing suggestions on the subject for his consider- 
ation ; and as they are, I submit, worthy of discus- 
sion, I venture to hope you may find a place for 
them in your columns. Ist. It appears to me 
there should be but one Copyright Act regulating 
Copyright in all literary productions, in paintings, 
engravings, etchings, lithographs, &c., in sculp- 
ture, carvings, artistic casts and designs, in photo- 
graphs and all original artistic productions ; also, 
in architectural designs. 2nd. That a simple and 
cheap registration, at Stationers’ Hall or otherwise, 
such as that now required by the Literary Copy- 
right or Serjeant Talfourd’s Act and the Artistic 
Copyright Acts, should be required; the effect of 
this registration should, as under those Acts, give 
the right to claim and sue for damages or penalties 
for all subsequent invasions of the copyright. Non- 
registration not to affect the title to the Copyright, 
but only the right of instituting legal proceedings 
in regard thereto. 3rd. The right to dramatize 
or versify (or to turn any drama into narrative, 
novel or otherwise, or a poetical production into 
prose), as regards any original literary production, 
should be reserved to the author if he announces 
his intention to reserve those rights, which he 
might. do in a similar manner as he can now an- 
nounce his intention to reserve the right of trans- 
lation). These rights, like the rights of translation 
under the International Copyright Law, to be for- 
feited if the work be not dramatized or versified 





within a restricted period. 4th. If artistic designs 
are to be applied to articles of utility and manu- 
facture, such, for instance and illustration, as 
drinking-vessels, articles of domestic or personal 
use, &c., then an additional registration under the 
Acts for Protecting Designs for Ornamenting 
Articles of Manufacture should be required. 5th. 
Fac-simile representations (or nearly fac-simile 
representations) of persons or of things, natural or 
artificial, produced by the use of photographic 
apparatus or other means of producing such repre- 
sentations, should have a copyright for a very short 
term only; for it can scarcely be maintained that 
the production of such representations involves the 
exercise of authorship, and I submit there can 
searcely be a true basis for copyright without 
authorship. It will become a crying grievance if a 
photographic manipulator can, by being the first 
in the field, secure the copyright in mere represen- 
tations of the portraits of our public characters, and 
oun most pleasing landscapes. 
to architectural designs, the right to build accord- 
ing to any copyright design should be subject to be 
reserved to the author or designer in the same way 
and upon the same conditions that I have pro- 
posed with regard to the dramatizing or versifying 
of literary works, in order to provide that if the 


originator of the design does not build within a | 


restricted period, he shall not then prevent any one 
else doing so: his copyright in other respects, how- 
ever, to remain intact. F. W. Campin. 

London, July 14, 1863. 

Our Public Monuments.—Among the strangest 
of our many strange inconsistencies is the manner 
in which we neglect the monuments which, at 
vast expense, have been raised to the memory of 
our great men. Last summer I accompanied a 
foreign friend to St. Paul’s, and the thing which 
most struck him was the dirty condition of the 
statues. ‘‘How extraordinary it is,’ said he, 
‘that you English, who are so neat and cleanly in 
your houses, and so careful of your private works 
of Art, should allow these monuments of your 
illustrious dead to stand covered with dust which 
your housemaids would clean off in a few hours. 


Why do not your churches undergo the same | 


periodical dustings and washings which I see you 
bestow upon your own houses?” At Westminster 
Abbey, my friend found similar dirt, with this 
aggravation, that, as the monuments were much 
older than those at St. Paul’s, they exhibited 
greater marks of decay and mutilation, such as a 
little timely care might have averted. Look at the 
column of our great naval hero in Trafalgar Square. 


Every Sunday and holiday it is the playing-place | 
of a crowd of blackguard boys, who chase one | 


another round and round the pedestal without a 
word being said to them. In any other country a 
sentry would be posted as a guard of honour at 
the foot of the column, to protect it from damage. 
When the Lions, which Sir Edwin Landseer has 
taken so many years to think about, are fixed in 
their places, they, no doubt, will greatly add to the 
amusement of the young urchins who now scramble 
over the vacant blocks of granite. The parapets 
surrounding Trafalgar Square are in some places 
—in front of the Union Club, for instance—quite 
black and greasy with the constant scramblings of 
dirty boys. Were so much money and artistic 
skill lavished on this noble square merely to furnish 
a play-ground for the street-boys of London? The 
moment a public statue has been set up in one of 
our thoroughfares, it ceases to be cared for, and its 


outlines and mouldings become obscured with dust | 


and soot, as if the work of Art belonged to nobody. 


Within the last year or so, the railings have been | 


removed which used in some degree to protect our 
street statues—those, for instance, of King Charles, 


at Charing Cross, and King George, at Pall Mall, | 
—suggesting to enterprising boys the vantage- | 


ground the pedestals afford on the occasion of any 
state pageant or procession passing that way. 
July 11, 1863. AQUARIUS, 
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*** The Title-page and Index for our half-yearly volume 
are given with the present number, on a separate sheet, as 
a Supplement, gratis, 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO0’s 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


a ae 


MY SOUTHERN FRIENDS. By 


EDMUND KIRKE. 1 vol. feap. 8ve. cloth, 28. 6d. © 
Edition, feap. boards, 1s. 6d. “ Cheap 
An exciting narrative of actual experience of Southern hfe.” 


TRACKS of M'KINLAY and PARTY 


ACROSS the CONTINENT of AUSTRALIA. Edited from 
Mr. Pavis’s Manuscript Journal, with an_Introducto View 
of recent Australian Explorations, by WILLIAM WEST. 
GARTH, Author of * Victoria, and the Australian Gold 
Mines,’ &c. With Map, and numerous Illustrations in 
Chromo-lithography. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


ARABIAN DAYS and NIGHTS: 


= Neantive, By MARGUERITE A. POWER. Post 8yo, 
8. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of THIRTY 


YEARS’ RESIDENCE in NEW SOUTH WALES, VIc. 
TORIA, &. By ROGER THERRY, Esq., late one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales. In 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. Second Edition, with a Map of Australia, showing 
the results of all the recent Exploring Expeditions, price 14, 
“A volume of which the value cannot well be overrated.” 
Examiner. 


RECENT DECISIONS of the AME. 


RICAN COURTS.—A SUPPLEMENT (May, 1863) to the 
New Edition of WHEATON’S ELEMENTS of INTER. 
NATIONAL LAW; comprising Important Decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States of America, settling 
authoritatively the character of the hostilities in which they 
| are involved, and the legal consequences to be deduced from 
them 8vo. 2s. tid. 

| This Sup ‘lement is also bound up with the remaining Editio 

388. 


of the work Imperial 8vo. cloth, price 35s. ; or law calf, ¢ 


WILD SCENES in SOUTH AME. 


RICA; or, Life in the Llanos of Venezuela. By DON 
RAMON PAEZ. Post 8yo. cloth, with numerous [llustra- 
tions, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION of PRINCE 


ALBERT’S GOLDEN PRECEPTS: a Memorial of the 
Prince Consort; comprising Maxims and Extracts from 
Addresses of His late Royal Highness—many now for the 
first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. 
Seconp Epition, in royal 16mo. beautifully printed on toned 

per, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. With a Photograph of 
fis Royal Highness. 


SIGNALS of DISTRESS. Nights 


and Days in London amongst the Helpless and the Wretched. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


LOW’S SHILLING GUIDE to the 


Charities of London. Comprising the objects, date, address, 
income, treasurer, and secretary of 750 Institutions. Cor- 
rected to May 18.3. Price 1s. 


|The CHARITIES of LONDON. An 


account of the origin, operations, and general condition of the 
Charitable, Educational, and Religious Institutions of London. 
With copious Index ; and an Alphabetical Appendix, corrected 
to May 1863. Fceap. cloth, 5s. 


The LIGHT of the WORLD: a Most 


True Relation of a Pilgrimess Travelling towards Eternity. 
Divided into Three Parts; which deserve to be read, under- 
stood, and considered by all who desire to be saved. Reprinted 
from the Edition of 1696. Beautifully printed by Clay on 
toned paper. Crown 8vo. pp. 593, bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


The BOYHOOD of MARTIN 
LUTHER. By HENRY MAYHEW, Author of ‘The Pea- 
sant-Boy Philosopher.’ With Eight Illustrations by Absolon. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The PARLOUR GARDENER; or, 


the House Culture of Ornamental Plants. A Practical Hand- 
book. With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 18mo. gilt edges, 
price 28. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The DISPUTED INHERITANCE: 


the Story of a Cornish Family. By THOMAS HOOD. Post 
8yo. (Next week. 


'PICKED UP AT SEA. By the Au- 


thor of ‘ Footsteps behind Him.’ 38 vols. post 8vo. [Shorily. 


The KING’S MAIL: a Novel. By 


HENRY HOLL. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


/WAYFE SUMMERS: a Novel. By 


THOMAS ARCHER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


A GOOD FIGHT in the BATTLE of 


LIFE: a Story founded on Facts. Reprinted by permission 
from ‘ Cassell’s Family Paper.’ Crown 8yo. cloth. [Shorély. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘NO NAME,’ 


The WOMAN in WHITE. 6s.| HIDE and SEEK. 52. 

The DEAD SECRET. 5s. Vad of HEARTS. 

ANTONINA. 5s. ASIL. 5s. 

| New Editions, handsomely bound in oth we a Steel Engraving 
fi » Esq. 


rom Drawings by J. Gilbert 


By the AUTHOR of ‘RIENZI,’ &c. 


A STRANGE STORY. 


7th Thousand, an entirely New Edition, with a beautifully 
| executed Photograph of the Author by Mayall, and an En- 
| graying on Steel by John Gilbert. Clot! 6d. 


| London; Sampson Low, Son & Co. 
| 47, Ludgate-hill. 





58. 


extra, price 78. 6d. 
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CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 
The Largest in Europe. 


new 
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9 + ° ° ° ° 
oR AMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers peculiar advantages for the choice of a first-rate Pianoforte. There is a 
profusion of every description, from the smallest Pianette to the largest and finest Grand, and by all the eminent Makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the 
best Instruments are selected from the Factories, all that are deficient in tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer & Co. may rely on having placed in their hands 
ver may be reasonably expected from a selection made with competent practical skill, Cash Purchasers will receive the usual discount. Every Instrument fully guaranteed. 
Cramer & Co. deliver their Pianofortes at any Railway Station in the Kingdom without risk to the Purchaser, and at a very trifling cost. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


very 
whate 


(RAMER'S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas—CRAMER & CO. manufacture this capital small Instrument. It has 
all the requisites of the best Pianoforte—check action, solid touch, agreeable tone. The Case is of polished Ash or Pine. In practising on this Pianoforte the fingers of the 
player will be strengthened much more rapidly than on an old instrument, loose in the key and worn in the hammer, In Rosewood, 25 Guineas; in Walnut, 26 Guineas. 
Purchasers are particularly requested to observe that this Instrument has not the common or single action, but the double or check action ; and that Cramer & Co. are the only 
manufacturers of it in England. 


(SRAMER’S VICARAGE PIANETTE, in dark Walnut, Medieval design, 26 Guineas. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(JRAMER'S INDIAN PIANETTE, in solid Mahogany, for warm climates. The most portable Pianoforte yet made. Price 


35 Guineas. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 








()RAMER'S PORTABLE PIANOFORTE, the most compact and novel yet introduced. The keyboard shuts up, and the 


Instrument when closed presents the appearance of an elegant escritoire. Admirably adapted for ship’s cabins. In Rosewood or Walnut, 45 Guineas; in solid Mahogany, 
with the action strengthened to resist the effects of a warm climate, 50 Guineas, 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(QRAMER'S NEW SEMI-GRAND, with Trichord Treble, as manufactured for them by Broadwood & Sons, and Collard & 
Collard, is the most remarkable Semi-Grand Pianoforte that has yet been introduced. Wonderful power and singular purity of tone. 105 Guineas in Rosewood; 115 in 
Walnut. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, 


THALBERG'S GRAND PIANOFORTES.—These magnificent Instruments, manufactured by Messrs. 8. & P. Erard, and 


selected by M. Thalberg for his London concerts, have been purchased by Cramer & Co., and are universally admitied to be the most exquisite Pianofortes ever finished by 
these distinguished manufacturers, combining, in an extraordinary degree, all their peculiar excellences, The tone has great volume, together with a charming vocal quality. The 
Cases are of Walnut and Rosewood. Prices 220 and 240 Guineas. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


PIANOFORTES, NEW, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard, for SALE or HIRE.— At CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE 


GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 











PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard—Full Grands, Boudoir Grands, Semi-Grands, and 
Cottages, in the greatest variety; many of them quite equal to new. Every Instrument warranted.—At CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209, Regent-street. 


Pp! ANOFORTE RENEWAL.—CRAMER & CO. have organized a separate Staff of the most skilful Workmen for the Repair- 

ing and Renewing of the mechanism of Pianofortes worn out by years of constant practice. Cramer & Co. do not pretend (as is very commonly done) to make the Instru- 
ment ‘‘ equal to new,” but they guarantee that if originally good, it will be restored to great freshness of tone, and in other respects made to be — satisfactory. Cramer & 
Co. give estimates of cost, and say whether the Instrument be worth the outlay —PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 








(CRAMER'S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an Instrument entitled to rank 
foremost among the triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Any one can play uponit. Price 55 Guineas. If with a keyboard, enabling it to be used like an ordinary 
Pianoforte, 90 Guineas. The Instrument is very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of climate. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(SRAMER'S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor of the Instrument, M, Debain, of Paris, received the Prize 


Medal and the very highest commendation. Their superiority has been incontestably maintained. 





No. 1. Polished Oak Case, one stop, four octaves 7 és ie as o 6 6 
Ditto one stop, five octaves .. ae oe es oo » 2 4 

2 Ditto three stops .. <a a oe oe ee ee 12 12 0 
3. Ditto five stops oe ee as ee oe oo 144 0 
4. Ditto seven stops oe ee oe ee ee o MD 0 
5. Ditto nine stops oe ee ee oe ee ee 22 15 0 
6. Ditto eleven stops oe oe ee ee oe - 28% 15 0 
A Ditto thirteen stops and knee action .. oe oe ee 36 15 «0 
8. Ditto fifteen stops and knee action _ ee os o @2 @ @ 
9. Ditto nineteen stops and knee action .. ee ee ee 590 («8 CO 

WITH PERCUSSION. 

10. Ditto nine stops .. os os oe ee oo o Oh M. 0 
ll. Ditto thirteen stops .. ee es ee ee os 39°¢«0S SO 
12. Ditto seventeen stops and knee action o» os oo - 6 0 90 
13, Ditto twenty-one stops and knee action ee ee ee 87 0 90 


CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD. 


({RAMER'S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S beautiful Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six 
Guineas. Admirable Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship. 
201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


(SRAMER’S ANTIPHONEL, or Substitute for an Organist or Harmonitim Player (invented by M. Debain, of Paris), by which 
any one, even without a knowledge of Music, can play Hymn Tunes, Psalms, and Chants. It is also adapted for the performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c. 
It can easily be fitted to any existing Organ or Harmonium, and is not liable to derangement. Price Twelve Guineas 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


({RAMER’S CONCERTINAS.—PRIZE MEDAL. Prices—2, 3; 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, and 18 Guineas. 


201, REGENT-STREET. 








(SRAMER’S CORNETS, Manufactured by F. BESSON, the receiver of twenty-three medals—CRAMER & CO. are now the 
sole Agents in London for the sale of F. Besson’s well-known Brass Instruments. Estimates for Bands furnished. Mons. BOULCOURT (the eminent Cornet-player) attends 


daily to try over Instruments, and to give Private Lassons. 201, REGENT-STREET, 
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Just published, 


NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOT. 
LAND, with Explanatory Notes. By Sir R. JR- 
CHISON, D. ¢.L._ F.RS., Director-Gener al, oy "ARC HIBALD 
GEIKIE, F.R.S.E., Geologist of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain. Price, in Pocket C 4 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Geographers to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
London: E. Stanford, Charing Cross ; 
W. Blackwood & Son, Paternoster-row. 





SHAKSPERE FOR SCHOOLS. 

Price 2s. 6d. well printed and bound, 
ATR ACTS FROM SHAKSPERE. 
very objectionable passage omitted, and a Short Account 
rs ae Plot of each Play prefixed. Especially see oe for School 


London : Whittaker & Co. 


Fifth Edition, 38 
NGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by R. 


WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


FIRST FRIENDSHIP. teprinted from 
Fraser's Magazin 
London : ‘Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 11. 1s. 





ISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. By 
the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn aw est Strand. 
Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 4s. 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, 


Grammatical and Exegetical. By WILLIAM WEBSTE B 
M.A., late of King’s College, London, and former] ee 
Queen's College, Camb.; and WILLIAM FRANCIS WIL KIN: 

, Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological 
Tutor! in Cheltenham College. 


Vol. I. THE FOUR GOSPELS and ACTS of the APOSTLES. 11, 
Vol. II. THE EPISTLES and THE APOCALYPSE, li. 4s. 
___ London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 

This day, Fourth Edition, enlarged, 5s. 


ANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPO. 
SITION. By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow 

of Merton College, Oxford. 
KEY for TUTORS and STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPO- 


SITION. 
KEY for TUTORS and STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Second Edition. 4s. 6d 
KEY for TUTORS and STUDENTS. 28. 6d. 


OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES 


London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


4s. 6d. 





In the press, and shortly will be ready, 


ORETO and NAZARETH; containing a 
Sketch of the History of the Holy House, with a Reply to 
the Cheatiews recently raised by Professor Stanley. 
th Plans and Sections em Personal Observations in 


1857, 1858. 
By the Rev. W. A. HUTCHISON, of the Oratory. 
London: E. Dillon, 2, Alexander- place, near the Oratory, 
Brompton, S.W. ' 
This day, dedicated to Mr. Fechter, price 2s. complete, 


HE DUKE'S MOTTO. The popular Drama 
at the Lyceum Theatre is founded i poe this Tale. 
London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


“This day, with Frontispiece and numerous other Lilustrs tions, 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 400 pp. price 2a. 6 
OUNG WOMAN’S COMPANION. No bet- 


tergift for Maidand Matron exists than ‘ The Young Woman’s 
Companion.’ It should be in the hands ofall. Ward & Lock 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
By W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A. Edin. 


NGLISH COMPOSITION in PROSE ard 
aVERSE, based on GRAMMATICAL SYNTHESIS. 


by the most rational a useful-looking book on the subject 
that we have seen.” —Rea 
“ Pull of clear explanation, well-chosen examples, and service- 
ane aint and directions.” —Atheneum. 
Yne of the most original and Ptiongviieal manuals of 
English composition that we have met wit 





* Educational Times. 

“* A most useful book to bee wears who wishes to acquire the 
graces of a correct English style.”—Critic. 

* We should be glad to pte this ns nl recommended by the 
Civil Service Examiners, and those for the Oxford Local Exami- 
nations, as a text-book on the subject of which it treats.” 

nglish Journal of Education. 

** Will soon become a favourite mt al. We have no hesitation 
in characterizing it as one of the best of its class.”—Dr. Ernest 
Adams (University College, London), in the Museum. 

“The treatise is evidently, for the purposes of elementary in- 
struction, at once the most practical and the most scientific expo- 
sition that we have yet ha 

Professor Craik (Queen’s College, Belfast). 


HAKESPEARE’S MACBETH, with the 
Chapters of ROLSREEED' S ‘HISTORIE of SCOTLAND,’ 
on dt the Play is base 
dapted for 2 Rdrreee Purposes, _ an Introduction, and 
Notes Philological and Analytic. Price 
* A Bowdlerised Shakespeare may be res Riienatite objected to for 
adults, but not for schoolboys. Mr. Dalgleish has not altered the 
text save by a few omissions ; he has illustrated it by a number of 
carefully collected notes, grammatical, philological and , nl 
STUN, 
** A sound and scholarly production, and aeoe liently ‘adapted , 
it claims to be) for use in colleges and schools......Deserv 
adopted as a standard text-book in the study ‘of Shakes sare.’ 
H. G. R.) J fuse. 


“* The notes are superior to those in other similar editions.” 
neum. 
James Gordon, 51, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


LACK’S GUIDE BOOKS 
AND TRAVELLING MAPS. 
New Editions are now ready. 
A. & C. Black. Lenten: Smith & Son. 
Andall Booksellers, 
Just t published, price 1s. free ie post, 
NHE PATH: an Allegorical Essay on the 
Christian Character and Life. By G. J. MACKELCAN. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


BARON LIEBIG’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 103. 6d. cloth, 
T HE 


Edinburgh : 


NATUSAL LAWS 


HUSBANDRY. 


By JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 
Edited by Dr. BLYTH. 


“ This important volume contains the most recent and matured 
opinions of that distinguished Chemist to whom Agriculture is 
mainly ere for whatever claims she may be able to put for- 

ward to be re; as a science.” —Spectator. 

“This ak oe ought to be not merely read by all agriculturists 
and farmers, but should be closely studied, and its recommen- 
dations put into anthal practice: an outlay of time and thought 
which will be amply repaid in the profitable form of — Oe 

ance 

** All who are capable of appreciating Baron Liebig’s work must 
admit that its publication entitles him to the lasting gratitude of 
the civilized world.”— 





WORKS. 


Walton & Meberiy,, Up pper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 
ATIONAL 
By J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 


Paternoster-row. 
E DUC 
On July 22, pp. 160, price 1s. 
The POETICAL READER; 


cluded many Copyright Poems, published by permission. 
Fifth Thousand, price 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY of | 


ENGLAND. “ Excellent.”—Museum. 
Recently published, post 4to. price 2s. 


in which are in- 


CHRONOLOGICAL and GENEALOGICAL | 


TABLES, eee of English History. 


ndon: Simpkin & Co. _ 
~ Just published, 1 vol. 4to. half morocco, 98. 


RANSLATIONS by LORD LYTTELTON 
and the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Second Edition, 

vi. and 208 pp.—Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 

MINE ENGINEERING. 

Just published, Vols. X. and XI. royal 8vo. half calf, illustrated 
with numerous Coloured Lithographic Plans, Maps, and Dia- 
grams, price 21s. per volume, 

RANSACTIONS of the NORTH of ENG- 
LAND INSTITUTE of MINING ENGINEERS, con- 
taining Papers by eminent Mining Engineers. 
There are now 11 volumes published, which may be had sepa- 
rately, 21s, each, or in sets, 
__Neweastle-upon-Tyne: A. Reid. _London : J. Weale. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3 28. stitched, 


A NEW TRANSLATION (from the Hebrew 
and Chaldee Text) of Ln — OF DANIEL; 
with Notes, Critical and Explan: 
By the late TOLN “RELLAMY, 
Author of The History of all Religions,’ &e. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 








N° 1864, Juxy 18,63 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 128. 


HE ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC, 
By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Uni. 
versity Oe St. ‘Andrews, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 


Edinburgh: Edmonsten & Douglas. 
Adams & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


This day, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


HE PHARAOH of the EXODUS: ap 
Braminagon 0 of es Motern Systeme of Rayetien Chrono. 

AS t t 
logy. wi BRE, i rontispiece of the Egyptian 


TALIESIN ; the Bards and Druids of 
Britain. A ‘Translation of the Remains of the Earliest Welsh 
Bards, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 8yo, 


cloth, 14s, 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


London: Hamilton, 





y the same Author, 





This day, post 8vo. 100 Engravings, cloth, 3s. 


GYPTIAN MYTHOLOGYand EGYPTIAN 
CHRISTIANITY, with their Influence on the Opinions of 
Modern Christendom. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of ‘ The 
History of Egypt,’ &c. 
By the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIESin the BRITISH 
MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo. —_ numerous Engravings, 
after Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 5s. . 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
Griesbach’s Greek Text, by SAMUEL SHARPE. Fifth Edition, 
12mo. pp. 412, well printed, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d.; by post, 


8. 

“The most correct Bagi | enon in existence, either of the 

whole or any portion of the New T —The E 

quoted with B gproval by the English Churchman, Dec. a 1862, 
ussell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





> 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES, 
On fine paper, beautifully coloured, 


HE HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Thirty Maps, price 192s. 6d. 

Size of Maps 14 by 17 inches. Also, an Editvon for Junior Schools, 
14 Maps, price 7s. 

The HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-three Maps, price 12s, 6d. 
Also, an Edition for Junior Schools, 11 Ma) a price 78. 

Detailed Catalogues and a Map on appli 
“On fine paper, coloured in a careful and distinet manner.” 


Bookseller. 
or eee beautiful and clear.”— Museum. 
_ London: : Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. Ww. 


~ This day is ow > ete of 150 Woodcuts, 


HE AN GLER. 'N ‘ATURALIST: a Popu- 
lar History of British Freshwater Fish, with an Exp] an. 
tion of the Rudiments of Ich ith rology. By H. CHOL 
DELEY PENNELL, Author of ‘ How to Spin for ‘ane &e. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Patecnoster-row 











Feap. 8vo. price 5s. Second Edition, 


ATHEDRALS of the UN ITED KINGDOM: 

their History, Architect and T: Notices of their 

ae Ecclesiastics, and the ine of their [lustrious 

0, § ae Notes of the Objects of Interest in each Cathe- 

deat nerfer a Popular Introduction to een Anchibestare. 
" the Rev. wath AC . FB. 





— E. C. WALCOTT, 8.1L. 
- “EX cheap, porta Cathedral guide—terse, clear onl faithful— 
ased on g and recent authorities.” —Atheneum. 
By the same Author, 
MINSTER and ABBEY RUINS of the 


UNITED KINGDOM. Uniform with the above, price 4s. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





On July 27 will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE CREAM OF A LIFE: a Novel. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
VOLUME II. will be published on Saturday next, July 25. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the University ; 


And WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Librarian of Trinity College. 
MAocmMILLaNn & Co, 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, and Cambridge. 
*.* VOLUME IIL, COMPLETING THE COMEDIES, will be published on Nov. 25, 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


A NEW NOVEL, by the Rev. 


J. PYCROFT, 


Author of ‘ Twenty Years in the Church.’ 


DRAGON’S TEETH. 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth boards, price 21s. 


“Mr. Pycroft goes right at his subject ; 


he has a theory, and he hava it out without any needless digression. 


The 


reader is pleased to be dealt with in this straightforward manner.”—Daily News. 
‘* The plan of the story is very ingenious, and the first portion of it admirable.”—Sun. 


**The book is thoroughly readable, every line. 
capitally put....... 
clerical idol of a ‘ashionable watering-place. 





The story is vivaciously told ; 
.We cannot part with Mr. Pycroft without felicitating him on his photograph of Mr. Ruffles, the 
Nobody can mistake it.”—Pres:. 


the essays are full of home truths, 


L. Boots, 307, Regent-street, W. 
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eS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, in 3 vols, 

LADY EMILY PONSONBY’S NEW 
MARY LYNDSAY. 


Also now Ready, in 3 vols. 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: a WAIF,’ &c. 
Horst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NOVEL, 





Now Ready, with numerous Illustrations and a Map, royal 8vo. 28s. 


ICELAND: ITS SCENES AND 


By SABINE BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Fellow of S. Nicholas College, Lancing ; Member of the Norse Literary Society. 


Smirn, Etprer & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, 


The SECOND EDITION of 


R O M O L 


A 9 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of ‘ Adam Bede,’ ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ and ‘ Silas Marner,’ 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
Samira, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
Just published, 


STANFORD’S LARGE-SCALE 


OF THE 


SEAT OF WAR IN AMERICA, 


Scale 32 miles to an inch, price 2s. Gd, each (postage 1d.); or mounted on cloth, in case, 4s. 6d. each. 
Upon these Maps the Roads, Railroads, Military Communications, Forts, &c. are most distinctly drawn. 


Sheet 1. VIRGINIA, MANASSES JUNCTION, BULL’S RUN, &c. 

Sheet 2. MISSOURI, FORT MONROE, &c. 

Sheet 3. The LOWER MISSISSIPPI, NEW ORLEANS, FORT PICKENS, &c. 

Sheet 4. The ATLANTIC COAST, CAPE HATTERAS, CHARLESTON, BULL'S BAY, PORT ROYAL, &c. 


The Four Sheets can also be had, fully Coloured, in one Case, 18s. ; or on Rollers, varnished, 21s. 


MAP 


London: EpwarpD StanrorD, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Mapseller by Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





Immediately, in One Volume, crown 8vo. 
1° e . 
Signals of Distress, 
In Refuges and Houses of Charity; in Industrial Schools and Reformatories; at Invalids’ Dinner Tables, and in the 
Homes of the Little Sisters of the Poor; in Bethnal Green and St. George's, Hanover-square ; in the wake of District 


Visitors ; among the fallen, the vicious, and the criminal; where the Missionaries travel, and where Good Samaritans 
have clothed the naked ; among the Shoeblacks and the Rag Brigades, &c. 


By BLANCHARD J ERROLD, 
Author of ‘The Life of Douglas Jerrold,’ &c. &c. 
“ Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.”—1 Timorny, i. 5. 


New Edition, this day, feap. 8vo. bevelled boards, price 5s. 


The Charities of London. 


An Account of the Origin, Operations, and General Condition of the Charitable, Béucational, and ie Institutions 
of London. With copious Index, and an Alphabetical A to May 1 
- Facts worth knowing, and almost without limit, ma; Wy be extwocted from Mr. Low’s ues volume which, though small and 
is nag 7! useful information. *— miner. 
“To all whe exert the power ractical sympathy we commend Mr. Sampson Low’s book. It is Spralnabio, < especially to the 
ant It should lie on tthe t table i in rf e oe é in every paren It contains a full account of eve ae and charity which owe 
their existence to a benevolent public. To all especially al are ee about to found schools, or who seek t' of them 








NEW EDITIONS OF 


TANDARD FRENCH CLASS BOOKS, by 
“Mx, A HAVET, Esq., Author of ‘ The Complete Fren 


ROUILLON (M. De), Grammatical Institutes of 
the French Language; or, The Teacher's French A: puitnnt: 
containing a Series of Theoretic , Practical, and 

Lessons, in which every diffeulty is explained, Can | in Notes 
at the end of each exercise, or by references renee mets 
Twelfth ee revised by AL. RED HAVET, Esq. uthor 


i The Complete French Class Book,’ &. 12m. 396 pp. h 

und, 

ROUILLON es De), Key to Grammatical Insti- 
tutes. 12mo. 82 p) 


ROUILLON (M. De), Tourist’s French Com- 
panion, consisting of Familiar Conversations on every topic 
which can be useful to the Continental Traveller, together 
with the Models of Letters, Commercial Forms, Notes and 
Cards ; Pa oy the true See of the French Lan- 
the silent letters be 9 yronan rin d in Italic; also an Ap- 
res pe ix, showing the Railway oy generally taken by Eng- 
fish Travellers, and correct Tables of Money, Weights and 
easures, with English equivalents. Sixteenth Edition, by 
MEERED HAVET, Esq. 18mo. 358 pp. half-bound, 4s. 6d. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Exercises on French Con- 
versation, exhibiting the difference of the Idioms, Genius, 
and Phraseology of the French and English Languages. 18mo. 
203 pp. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

ROUILLON (M. De), Key to Exercises on French 
Conversation. 18mo. 115 pp. cloth, 2s. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Progressive French Read- 
ing Lessons. 12mo. 59 pp. 18. 
William Allan & Co. feces and English Booksellers and Pub- 
lishers, 9, 8 ” Hall-court, London, E.C. 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
re BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 22nd Edition. Price 1s. 6d 
ound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 45th Edition. Price 6d. 
London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 


This day is published, 
ATERSTON’S CYCLOPZEDIA of COM. 


MERCE, Mercantile Law, Finance, Commercial Geogra- 
hy, and Navigation. New Bdition, corrected, enlarged, and con- 
Finued to the present time, by P. L. SIMMONDS, uthor of * A 
Products, &c.’; Editor of Dr. Ure's ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Manufactures’; and “ History of the Cote, Manufac- 
tures Thick 8vo. upwards of 1,000 pages, cloth, price 1 
Henry G. Bohn, York- -street, Covent- garden, ondon, W.C. 


Pc tion. AL WORKS of Witttam Davis, 
B.A., for Home and School Use. 


“T have been active in resoummending your Books i. i 
uarters, because I think they precisely hit a want.”—J. 
Yaunte, Esq. Editor of — 5 — tandard Reading Books 3 &e. 
“T use your Books, and find them capital.”—J. M. D. Mzrx.e- 
soun, Esq. M.A., Bowdon. 


DAVIS'S EUCLID: the First Six Books, un- 
abridged. Cloth, 1s. [Ready at the Close of July. 


DAVIS’S GRADE ARITHMETIC, adapted to 
the Six Standards of the Revised Code, in Three Parts. Boards, 
3d., limp cloth, 4d. each. 

Ma L. Including Standards 1, 2, and 3.—Part II. Standards 4 
Part III. ryt: 


Questions in the “Grade Arithmetic’ 
will be found in the: bigs Examples, Part I.,’ or in the gra- 
tuitous Appendix to the Key 


DAVIS’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 
Part I. (20th Thousand), +7 Part II. (10th Thousand), con- 
taining 141,412 Q and Mensuration. 
Cloth, 8d. each. 

KEY to cach Part, with Answers, 1 
Parts I. and II. bound together, ie ‘id. ; DOUBLE KEY, 2. 


DAVIS’S MEMORY WORK of: ARITH- 
| ree containing Tables, Definitions, Rules, 
a 


DAVIS’S HALFPENNY ARITHMETICAL. 
CARDS, containing 2,227 Examples in the Simple and Com- 
pound Rules, in 10 kets of 18 Cards each, at 9d. per packet. 














On application to Mr. WILLIAM DAVIS, B.A., yy 
Manchester, a Set of the above Works will be sent free to an 





Lond Leagan n & Co, Edinbu Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: 
J. Robertson & ‘o. And, by order, oF aii Booksellers. 


PERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, 
z ereey variety of form and mounting, matchless for great 

ove By L Garnens of definition. Prices from 30s. 

> at CALL N’S, 234, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 
corner of ae ae ose B. Sole Agent for the celebrated 
Race and Field Glasses made by Voigtlinder, bee Field 
Glasses made ex easly, f for India, warranted to withstand the 
greatest tro ‘eal heat. The new Aluminium nomaal Glasses (as 
made for H.R.H. th e Prince of Wales), though of the largest 
size, weigh but a few ounces. hh Lae ie 








we cordially recommend this new edition of a well-known work. The Index is most copious; the work alto ther is abl, amranged, 
and well printed. ”— National Society's Monthly Paper. ” tore » 





This day, price One Shilling, 


Low’s Shillmg Guide to the Charities of London. 


Comprising the Objects, Date, Address, Income, Treasurer, and Secretary of 750 Institutions. 


“ Gives _ ust the amount of information which is required and not a word beyond. The man who has not this book at his elbow, 
must go without information in regard to a very important section of London life.”—Athenaum. 


as Se NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE (Con- 
ted).—The following Testimonial from the Right 
Hon. the varl of Essex is among [the many proofs c the 
efficacy of this See ned discovery ‘or a, &e., rr. 
Batchelour, 12, Finsbury-p! uth.  lietiate tate 


“Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of inclosing to ye a state- 
ment from my brother relating to the —_ the Hon. Mrs. 
Capel has derived from your medicine, which “a he begs me to say, 
you are welcome to make any use of you plea 

” Yours faithfally, mn 


In Bottles, at “ 6d., 118., and 328., at the Depdt, 12, Finsbury- 
- South, E Testimonials on application, or ‘A Few 





London : Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL “COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


CAPITAL, 150,0001., in 7,500 SHARES of 201. each. 
108. per Sere to be paid ~ a olicasion and 11. 10s. per Share on 
lot e Ind tthe e calls will be distributed over two 
years, and ae more than 2 Silt be called up at a time. 





Promoters of the Company. 
James Atherton, Eau. (Chairman of the Union Bank of Man- 


chester, Limited). 

Thomas Barton, Jun. . (of the Firm of Thomas Barton & Sons, 
Citton Spinners and Manufacturers, Maskrey Mill, Man- 
chester) 

Henry ley, Esq. Kelsall House (of the Firm of William Bayley 
& Brothers, — Spinners and Manufacturers, Staleybridge 5 

Charles Beyer, Esq. (of the Firm of Beyer, Peacock & Co. Engi. 
neers, Gorton ‘oundry, Manchester). 

J. Henry Reynell de Castro, Esq. Merchant, 56, Lombard-street, 


ondon. 
James Dillon, Eee Banker, Manchester. 
— Sey Sk tA the Firm of William Collier & Co. Engi- 
rs, Salford. [anchester’. 
w. & 7 "Gallows ” Engineers, Knot Mill Iron Works, Manchester. 
Abel Heywood, sq. Mayor of Manchester. 
Thomas Hodson, Esq. Gentleman, Arlington-place, Oxford-road, 
Manchester. 
Arthur Lyon, Esq. (of the Firm of Edward Lyon & Brothers, 
Joh erchants, Brown-street, Manchester 
ohn 


“3 
M: ther ¢ & Platt, Engineers, Paltond, Manchester. 
James M‘Naughtan, Esq. 
Calico Printers, Mosley-street, Manchester). 
rmerod, Grierson ES CS Engineers, St. George's Iron Works, 
Hulme, Mancheste’ 
x Frestan, a. E oe (of the Firm of Francis Preston & Co. 
Ancoats Bridge Works, Manchester). 
Edward } Bos. Northen, Manchester (President of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada), Xc. 
Directors. 
Charles Beyer, Esq. Engineer, Gorton Foundry. 
Thomas Barton, Jun. Esq. Manufacturer, Manchester. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Engineer, M anchester. 
Thomas Hodson, Esq. Gentleman, Manchester. 
John I. Mawson, aay. Civil Engineer, Manchester. 
F. Preston, Esq. Engineer, Mancheste 
Edward Watkin, Esq. Gentleman, Hanchester. 


Solicitor. 
Harrison Blair, Esq. Brown-street, Manchester. 
Bankers. 


The Union Bank of Manchester (Limited), and Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills & Co. London. 


Auditors. 


Messrs. J. R. Bridgterd | & Sons, Accountants, Cross-street, 
Manchester. 


Secretary. 
Mr. Frank H. Jewsbury, 81, King-street, Manchester. 


The promoters of this Company having arranged with Messrs. 
Bessemer & Longsden to work their patents on payment of certain 
royalties upon the steel produced, propose to erect suitable build- 
ings, furnaces, blast a, nes, converting vessels, hydraulic cranes, 
steam hammers and rolling mills, c2 apable of making a single block 

of ten tons weight, and of producing 200 tons of steel per week, 
adapted for rails, locomotive engine tyres, axles, crank shafts, 
marine engine shafts, piston rods, shafting, boiler and ship ple ates, 
cannons, mortars, girder bridge plates, &c., and fer all purposes 
where it is desirable to substitute Bessemer steel for iron. 

As soon as this i is pro@tabis : at work, it is intended to erect the 
seamia site b y to produce a single block of 

of 20 tons, and also, such steam hammers and machinery as 
will with facility a a block of steel of that weight. 
Company thus would be able to execute orders for the largest and 
héav Test pieces of Raed steel, at as low a price as forgings of that 
description can be producedin wrought iron. 

When the objects already named are fully developed, the Com- 
pany will erect some of the most powerful machinery and tools for 
finishing heavy marine engine shafts, cranks, locomotive engine 
tyres, axles, and it is expected that from this source a considerable 
amount of revenue will accrue. 

The profits on steel made in the ordinary way will also be con- 
siderable, as the waste and scrap from Bessemer steel (upon 
which no royalty will be paid upon 5 per cent. of the production, 
that amount being allowed for waste and casualties) is melted in 
the usual way, mixed in given proportions with other pastas 
foreign blister steel, so as to make good file and tool steel at a 
much cheaper rate. Using this scrap in the manufacture of cast 
steel will yield a most satisfactory result. 

From careful inquiries, the Directors have no hesitation in 
saying that the difference between the cost and selling price is such 
as will insure a most satisfactory result for the investment of 

‘capital, for not only is the profit very considerable, but it is one 
of the few commercial undertakings that can only be entered into 
by either la 

ich several of the Directors and promoters will be large con- 
oun of the production when the works are complete. 








The - 


4 anon, Esq. Civil Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, | 


(of the Firm of M’Naughtan & Thom, tages of the Bonus System, may be had on application to 


e capitalists or public companies; in addition to 


It is now universall y admitted by scientific men and engineers, | 


that Bessemer’s stee! 
where extra Repay toa and lightness are essential ; 
thus guarantee a and continuous demand, and the present 


time is a most Revcowatis > peer in meeting this revolution | 


in the peepee of stee 


must ere long supersede the use of iron, | 
this fact will | 


services of af mtleman have been secured, who is prac- 
tically aqueninted ws h the process of makin Bessemer and other 
steel, who, to show his confidence in the undertaking, sub-- | 


scribes 10,0001. towards the capital. 


| 
The locality chosen as the most desirable for works is Gorton, 


and the Directors have purchased ten acres of land, adjoining the 


Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway; thus securing | 


cheap carriage and a good supply of suitable iron and coal, besides 
being contiguous to large engineering and railway plant establish- 


ents 
It is expected that the Company will be producing Bessemer 
steel in twelve months after the various contracts are let, and that 
they will be fully at work within eighteen months. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application mz nay be obtained from 
he following parties : 
London— Messrs. pi. Mills & Oo. Bankers, Lombard-street. 
~ Messrs. Simpson & Cook, Stock: brokers, 11, Throg- 
morton-street, E.C 
Meme. Smith & Binney, Stock and Share brokers, Angel- 


York- 


” 

ourt, E. 
Manchester—Th¢ Union Bank of Manchester, Limited, 
» Mr. Harrison Blair, Solicitor, Brown-street. 


+ Messrs. T, & F. Jewsbury, 81, King-street. 
Messrs. J. R. Bridgford & Sons, Accountants, Cross- 


|® _— Meom. Thomas & Smith, Stock and Share brokers, Clare- 
| Liverpool Mr. Alfred Wood, Stock and Share broker, 5, Dale- 
| 


apap Nemes fe Pearson & Sons, Stock and mare | 

rokers, 31 mne' il 

Glasgow —Mesirs ‘A. M. and M. Mitchell & Watson, Stock and 
Shs rs, street. 

Neweastle- cn-Tyne Queen J. H. Richardson, Steck and Share 
broker, 13, Dean- oe and 28, Quay-street. 

Leeds—Messrs. Rhodes & Atkinson, Stock and Share brokers, 
Albion-street. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
The Union Bank of Manchester (Limited) ; or Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills & Co. London. 


To the Directors of the Lancashire Steel Company (Limited). 
Gentlemen,— Having paid to oe bankers the sum of £ I 
hereby request that you will allot me shares of 200. each in 
the Lancashire Steel Company (Limited), and I hereby agree to 
accept such shares, or any smaller number ‘that may be allotted to 
me, subject to the Articles of Association, and to pay the deposit | 
and calls thereon, and otherwise conform to the provisions 0 the | 
Company’s Act. a am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Profession or business, if any 
Address in pat 
Name in full . 
Date 










| PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 


PANY, 1,0LD BROAD-STREET, E.C. 
Instituted a.p, 1820. 
A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, showing the advan- 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
15, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 
Established a p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND.. . £3,161,252 4 0 
Copies of the Annual Reports ‘na Balance Sheets, as well as 
of the Periodical Valnation Accounts, Tables of Rz ates, and every 


inform tion, to be obtained on application to 
ii JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





TELESCOPES, from 30s, 


Rk IFLE 
W. & J. BURROW, Malvern. 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.— FIRST. CLASS MED. MEDAL, 1858. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
| The above Medals have been awarded 4 
MITH BECK & 
who have REMOV ED from 6, Coleman- ome to 

| 31, CORNHILL, 
| where they have opened extensive Show- rooms, containing wns 
| 
| 
| 





ECK, 


assortments mee yo pry soby MICROSCOPES, 


and all classes of 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, ‘and oe SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRU MENTS and APPARATUS, -_ 
Catalogues ‘sent on receipt of six peiaociomes, 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM AT 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, (corner of Chancery-lane,) E.C, 
Carriage paid to the = on orders over 208. 





ts Per 1000, 
Useful Cream Note.. -* "| ‘Useful Envelopes ...... 38. 6d. 
Superfiue ditto . .+» 33, Od. | Superfine Thick ditto .. * 6d. 
Superfine Thick ditto.. > 0d, | Large Blue Office ditto.. 48. 6d, 
Straw Paper ............ 1¢, 9d. | Black Bordered do., 1s. per 100, 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 3s. 6d. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 
No CHarce ror Stampine Paper or Envelopes from private 
Dies. Polished Steel Crest Dieses igraved for5s. Coloured Stamp- 
ing si lief) reduced to 1s. 109, 
Price List and Sample ‘Packet post free for two stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


WO PREAE MEDALE — 

JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S Ten-Guinea best Morocco or 

Russia Silver-fitted LADY’S DRESSING and WKITING BAG. 

. Gentlemen’s ditto. The Ten-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s Dressing. 

case in Coromandel or Walnut. The Une-Guinea Travelling Bag, 
The ar Despatch-box.. ‘The Guinea ee 

he Manufacturers’, JENNER Te REws /STUB, 

* “Se James’s-street, and 66 rey Sermayarstreck 








A LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
uh: 1824. 
President—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 
MERCANTILE INSURANCES at the reduced rates. 
LIFE TABLES in the Company’s Prospectus. 
1, BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK. 
> . A, ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 


N ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
i INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .... £2,122,828 
Memmel REVGAUEC 20.0 cccccccccccessccscee SUR 001 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on 
the most liberal terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Every facility offered to Insurers. 
NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS pivipep among the 
{usurers on the Participating principle. 
The NEW LIFE BUSINESS transacted in 1862 as follows :— 
Policies. Amount Insured. Premiums. 
1,037 £768,334 £23,641. 
Forms of Proposal and every information will be furnished on 


application at the 
OFFICES: 
LONDON .........-+....-58, Threadneedle-street, 
4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury. 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





” West- End Office : 





-CCIDEN iTS. BY ROAD, RIVER, OR 
RAILWA 
¥° CIDENTS in the FIELD, the or or AT HOME, 
may be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, Cornhill, London. 
140,0002. has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further Particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM “ig VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Compan 
Empow ered by Special Act of Parliament, "isso, 


ISHER’S DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


(TOURISTS, PEDESTRIANS, and RIFLE- 
MEN 
Should not fail to purchase the 
PATENT YOKE KNAPSACK, 
Light—Watertight— Perfect—Cheap. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE PATENTEES, 


S&S W. SILVER & CQ. 
Contractors to the London Rifle Brigade, &c. &c., 
66 & 67, CORNHILL, and 3 & 4, BISHOPSGATE, 
AND 
WORKS, SILVERTOWN, (Opposite H. M. Dockyard,) 
WOOLWICH. 
p= CILS, Black Lead and Coloured Chalks, 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Sole Agents: HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday-street, London, E.C. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, 
FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN AND FAMILY GROCERS. 
RUITS FOR DESSERT. 
Priced Catalogues, post free. 
6, EDWARDS-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors Se for HARVEY'S 











YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE, containing the digestive principle prepared from 
fresh — stomachs combined witha rich stomachic wine; is 





a perfec’ +? ‘orm for ini ing this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son,19 and my Southampton:r0w, 


Russell-square, we C., ; in bottles at 3 38., 8., 58. and 138. 


LYCERINE, which very simple Tests show to 
be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is in every 
respect “ equal to Price’s.” Most medical men prescribe “ Price's 
3 ra cerine.” Where purity is of importance, Patients can insure 
desiring to have their Glycerine in 11b., 8, 4, or 20z. Bottles, 
wit capsules over the stoppers marked “ Price’s Patent.” 
Be! mont, Vauxhall. 











AVOID MEDICINES—they always aggravate Chronic Com- 
plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
invariably and effectually cures them. Extract from 
60,000 cures :—Cure No. 538,216 of the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
Paris, of a fearful liver complaint, wasting away, with a nervous 
palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, low 
spirits, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even her sitting down for hours together, and which nae 
seven years had resisted the careful treatment of the best French 
and Enclish medical men. Cure No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
Lord Lieutenant of Waterford, of many years’ dyspepsia. Cure 
No. 49,842: “ Fifty years’ indescribable axony from dyspepsia, nerv- 
ousness, asthma, cough, constipation, fiatulency, spasms, sickness, 
and vomiting. —Maria Jolly.” Cure No. 47,121: Miss Elizabeth 
Jacobs, Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, of extreme nerv- 


| ousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies. 


| 26, Plac 


Pa Mr. Robert McEwen, Stock and Share broker, Ducie- | 


pulsing. Bank-street. 
a Mr. Charles P. Allen, Stock and Share broker, 


Senn 's Chambers. 


| street; 4, Cheapside; 63, 150, and 298, Oxford- street; 54, Upper 


—Cure No. 54,816: e Rev. James T. Campbell, Fakenham 
Norfolk, of indigestion and tor pédity of the liver, which had 
resisted all medical treatment ure No. 54,812: Miss V Freese 
Zeguers, of_consumption.—In_ Tins, 1lb., 2%. 9d.; 21b. 

12 lb, 228.—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Ri ent- street, bond pew 
e Vendome, Paris; and 12, Rue de l'Empereur, Brussels. 
Also, Fortnum & Mason, Purvevors to Her Majesty; at Philips’s, 
Tea-dealers: Batty’ 8; Petty & Wood’s; Abbis’s, 61, Gracechurch- 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN. LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
inost effective invention in the curative Lene meee of HERNIA, 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandege bein 
round the body, the equisite eR veh oe is coppiiad by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD sed PATE fitting with so much 
case and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, =. Sie circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, be 
rm of 2 Single Truss, 16s,, 218., 268. ed. -_ 38. 6d.; i pe e, 18. 
. O. made payable to Jonny Waite, Post-Office, Pieca ily. 


‘LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- seg &e. 
Price 48. 6d., 78. 6d., 108 and’ 16s, each: posta 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILI a _— 


BETH, —MB. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
VENTION.—Secured by Letters Patent, dated December, 
i552. ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made and 
fitted in afew hours, without pain or extraction, on chemically 
prepared India-rubber, the colour of the gums, to which they are 
self-adhering; no wires or fastenings required; they defy detec- 
tion; and afford an ones a ed unattainable byany other 
mi . CONSULTATIONS 
9, GROSVENOR- STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE. 








Baker-street; 330, 440, and 451, Strand; 55, Charing Cross; and all 


| Grocers and Chemists. 


No connexion with any one of the same name. 
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ENT, CH HRONOMETER, WATCH, and 

CLUCK aaSa by Special Appointment to a ‘Majesty 
the Queen aud H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Maker oF 
qHE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE Hovusks oF PARLIAMENT, invites 
attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance of Design 
of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Cloc 


Guineas. Guineas. 
Ladies’ Gold Peon Strong | _ aot aoe 
Watches. .. =e Wate! 
Gentlemen's ditto” Manresa 8 Gola ‘Goma 





ox English Lever pensation Balance do. 40 
ditto .. . 18 Silver ditto ae *ca) OE 


"Marine Chronometers, 35 Guineas. 

Gold and Silver Pocket Whronometers, Astronomical, Turret, 
and Bracket Clocks of every description. An elegant Assortment 
of Loudon-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, 

Dent, 61, Strand (adiotning Coutts’s Bank); 34 aud 35, Royal 
Exchange ; and at the and Marine Compass 8, Royal 
Somerset w harf, Strand, yon ty 


























(1H ANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-RVOM and LIBRARY. Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statucttes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 15s, 
Glass Dessert 21, 08, 
All Articles’ marked’ in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

__ Broad-street. Established 1807. 
NEDSTEADS, BATHS AND AMES. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEP. reve DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
— to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
a Belsteads, ae oeee +128, 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, from ..... . 88. Od. to £6 08. each, 
Lamps (Mosérateur, fro . 68. 0d. to £8 108, each, 
All — kinds | he same rate.) 
Pure Colza 0 ..48. 9d. per gallon, 
ILLIAM 8. ‘BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON MONGE B "by appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post paid 
It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited_ Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, aud Britaunia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clecks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large ay -rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.; 1, 14, 2, 3and 4, 
Newman-street; 4. 5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1. Newman-yard. 
Our ITS for all Classes, all Ages, and all 
Climates, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 
EADY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTHING 
for all Classes, =e all Ages, at 
MOSES & SON’S. 
HE CELEBRATED “INDISPENSABLE” 
SUIT, strongly recommended for Tourists aud Excur- 
sionists, from J0s., at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety for 
all Classes, at : 
E. MOSES & SON'S. 
OSIERY and DRAPERY, for all Classes, 
and all Ages, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S 
yyAts and CAPS, for all Classes, and all Ages, 
at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 
OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes, and all 
Ages, a . 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 





E. MOSES & SON: 
Lonpon Hovses: 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road, 


Country EsTABLISHMENTS: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at sunset 
until Saturday Evening at sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o’clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain figu' 

pars Article not approved of will be exchanged, or the hi money 
returned 

List of Prices with Rules for Self-measurement, mi Card, 
and our Pamphlet, * Gossip on Dress,’ gratis and post free 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers. &. &c. 








OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 
EDAL_ awarded to Toresner & Guenny, for very fine 
and superior Flannel Shirts, ludia Tweed Suits and India Gauze 
Waistcoats, Lists of Prices on application to 
THRESHER ae CLENEY. General Or iieiees, next door to 
erset House, STRAND. 





LEINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishm 
ee vl St. James's, 8.W.; and 45, Moor- 

gate-stree: . 
SURLY Cethens Green. 
LIVERPUOL—Church-street, 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
irmingham. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 





HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHURES LATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis —_ ost free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Church » Loudon ; 28, Lord- 
—: Liverpool; 16, Market-street, nacheseer ; and Wolver- 
hampton. 





EL ORNIMAN’S TEA CHEAPER. 


Full pened af reduced duty obtained by paschenine HORNI- 
MAN’S PURE TEA; very choice at 38. aud 4s. ‘* High Sian- 
dard” at hy 4d. (formerly 48. 8d.) is the — aud most 
delicious importe 

Ageuts in every Town supply it in Packets. 


])UTY OFF TEA. —All prices reduced Six- 
pence per poun rong to fine Black Tea, 28, 2s. 4d 
2s. 6d., Be PHILIPS a CUMPANY: Tea Merchants, 8, King 
Wiiliam- street, City, Loudon, E.C. 
All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market Towa in 
Evgland, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. 


g4.5°oe es AND PERRINS’ 
This detici ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERKINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Peanins’ Names are ou Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale — for expect, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester ; ;_ Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &. &.; aud by + tank aud Vilmen universally. 








- 

















PRIZE MEDAL AW ARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
aud TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver oy i 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 5v0 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling, Tilustrated Cate: 
logue, post free.—J. AL 7. Manufacturer and Patentee, 
37, West Strand, London, W.C. 
‘aloo, Allen’s Barrack- Furniture. Catalogue * Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand ‘Stands, Canteens, &e., post free. 


THE J URY of Cass 30 of the IN TER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, in awarding to Suee’s 

SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or “ Sommier Tucker,” 
the ONLY Prize Mevacor Honourable Mention given to Beddi 
of ae a rt say in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, au 
page 0. 20 

Sth e Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate i in price. 

* a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 

= a bed as healthy as it is comfortable. 

To be obtained of most ee Upholsterers and gyre | 
Warehousemen, or wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 

safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 











SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
President of the Medical Society of London, Sc. 
“For several years past I have been in the habit of prescrib- 
ing Dr. De Jonca’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Vil, aud find it to 
be much more eflicacious than other varieties of the same medi- 


cine which I have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 


DR. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
“TI invariably prescribe Dr. De Joncu’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, Sesling assured that Iam recommending a 


genuine article, an in which the 
efficacy of this {avaluable 1 medicine is destroyed.” 





nia 
ao De Jor im ly yo rg Cod Liver Oil is aid only in 
rial H 28. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, capsuled 


labelled vite i ym and si 


vs mt J without whieh none 
can possibly be genuine, by respecta 


le Chemists and Druggists. 


Sole Consignees : 
ANSAR, mae od & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed substitutions. 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
J. CAMPBELL, Wine Merchant, 158 neonas STREET, 
recommends attention to the he following C CLAR 
himself on the Garonne :—V. eaux re greatly im- 
proves by meh in bottles two or Aancey years), 203.; 5t.-Julien, 
28, 5 , 268.; St.-Estéphe, 368. ; St.-Emilion, "428. ; Haut- 
ewe pk 3 Lafitte, Latour, and Chateau Margaux, 608. to 848, 
re C.’s experience and known reputation for French 
Wines will be some guarantee for the soundness of the Wine 
quoted at 208. per dozen.— Nore. —Burgundies from 368, to 548, 
Chablis, 26s. and 308. per dozen. E. Clicquot’s finest Champagne, 
663. per dozen. Remittances or Tewn references should Bevad ad- 
dressed James Campem@.L, 158, Regent-street. 


HEDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 

At 188. . 208., 24%., 3¥8. and 363. per dozen; La Rose, 42s. ; Latour, 

rgaux, Gs, 728. ; Chateau Lafitt te, 728., 848., 968. ; superior 

Beatlals 2 ; Macyn, ”308., 363. ; White Bordeaux, 243., 308. to 

Chablis, 308. , 368. to 548. Champagne, 368., 428. , 488., 608. 668, 

‘SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at _ 36s. per dozen, of soft 

d full 7 highly recommended. 














Capital dinner Sherr: 248. and 308. per doz. 
High- sy Pale, Golden, ‘and B 

Shea: . 9 488. 548. * 
Port froue first-class shi ippera ° 368, 428, a 
Choice Old Port and “ Vintage” Wines.. wee. 608.728. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Bran soeeee 608, and 728, = yy 


Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-oftice order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. a. Originally established a.p. 1667. 
HEAP AND GOOD WINES— 
OFFLEY’S and COCKBURN’S PORT, 40s.; SHERRIES 
from 188.; and CLARETS from 14s. To be obtained pure and 
cheap ofthe MPEKIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines and sells to ‘the Public at 
reasonable prices. 
Cellars— Marylebone Court House, W. 
Stores and ves—314, Oxford-street, w 
Export and Bottling Vaults—15, J ohn-sixeet, Crutched- 
- friars, E.C., London. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET- STREET, bes: tptreduned on ENTIRELY "NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. be so perfects resemble the natu- 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method dveg 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
= rendered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet-street. 
~-At home from Ten till Five. 


LDEIDGES BALM of COLUMBIA is the 

wy certain remedy for restoring and ben Pe the 

H air, J y it Whiskers and Moustaches" are produced and beau- 

tified. Dhits will find it a be worn valuable, as the most delicate 

Head-dress or Bonuet can be worn ae ag fear of soiling. For 

Children it is invaluable. 38. 6d., 68. and 1 net & A. 
OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-strect, Strand. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern Tooth Brashes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
ee a roved Fiesh and Cloth B: es, and genuine Smyrna 
ponges, every description of Bevah » Comb and Perfumery. 
The tooth E Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130 B and 131, OXFURD-STREET. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGN ESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, 

by the Medical Profession and universally accepted ~ the pimned 
as the Lest Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially Le? Ladies and Children. It is 
Pp cepared ime ina ae of perfect purity and of uniform strength, oy 
bi '0., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 
by all ~wiee =F 4 Chemists throughout the World. 


PEETH SUPPLIED by Messrs. GODFREY. 
Bosstved, the only Gold Medal awarded at the International 
Exhibition of 1862, One visit is only required for their adjust- 
ment. They will last a life-time, and “gr Om restore the sunken 
face to its ts ‘original youthful appearance. ‘rom 21. 108. to 

G —I7, Hanover-street, Hanover- ‘square, W. Painful 
stumps se abn dF painlessly. 


EETH.—Patent 764, Aug. 
commended at the Internatio 

Messrs. LEWIN MO: em & 8 
Gum-coloured Enamelled Base y * rtifcial Teeth, and their 
complete system of Painless Dentistry. Teeth from 5s. Sets5, 8, 
10, and 15 Guineas.—30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Es sta- 
party 1820.—For the efficacy and success of this system, vide 
* LANCE 


GENTLE course of PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
will clear from the body all hurtful impurities, improve 
the digestive powers, and restore the whole nervous s)stem to @ 
state of health and comfort. May be obtained of any Medicine 
Vender, in Boxes, 1s. 14d., 28. 6d.,and in Family Packets, 11s. each. 


HE PHARMACOPGIA.—The following is 

an EXTRACT from the Second Edition (page 188) of the 
Translation of ‘The 1 Phare of the Royal FOoll e of Phy- 
one of London, by Dr. G. Collier, published by Longman 


“Tt is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of ‘ The 
Pharmacopeia’) that we have no purgative mass but what con- 
tains aloes; yet we know that hemorrhoidal persons cannot bear 
aloes, except it be in the form of COCKLE’S PILLS, which 
chiefly consist of aloes, scammony, and coloc: ath, which I think 
are formed into a sort of compound extract, the acridity of which 
is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline process, and by a fourth 
ingredient (unknown to me) of an aromatic tonic nature. I think 
no better and no worse of it for its roe @ patent medicine. I 
look at it as an article of 
and do not hesitate to say, it is the best made Pill in the king- 
dom ; a muscular purge,a mucous purge, and a hydrogogue ree 























1855.—Specially 
Exhibition, C chase 17.— 
$ direct atiention to their 














LPINE TRAVELLING.—The fatigue which 

is occasioned by the ascents undertaken 1 so many Tour- 

ists is easily overcome by the use of Dr. Matthias Lang’s Essen- 

tial Spirit of Melissus. Nothingcan equal this medicine as a 

means of ie eae vigour >< the impoverished system, and its 
restorative effects are uns 8.6d. and 38. Bottles. 

— -_ retail, by Bu ler 4 & Orispe, Chemisis te the Royal 

Family, 4, C Ltn ide, corner of St. Paul’s lrondon and 
able shout the country, ‘Wholesal Depot, Telier 
& Co. 1, St. J ohn-court, Snow-hill. 





d, and their effects proper! Me — by a dirigen’ 
corrigent. That it does not common! ive roduce a ine 
most aloetic pills, I attribute to its being thoroughly solub! 
that no undissolved particles adhere to the mucous s membrane.” 


R. HASSALL as well as the ‘ LANCET’ 





Newspaper both report highly f the merits of a 
ainine Wine Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 
artiu’s-lane, ‘Gannon-strest, "London, Re Cc. 0b: Soca, 

Italian Warehousemen, aud , at 308, a d 


Wholesale Agents, E, LEWIS & CO., WoncestER. 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S 


NEW ROOMS, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 





PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, NEW AND SECONDHAND, 
FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION MODELS. 


No. 1—FOR THE CHURCH. | No. 2.—FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


i i Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators; with the addition of the new Venetian Swell, In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen Stops. This Instrument, 
Se of the right foot, by which means a crescendo can be produced without the finished in a style superior to any other kind, the whole of the interior mechanism being French 
use of the Expression Stop. Oak Case. Price 32 Guineas; or without the Swell, 30 Guineas. lished, is consequently more calculated to withstand the effects of dust and damp. It hasa 
Also, in Rosewood, at 35 Guineas, Venetian Swell worked by the heels, thus doing away with the knee Pedals, which are sometimes 

‘ s objected to by Ladies. Price 60 Guineas. 


These Instruments gained the Prize Medal, with the following award :—“ Novelty of construction of Harmoniums, cheapness, combined with excellence of 
manufacture, and fine quality of tone.” 











CHAPPELL & CO.’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


° . ‘ + ° 
CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price 50 Guineas |; CHAPPELL’S ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES.—No. 1. Size, 
in rosewood ; or in walnut, 60 Guineas.—This instrument has Three Strings and the fullest 4 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 1 inch; height, 3 feet 10 in. Compass, 6% oct. C to A. Neat case, with 
Grand compass of Seven Octaves. It is strengthened by every possible means to endure the square fall, 35 Guineas. No. 2. Size, 4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 3 inches; height, 4 feet. Compass, 
atest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any climate. The workmanship is of the 63 oct. C to A. Handsome case, 45 Guineas net cash. The above Instruments are thoroughly 
st description ; the tone is round, full and rich; and the power equal to that of a Bichord secured, and are constructed of solid mahogany. * They are of such excellent manufacture 
Grand. The touch is elastic, and the repetition very rapid. No Pianoforte, in all respects throughout, that they are wagon» mm< « ly adapted for India and 
comparable, has hitherto been made in England at the same price. Every instrument will be pow Bi 2 Rey me me anes a ai = ey | a) packing-casss 1 i a, 2 s 
i i vi i ase. a g ha 3 ‘ork 5 H 
warranted, and (if desired) exchanged within six months of the purchase. Muning and Preserving tlie Inatrumotit; 067 aind tie cartinge 0 this Docks, 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.—To 
ostenm preferring the pure igi one a ae BROs nang tog Se ae the 

. onglis! odel will be foun e most perfectly satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. 

CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of The action is of the same simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially 
small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; admirably adapted to adapted to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to the tuners. 
small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for keeping in tune ; and the cheapest Pianoforte In elegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret, (similar in all respects to other instruments at 


with check action yet made. Price 25 Guineas in Mahogany; 26 Guineas in Rosewood or 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas. In best Walnut (similar to other 60-Guinea instruments), 
Walnut; ditto, with Ornamental Fret, 27 Guineas. Height, 3 feet 4 inches. 40 Guineas. 


An Immense Stock of Secondhand Pianofortes and Harmoniums. 
Descriptive Lists sent on application. 











SOLE AGENTS FOR ANTOINE COURTOIS’ CORNETS-A-PISTONS, TROMBONES, EUPHONIUMS, &c. &c. ; ALSO FOR 
ALBERT’S CLARINETS AND THE SICCAMA FLUTE. 
Military Bands supplied with every necessary. Drawings of Instruments, §c. sent on application. warde 











FAUST: OPERA IN FOUR ACTS. + 


MUSIC BY CH. GOUNOD. 


PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


ae 
Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words 1 oe © | OSBORNE .. Fantasia... oo 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo as - ae os 6 ” oe Salve dimora casta 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Duet .. ee Py = an 1 0 LeyBacH ne a Fantaisie élégante 

Detached Vocal Pieces, with Italian Words, from 2s. to 48. each. PaqaRRED .. ‘ . few bons 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. | Krucer |. ° .. Cheeur de Soldats oe oe 
The Waltz, with French words .. as es . ° 5 | CRAMER .. ae -. Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, each 
Air de Bijoux, with French words .. es ‘ ‘ i ° BoremULier 0 -. The Waltz, Solo or Duet ee 
Recit. and Bijou Song, with English words : ‘ ‘ CH. Gounop si The Waltz .. pa 
Fausvt’s Cavatina, ditto ae oe 2 ‘ oe . Salve dimora casta 
Song of the King of Thule, ditto ° a ‘ ‘i ie - La Kermesse Pe a 
Duet, Faust and Margaret .. . ‘ ‘ ‘ Ap. Le CARPENTIER . Fantaisie brillante surla Valse . 

Map. Oury Ké Grand Fantasia = ee 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. A. Goria .. ‘ts .» Romance des Fleurs 


| R&naupD De ViLBac -. Choeur de Soldats, as a Duet ee 
The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in two books, Franz Nava, each om | Ps +» La Valse, as a Duet ma ‘ie ee oo 
itto as Duets, in three books, RENAuD DE VILBAC, each 





cation 


OP PORONWHOADROR ROR S 


” 
RIMBAULT.. oe -. Gems of Gounod’s Faust ae oo each 
No. 1. The Waltz. No. 5. Faust and Marguerite, Duet. 

2. Tne Bijou Song. 6, Soldiers’ Chorus. 
3. La Kermesse. 7. Chorus of Old Men. 
4. The Flower Song. 8. Garden Cavatina. 

J. ROMMEL oe -. Fantaisie facile .. ee a ee 

pe ee oe Ditto duet os we ee 


Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, CRAMER, each .. > 
The Faust Waltz, arranged by CHARLES Coote, illustrated— 
olo or Duet .. a se ee 
Full Orchestra oe ee ee 


Septet ee a . 
The Faust Quadrille, by CHARLEs Coors, illustrated— 
Solo or Duet ‘vs ae ee tT 
= Orchestra . ee J. Batsin Cuoarrerton. The Waltz, arranged for the Harp .. + 
ptet ee ee ee oe oo oe 
The Faust Galop, arranged by CHaRiEs Coote, illustrated. Solo or Duet 
Orchestra ae ee oe oe 
Septet oe oe ee ee ° 
Set of Waltzes, by Strauss ee oe ee ° ° 4 The Favourite Airs for Violin, Solo .. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS -. Fantasia es - ais The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo 
:. -. The Soldiers’ Chorus The Favourite Airs for Cornet, Solo 
KuBE " -. Fantasia oe 
Liszt +. Grand Fantasia ae 


Cu, Gounop. Méditation sur Faust, for Pianoforte, Harmonium, and Violin 
Violoncello .. ee ee oe ne oe 


Owewhoer NWF ROD 


tn 


Grand Selection for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey ee 
LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 
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